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CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


“If you raise the question of the Church in Wales, you raise the whole 
question.” —Sir Witt1am Harcourt, March 9, 1886. 


Ir is urged that the Church 
in Wales ought to be disestab- 
lished because it numbers 
among its adherents less than 
half the inhabitants of the 
Principality. Even if this alle- 
gation had been proved, it by 
no means follows that the prem- 
ises would justify the conclu- 
sion, for, as Lord Macaulay 
pointed out long ago, “the 
effective strength of sects is not 
to be ascertained merely by 
counting heads.” It is ad- 
mitted that the Church is the 
largest religious body in Wales; 
that it is an active Church; 
that in many rural parishes it 
provides the only minister of 
religion ; that its members are 
increasing, while Nonconform- 
ity is on the downward grade, 
and, whether the Church of 
England is disestablished or 
not, that no other religious 
body in Wales is competent or 
willing to undertake the obli- 
gations of a National Church. 
“Wisdom,” it is said, “consists 
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in a capacity to realise all the 
facts.” In the teeth of these 
admitted facts, would it be 
wise statesmanship to destroy 
the existing Establishment, even 
if it had been proved that the 
adherents of the Church of 
England include less than half 
the inhabitants of Wales? 
However, in the case of Wales 
the “argument from numbers” 
has not been made out, for 
in 1905, the year of the great 
religious revival in Wales, the 
“all-inclusive” total of the 
four dissenting bodies amounted 
to 1,032,254, and, with the ad- 
dition of a further 100,000 to 
include smaller denominations, 
the total strength of religious 
bodies other than the Estab- 
lished Church was in that year 
approximately 1,140,000. Since 
that date the figures of the 
Nonconformist denominations 
show that their numbers have 
decreased, although in 1911 the 
population of Wales had in- 
creased to 2,442,000. In these 
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circumstances, how can it be 
asserted, with any regard to 
accuracy, that the Church of 
England numbers less than 
half the population of Wales ? 
In one way the respective 
strength of the several de- 
nominations can approximately 
be ascertained, namely, by 
taking a religious census of the 
people,—a course consistently, 
and probably wisely, opposed 
by the enemies of the Estab- 
lished Church. In the absence, 
therefore, of accurate statistics, 
the issue must be determined 
not by guessing numbers, but 
by considering the principles 
which underlie the establish- 
ment of a National Church. 
For this reason, the meaning 
and effect of the attack which 
the Radical Government has 
launched against the Church 
of England in Wales is seldom 
appreciated. The promoters of 
@ movement which has for 
its immediate object the dis- 
establishment and disendow- 
ment of the four Welsh Dio- 
ceses are wont to remind their 
hearers that they have “no 
quarrel with the Church of 
England.” 

Mr M‘Kenna, speaking at 
the Queen’s Hall on January 
25, 1912, said: “Again and 
again we must insist that our 
proposal is limited to sever- 
ing the political tie between 
Chureh and State in Wales”; 
and again, “In dealing with 
disestablishment, let me say at 
once that I shall confine myself 
strictly to the case in Wales.” 
Such asseverations are both in- 
accurate and disingenuous: in- 
accurate, because twenty-four 
parishes in England are in- 
cluded in the scheme of the 


present Bill ; and disingenuous, 
because Radicals believe in the 
nationalisation of Church pro- 
perty with just as much sgin- 
cerity as they believe in the 
nationalisation of land, but in 
each case they are content to 
see “nationalisation proceed by 
easy stages.” They desire the 
dismemberment of the Church 
of England as a whole, but 
rather than disclose their ulti- 
mate objective for all to see, 
they endeavour to veil their 
scheme by attacking, in the 
first instance, the Welsh Dio- 
ceses. This may be good 
tactics, and no one denies that 
Radicals are “wise in their 
own generation,” but in truth, 
the principles under which the 
rights, privileges, and possea- 
sions of the Church of England 
are secured apply with equal 
force not only to the Chureh 
in Wales or in England, but to 
all religious Establishments, 
and it must always be re- 
membered that so soon as the 
outworks are carried an assault 
upon the main citadel will 
surely follow, and the attack 
upon the Church as a whole 
will be based upon the prece- 
dent and fortified by the prin- 
ciples which will have been 
created by the dismemberment 
of the four Dioceses of the 
Church of England in Wales. 
The unity of the Church has 
been complete for eight cen- 
turies. Upon this matter every 
historian is agreed, but if 
authority is necessary, it will 
suffice to recall the words of 
Mr Gladstone: “As regards 
the identity of these churches, 
the whole system of known 
law, usage, and history has 
made them completely one. 
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There is a complete ecclesi- 


astical, constitutional, legal, 
and I may add, for every 
practical purpose, historical 
identity between the Church 
in Wales and the rest of the 
Church of England. I think 
it is practically impossible to 
separate the case of Wales 
from that of England.” 

Throughout any inquiry, 
therefore, into the propriety of 
the Government’s proposals, 
the words of Bishop Stubbs 
must be borne in mind, “ that 
the attack is on the Church as 
a whole, on the Establishment 
as a whole, on the continuance 
of the whole historical relations 
of the whole Church and the 
State of England.” 

The questions which fall to be 
decided are, ought the Church 
(1) to be disestablished, (2) to 
be disendowed ? 

Now the two questions are 
quite distinct in themselves, 
for the Church was not estab- 
lished by being endowed, nor 
was it endowed by being estab- 
lished, and yet, by a curious 
association of ideas, problems 
distinct in themselves are so 
constantly linked together in 
the minds of the people that 
the decision in one case would 
probably be held to cover and 
control the answer which has 
to be given in the other. 
Under these circumstances one 
would expect to find that the 
defence of the Church would be 
framed under both heads, but 
in point of fact this is not 
found to be the case, for sup- 
porters of the Church usually 
confine such observations as 
they make on the subject to an 
attack upon the disendowment 
proposals, and seldom, if ever, 
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mention the threatened dis- 
establishment of the Church 
at all. 

It is an unfortunate error in 
tactics, and one which goes far 
to account for the lukewarm 
reception which usually awaits 
arguments urged in favour of 
the Established Church, al- 
though the reason why this 
course is followed, and why it 
is urged by many leaders of 
Anglicanism, is not far to seek. 
It lies in the fact that while, 
apart altogether from religion, 
the plain man can follow an 
argument based upon the spoli- 
ation of ecclesiastical endow- 
ments held under a possess- 
ory, if not a statutory title, 
of nearly a thousand years, it 
is hardly to be expected that 
laymen will place much store 
upon the continuance of the 
Establishment, so long as the 
principle which underlies the 
system receives only half- 
hearted support from many 
ecclesiastical and _ spiritual 
leaders. The truth is, that 
division among the clergy has 
created indifference among the 
laity, and has prompted the 
Church’s defenders to leave in 
its scabbard the most potent 
weapon in their armoury, for 
a Church divided against itself 
cannot stand, and the dis- 
sensions by which those who 
should be its natural protectors 
are torn asunder have ren- 
dered a thousandfold more 
difficult the task of repelling 
attacks from Nonconformist 
and secularist quarters. “Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ? ” 

The disendowment of ecclesi- 
astical corporations which ad- 
mittedly are carrying out their 
proper functions is, of course, 
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quite indefensible upon any 
ground either of law or of 
morality; but the appeal which 
arguments based upon rights 
of property would otherwise 
make is apt to lose force when 
urged in support of ecclesi- 
astical corporations, for it 
seems almost repugnant to the 
lay mind that the clergy should 
place such great store upon 
retaining their merely material 
possessions ; and so it happens 
that the defence of the Estab- 
lished Church based solely 
upon rights of property is 
seldom urged with conviction, 
and seldom _ received with 
marked enthusiasm. To the 
plain man disendowment merely 
means “plundering the par- 
son”; disestablishment means 
nothing at all; but by those 
who appreciate the purpose 
of a Church Establishment, 
a line of defence at once more 
cogent and more profound can 
be seen, a defence which is rele- 
vant both to Endowment and 
to Establishment, and which 
sees in Endowment the means 
whereby alone the principle 
underlying Establishment can 
be carried out, namely, that it 
is the duty of a Christian State 
to protect the resources of that 
denomination to which it has 
intrusted the obligation of 
providing the means of grace 
for all those who desire to 
receive them. Let the people 
understand how greatly they 
benefit under a National 
Church, and it will be found 
that a weapon far stronger 
than an appeal merely to pro- 
tect rights of ownership has 
been placed in the hands of the 
Church’s supporters: the scene 
of battle will veer from dis- 
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endowment towards disestab- 
lishment, and the vital isgue 
will be seen to depend upon 
the answer which is to be 
given to this question—Is it 
desirable that a State as such 
should recognise religion? 
Now there are two principles 
which underlie the establish- 
ment of a National Church, 
the second being consequent 
upon the first :— 

(1) The State as such should 
recognise that every national 
act should be a religious and 
a Christian act. 

(2) As national character 
depends upon the character of 
the individual citizens, all 
parishioners should possess a 
legal right to receive the means 
of Christian grace through the 
ministers of that body which, 
in the opinion of the State, is 
best fitted to expound the true 
doctrine of Christianity. 

Mr Disraeli, speaking upon 
the proposed Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church in 1868, 
said: “ What I understand by 
the Union of Church and State 
is an arrangement which ren- 
ders the State religious by 
investing authority with the 
highest sanctions that can in- 
fluence the sentiments and econ- 
victions, and consequently the 
conduct, of the subject ; while 
on the other hand it renders 
the Church—using that epithet 
in its noblest and purest sense 
—political, that is to say, it 
blends civil authority with 
ecclesiastical influence, it de- 
fines and defends the rights of 
the laity, and prevents the 
Church from subsiding into a 
sacerdotal corporation.” 

Who can doubt that the 
State as such should recognise 
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religion? It is of course ob- 
jected that “ the religion of a 
nation can be nothing else than 
the religion of the individuals 
who make up the nation,” and 
that statement is true, if all 
that is meant by it is that the 
State is no more and no less 
than the sum of the individuals 
who compose it, but it is pro- 
foundly untrue if it means that 
the State as such should have 
no religion at all. Is the State 
through Parliament justified 
in promoting the intellectual, 
the moral, or the hygienic de- 
velopment of its citizens, and 
at the same time bound to 
refuse to recognise the value of 
a religious upbringing, and the 
paramount importance of edu- 
cation in Christian principles 
and piety? The truth is that 
a State can no more escape 
from religion than can an in- 
dividual. Just as the man who 
lives a moral life is enabled to 
do so beeause he has inherited 
moral instincts which are the 
outcome of a thousand years of 
Christian principle and dis- 
cipline (however strenuously he 
may assert that Christianity 
has in no way influenced his 
life), so it is impossible for a 
State to be wisely and morally 
administered unless its Govern- 
ment as such recognises those 
religious principles which 
underlie all right action. 

No one denies that the State 
should interest itself in the 
physical development of the 
people. But is bodily health 
more important to a nation 
than spiritual wellbeing ? 
Nay, even on the lower ground 
of political expediency, is it 
not desirable that the State 
as such should recognise the 
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supreme value of religious in- 
struction ? 

Well might Dr Chalmers 
write: “To establish our con- 
clusion it does not even require 
that we should have a parlia- 
ment of spiritual men ; for let 
them be utilitarians only, and 
that too in the coarsest or 
merely material sense of the 
term, and it were a mighty 
advancement of all their ob- 
jects that the people should 
be trained in the prin- 
ciples and habits of  re- 
ligion. Neither the taste of 
the nation nor the scholarship 
of the nation can so facilitate 
the business or so prodigiously 
lessen the expenditure of a 
Government, as would the 
Christianity of the nation. 
It is this latter education of 
which Burke’s celebrated aphor- 
ism holds most emphatically 
true, that it were the cheap 
defence of the Commonwealth.” 

Are not the domestic troubles 
which harass our land due 
largely to want of sympathy 
and the absence among all 
classes of the discipline of self- 
control and the sense of re- 
sponsibility? What is the use 
of collective bargaining if 
agreements are not to be kept? 
What is the use of attempting 
to govern a people by means of 
a policy which sets one class 
against another? Individuals 
in their private capacity are 
fully alive to the moral danger 
ahead, and they are equally 
conscious that the spirit of 
sympathy and self-sacrifice can 
only be re-engendered by in- 
culcating into the hearts of 
the people Christian ideals and 
religious principles. Is the 
State in its corporate capacity 
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“to oare for none of these 
things”? Surely to moot the 
question is to answer it. 

“Except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain.” 

Lord Palmerston in 1856 
stated: “I, for one, am de- 
cidedly of opinion that a 
Church Establishment is a 
proper part of the organisa- 
tion of a civilised country, en- 
tertaining a deep, a settled, 
a rooted conviction, that a 
Church Establishment is essen- 
tial in every country in which 
it is thought desirable that 
religion should be diffused and 
inculcated on the minds of the 
population.” 

It is because the State for 
centuries has recognised that 
public no less than private 
life should be influenced by 
religion, that commissioners of 
assize and the Houses of Par- 
liament commence their pro- 
ceedings with public prayer ; 
that the sovereign is crowned 
in the Abbey Church at West- 
minster; and that citizens in 
these and many other ways are 
reminded that all true service 
must be dedicated toGod. Nay, 
more, the national flag itself, 
the emblem of national life, is 
thrice marked with the sign of 
the cross. 

If, then, it is the duty of a 
Christian State to invest its 
citizens with the right and the 
opportunity of obtaining those 
means of grace by which alone 
national character can be wise- 
ly moulded, the State must 
select as a National Church that 
denomination which, in the 
opinion of the State, will in the 
most efficient manner expound 
the true doctrine of Christian- 
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ity, and the State will raise the 
selected denomination to the 
status of a National Church; 
the Church on its part under- 
taking— 

(1) To provide spiritual min- 
istration to all parishioners in 
its several parishes ; and 

(2) Not to change its doctrine 
without the consent of the 
nation expressed in statutory 
form. 

Sir Edward Clarke has stated 
that “the difference between a 
country in which there is no 
Established Church, and the 
place in which happily this 
Church is established with its 
authority and its correlative 
duties is, that in the former 
you have a number of some- 
what narrow sects, competing 
with each other for the influence 
and revenue they may gain 
from the community, while in 
the latter the church doors are 
open to all, and the poor man, 
though he can bring no gift, 
is entitled to enter and to 
hear the preaching of the Gos- 
pel and receive the ministration 
of the Sacraments. It is his 
right, and none can bar him 
from it.” By 1 and 2 Ed. 6, 
c. 1, and other statutes, a legal 
right to the ministration of the 
clergy is vested in parishioners, 
and a refusal of ministration 
without lawful cause would 
support an action on the case 
at common law, or proceed- 
ings in an Ecclesiastical Court 
against the offending clergy- 
man. Such is the meaning of 
a National Establishment of re- 
ligion. Such is the effect of an 
Establishment upon the rights 
and privileges of the clergy and 
the laity. If laymen once be- 
come aware that disestablish- 
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ment means the abolition of 
the legal right of the laity to 
receive the ministrations of the 
Sacraments,—a right which is 
theirs not because they pay for 
it, but because they are mem- 
bers of an Established Church, 
—the resentment of popular 
audiences will glow into a de- 
vouring flame, for the peoplewill 
then realise that disendowment 
means not only that the clergy 
may lose their stipends, but 
that the means whereby alone 
young and old, rich and poor, 
the outcast, the ignorant, and 
the afflicted can receive Christ- 
ian ministration will become 
drastically restricted. The 
laity will never knowingly con- 
sent to give up this splendid 
heritage, which they hold not 
only for themselves, but as 
trustees of those who shall 
succeed them. 

It must always be remem- 


bered that it is the laity, and 
not the clergy, who will be 
the heaviest losers if disestab- 


lishment takes place. Is it 
not, therefore, a grave error 
in tactics that defenders of 
the Church should expose 
before popular audiences the 
evils of disendowment, and 
leave untouched the far greater 
and more deep-seated evils 
which would follow in the 
train of disestablishment? The 
Establishment of the Church 
of England, then, consists in 
the legal status which the 
Church acquired at the Re- 
formation in exchange for the 
obligations which she then 
undertook to perform. The 
effect of the Establishment was 
not to confer privileges on the 
clergy, but to vest legal rights 
in the laity. No one can pre- 
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tend that Henry VIII. or 
Elizabeth were minded to 
confer either privileges or 
riches upon the Church. The 
fundamental object of the 
Tudors was to confirm the 
Royal Supremacy over all 
matters and causes, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil. 

There was no_ privilege 
granted to the Church at the 
Reformation except the privi- 
lege of being intrusted with 
the spiritual welfare of the 
nation; for although a State 
which recognises the para- 
mount importance of propa- 
gating Christian principles is 
under a moral duty to pro- 
vide the Established Church 
with the necessary means of 
effecting its purpose, the State 
in this country has under- 
taken no such obligation. With 
the exception of Parliamentary 
grants between 1818 - 1824, 
amounting in all to £1,500,000, 
for the erection of new 
churches in populous districts, 
and annual grants to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty between 1809- 
1820, reaching in the aggre- 
gate £1,100,000, the State as 
such has not endowed the 
National Church with any 
part of the property of which 
ecclesiastical corporations stand 
possessed. Further, the princi- 
pal privileges which the Church 
enjoys became vested in her 
long before the Establishment ; 
her spiritual and her coercive 
jurisdiction has been conceded 
to her from at least Norman 
times; the Coronation service 
of the Church and realm of 
England, according to the 
late Dean Hook, has been 
substantially the same since 
the eighth century, and 
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Bishops have been members 
of the House of Lords ever 
since it has existed. 

Sir Lewis Dibdin has pointed 
out “that not one of the privi- 
leges referred to above was 
conferred at the Reformation. 
They have all been handed 
down from the earliest antiq- 
uity.” 

What objection can be raised 
to such an Establishment as 
this, which confirms but does 
not create the rights and 
privileges of the elergy, which 
embodies the national recog- 
nition of religion, and which 
brings to the doors of all who 
seek the means of grace the 
opportunity of finding them? 
However, the system is some- 
times attacked by opponents 
within the Church, and, before 
attempting to combat the objec- 
tions put forward by Noncon- 
formists, it may be well to refer 
to two ecclesiastical reforms 
which would disarm much criti- 
cism among faithful members 
of the Established Church. The 
unrestricted right of Church 
patronage, whereby an in- 
cumbent may be appointed 
and retained in a_ benefice 
without the approbation—and, 
it may be, against the wishes 
—of the parishioners, is a 
cause of much uneasiness in 
the Church, and seventy years 
ago lost to the Scottish Church 
Dr Thomas Chalmers—the most 
brilliant of all champions of 
Church Establishments; and a 
reform whereby the nomina- 
tion of the patron should re- 
quire for its validity the con- 
firmation ef the parishioners 
would prove both expedient 
and popular. 

Further, in any scheme for 
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the reconstruction of the House 
of Lords, the exclusion of 
Bishops would be received 
with approval by an over- 
whelming proportion of the 
laity. It is in theory, as in 
practice, as unsatisfactory that 
Bishops should sit in the House 
of Lords as that Nonconfor- 
mist ministers should sit in 
the House of Commons, 

The clergy of all denomina- 
tions are concerned with the 
principles upon which conduct 
should be based; they should 
be content to leave in other 
hands the consideration of the 
best means whereby those 
principles can be put in 
practice. 

The position of the clergy in 
France was profoundly pre- 
judiced by the unfortunate 
intervention of the Church in 
“Affaire Dreyfus,” while in 
this country it would not be 
easy to find an instance in 
which the active participation 
of ministers of religion in 
politics has not been fraught 
with danger both to religion 
and to the body politic. 

The support which the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops gave to 
the Parliament Act in 1911, 
the first-fruits of which were 
avowedly to be a scheme of 
Church Disestablishment, and 
the vehement manner in which 
many of the bishops and elergy 
advocated the passing of the 
confiscatory clauses of the 
Licensing Bill, 1908, have 
alienated the sympatliy of 
many Conservative Church- 
men, who hold that plunder 
is plunder, whether what is 
taken be licensed property or 
land or ecclesiastical endow- 
ments. 
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The course which the Epis- 
copal Bench have thought it 
right to pursue in the House of 
Lords with respect to recent 
legislation goes some way to 
show that theological erudition 
is not always the concomitant 
of political statesmanship. Al- 
though these matters un- 
doubtedly are prejudicial to 
religion, they cannot be said 
to affect the principle of Church 
Establishment ; the main ob- 
jections urged against the 
Established Church being— 
(1) “That the application by 
law of the revenues of the 
State to the maintenance of 
any form of religious worship 
and instruction is contrary to 
reason, hostile to liberty, and 
directly opposed to the Word 
of God” (Basis of Assoeia- 
tion of Liberation Society, 
1844), 

It is to be observed, however, 
that the revenues of the State 
have never been applied, with 
the exceptions already stated, 
to the maintenance of the 
Established Church. “Tithe,” 
wrote Bishop Stubbs, “never 
belonged to the nation, and 
was not the gift of the nation,” 
because, in the words of Pro- 
fessor E. A. Freeman, “ the 
Church preached the payment 
of tithe as a duty: the State 
gradually came to enforce that 
duty by legal enactment.” 

Moreover, upon what 


prin- 
ciple is it right for the State to 
recognise the importance of 
education in Christian ideals, 
and at the same time wrong 
for the State to provide for the 
maintenance of such education ? 
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On the contrary, it is its highest 
duty and privilege “to main- 
tain religious worship and in- 
struction.” The Voluntaries 
either draw a distinction in 
principle between endowments 
derived from public sources 
and those derived from priv- 
ate benefactions,—a distinction 
which has been shown to be 
essentially unsound, and which 
is irrelevant so far as the Church 
of England is concerned,—or 
else they maintain that endow- 
ments, from whatever sourees 
they may have been derived, are 
indefensible, in which case the 
large and growing endowments 
of Nonconformist denomin- 
ations are seen to be tainted 
with the very vice which is 
said to render the endowments 
of the Church “contrary to 
reason, and directly opposed 
to the Word of God.” Sup- 
porters of the Established 
Church do not complain, how- 
ever, that Noneonformists have 
accepted from time to time 
large sums by way of Endow- 
ment, derived partly from Par- 
liamentary grants and partly 
from private benefactions, but 
they do invite Nonconformists 
either to surrender their endow- 
ments in support of their prin- 
ciples, or else to admit that a 
system of free-trade in Christ- 
ianity must always break down 
in practice. Dr Chalmers in 
his works! again and again 
proves this to be the case. 
“Tt is perhaps the best among 
all our more general arguments 
for a religious Establishment 
in a country, that the spon- 
taneous demand of human 





* *On Church and College Establishments’ and ‘On the Christian and 


Economic Polity of a Nation,’ passim. 
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beings for religion is far short 
of the actual interest which 
they have init. That is not so 
with their demand for food or 
raiment, or any article which 
ministers to the necessities of 
our physical nature. The more 
destitute we are of these articles 
the greater is our desire after 
them.... The sensation of 
hunger is a sufficient guarantee 
for there being as many bakers 
in a country as it is good and 
necessary for the country to 
have, without any national 
establishment of bakers. 

‘“* Now the very reverse of all 
this holds of Christianity, or 
rather of Christian instruction. 
It is not with man’s intellectual 
or his moral, as it is with his 
animal nature. Although it be 
true that the longer he has 
been without food the more 
hungry he is, and the more 
urgent is his desire of food— 
yet the more ignorant a man 


is, not the greater, but, gener-' 


ally speaking, the less is his 
desire of knowledge. And this 
converse proposition is still 
more manifestly true of his 
moral than of his intellectual 
wants. The less a man has, 
whether of religion or righteous- 
ness, the less does he care for 
them, and the less will he seek 
after them. It is thus that 
nature does not go forth in 
quest of Christianity, but 
Christianity must go in quest 
of nature.” And again, “A 
free trade in commerce only 
seeks to those places where it 
can make out a gainful trade; 
but it is sure to avoid or to 
abandon those places where, 
whether from the languor of 
the demand or the poverty of 
the inhabitants, it would be 
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exposed to a losing trade. By 
a free trade in Christianity let 
the lessons of the Gospel follow 
the same law of movement, and 
these lessons will cease to be 
taught in every place where 
there is either not enough 
liking for the thing or not 
enough money for the purchase 
of it; so that religion, the 
great and primary character- 
istic of which is that it should 
be preached unto the poor, 
must be withheld from those 
people who are unable by 
poverty to provide a mainten- 
anee for its teachers.” 

Was not Lord Macaulay 
abundantly justified when he 
said, “The person about whom 
I am uneasy is the working 
man. What is to become of 
him under the Voluntary 
system?” 

(2) The second objection— 
namely, that under an Estab- 
lishment the State “ inter- 
venes between a man’s con- 
science and his God”’—has no 
more substance than the first. 
If Nonconformists mean that 
in the United Kingdom any 
man is compelled by law to 
accept any form of religion, an 
examination of the Toleration 
Acts from 1689 onwards will 
dissipate the illusion. 

If Nonconformists mean that 
ministers of the Established 
Church are maintained in their 
benefices so long and in so far 
as they conform to the laws of 
the Established Church, the 
objection comes to nothing, for 
Nonconformists in like manner 
are only at liberty to retain 
possession of their endowments 
so long as they conform to the 
terms and conditions set forth 
in the trust deeds of their 
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Founders. For instance, in 
what sense does a Wesleyan 
Methodist minister enjoy more 
“liberty of conscience” than 
does a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church? for the freedom 
of each is limited by the rules 
of the denomination of which 
he is a member. A minister 
of the Church of England or 
of the Church of Scotland is 
bound to conform to the laws 
which govern his Church; while 
a Wesleyan Methodist under 
the Chapel Model Deed of 1832 
is “not free” to preach—“ If 
he shall maintain, promulgate, 
or teach any doctrine or prac- 
tice contrary to what is con- 
tained in certain notes on the 
New Testament commonly re- 
puted to be the notes of the 
said John Wesley, and in the 
first four volumes of sermons 
commonly reputed to be written 
and published by him.” Of 
course, if it could be proved 
that the State created or pur- 
ported to alter the doctrine of 
the Established Church, such 
action on the part of the State 
would be morally and theo- 
logically indefensible, but on 
this matter the authority of 
the late Lord Selborne is 
clear. “No State legislation 
in England ever affected the 
Creed or the Orders of the 
Ministry of the Church other- 
wise than by adding eertain 
sanctions of law to what the 
Church had from the begin- 
ning received: no such legisla- 
tion as to doctrine or worship 
—certainly none which is now 
in force—took place, except in 
confirmation of what had al- 
ready been determined and 
agreed to in the Synods of 
the Church.” And in the 37th 
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Article of Religion it is laid 
down that “we give not to 
our Princes the ministering 
either of God’s Word or of the 
Sacraments.” Again, if it is 
urged that Convocation cannot 
amend the doctrine, ritual, or 
substance of the Church with- 
out the sanction of the Crown 
evidenced by an Act of Parlia- 
ment,—a constitutional prac- 
tice essential to any theory of 
Establishment,—it may be an- 
swered that in like manner 
Nonconformist denominations 
without losing their endow- 
ments cannot effectuate any 
change in their tenets except 
under the Dissenters Chapels 
Act, 1844, or a special Act of 
Parliament giving them power 
so to do. The two funda- 
mental objections urged by 
Nonconformists against Church 
Establishments therefore fall 
to the ground. Church Estab- 
lishments are not found to be 
either “an encroachment upon 
the rights of man, or an in- 
vasion of the prerogatives of 
God.” 

The Royal Supremacy over 
Church and State has re- 
mained unchallenged for at 
least 300 years. As Head of 
the State, the Sovereign in the 
last resort has jurisdiction to 
decide every dispute in eccle- 
siastical as well as in civil 
matters. This jurisdiction has 
been exercised from the earliest 
times, and was confirmed by 
the Constitutions of Clarendon 
in 1164. It may be that the 
Sovereign should act in causes 
relating to doctrine and ritual 
solely upon the advice of the 
Bishops in Convocation, or of 
other ecclesiastical persons, al- 
though up to the present time 
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no such custom has prevailed. 
It is at least an open question 
whether an ultimate tribunal 
in ecclesiastical matters 80 
composed would command uni- 
versal obedience from the 
clergy, but it is quite clear 
that to refuse to support the 
Establishment, unless this 
change is carried out, is to 
endanger the parochial sys- 
tem, and thereby to expose 
the nation to the perils of 
materialism. 

AChurch Establishment con- 
firms the privileges of the 
clergy, and invests the laity 
with a legal right to receive 
the ministration of the Christ- 
ian faith. It is only under the 
parochial system, which is an 
incident of Church Establish- 
ment, that the Church can 
readily fulfil its sacred mission 
of seeking and saving those 
that are lost. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, 
in the course of an historical 
address in the House of Lords 
in defence of the Establish- 
ment in Ireland in 1869, was 
careful to explain that “an 
Establishment is not its en- 
dowments: of course not, any 
more than a man is his purse, 
—but to deprive a man of his 
purse may have an uncomfort- 
able and unpleasant effect not 
only on his moral but on his 
spiritual nature.” The issues 
raised by disestablishment and 
disendowment are not identi- 
cal, but when the meaning of 
disestablishment is understood, 
the effect of disendowment can 
be more fully appreciated. It 
is seen to be an invasion of the 
rights of the laity as well as 
a means of “plundering the 
parson.” The Archbishop of 


Armagh pointed out to a meet- 
ing of Members of Parliament 
held at the House of Commons 
in May 1912 that the clergy 
of the Church of Ireland have 
decreased in numbers since the 
disestablishment of the Irish 
Church from 2050 to 1460, 
owing to the inability of the 
Church to provide resident 
ministers. Now it is a cardinal 
Tory principle to attach more 
value to experience than to 
experiments, and when it is 
realised that the effect of dis- 
endowment, for example, in 
Wales, would be that out of 
a total of 984 incumbents, 220 
would be totally deprived of 
their present emoluments, and 
75 in addition would be left 
with less than 5s. a-week to 
live upon, and when it is ap- 
preciated that the only minister 
in many of these parishes 
(situated as they are for the 
most part in the Uplands of 
Wales) is the resident minister 
of the Established Church, the 
laity will not be prepared 
readily to give up, either in 
their own interests or in those 
of their children, their im- 
memorial right to have the 
Christian faith ministered to 
them. 

It must not be forgotten that 
it is not the intention of the 
Radical Government to dis- 
establish and disendow one 
denomination in order to estab- 
lish and endow another. It is 
the intention of the Radical 
Government to annex for 
secular purposes property held 
in trust for the propagation of 
Christianity. Upon what prin- 
ciple ean such a scheme be 
justified? No one disputes the 
proposition which Lord Romilly 
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(Master of the Rolls) laid down 
in 1869, that “if a Corporation 
does not answer the purpose 
for which it was established, or 
fulfil the duties for which it 
was instituted, the State, ac- 
cording to all principles of 
good government, has full power 
to deal with it.” Nor is it 
contended, if the Church has 
failed in its purpose, that its en- 
dowments should not be taken 
from it and applied to other 
religious purposes ; but in fact 
it is beyond controversy that 
the Church in Wales is ful- 
filling its trust with conspicu- 
ous success, and no higher 
tributes to its work could be 
paid than those which have 
been bestowed upon the Welsh 
Dioceses by Mr Gladstone and 
Mr Asquith. Nonconformist 
enemies of the Establishment, 
however, desire to see the 
Church dismembered, not be- 
cause it is weak but because it 
is strong; not because its in- 
fluence is waning, but because 
year by year its teaching is 
proving more attractive to the 
people. They urge that the 
advance of the Church involves 
the decline of Nonconformity, 
but why, on that ground, ought 
the Church in Wales to be dis- 
established and disendowed ? 
Further, Mr Gladstone in the 
case of the Irish Church pro- 
mised that “every vested 
interest shall receive absolute 
compensation and satisfaction.” 
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It is not only the clergy but 
the laity who have vested 
rights in the Established 
Church. What compensation 
are laymen to receive under the 
Bill for the loss of a vested 
and legal right to receive the 
ministration of the Sacraments? 
The obligations of the State 
towards corporate property are 
analogous to those of a trustee. 
Upon what principle is a 
trustee justified in appropriat- 
ing to himself the property of 
which he is the fiduciary? To 
these questions no satisfactory 
answer is suggested or can be 
given. The Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill will cripple the 
resources of the Church with- 
out conferring any benefits 
upon Nonconformity. It will 
strike a blow at the rights of 
the laity, and at the same time 
profoundly intensify sectarian 
bitterness, and if it is placed 
on the Statute-book every other 
Church Establishment will be 
threatened with a similar fate. 
Is it possible to prevent its 
passage into law? In one way 
only can such a catastrophe be 
averted and the attack upon 
the Church brought to nothing, 
and that is by explaining to 
public audiences that the dis- 
establishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church involves 
not only the spoliation of the 
clergy, but an invasion of their 
immemorial legal rights. 
ARTHUR PAGE. 











SANDERSON’S VENUS. 


BY ST JOHN LUCAS, 


A FEW years ago visitors to 
Rome who had permission to 
inspect the private apartments 
of the palace of Prince Monte- 
grigio (who married Miss Sadie 
Van Gugg of Manhattan and 
bitterly regretted that rash 
and wellnigh involuntary act) 
might have seen in a corner 
of the piano nobile a picture of 
rare and curious charm. It 
was a representation of the 
Holy Family, and the grouping 
of its figures followed the usual 
convention: the Madonna was 
enthroned beneath an arch of 
rocks, which had apparently 
been copied by the artist from 
a pile of brown cardboard 
boxes; the Holy Child was on 
her knees; His left hand held 
a rose, and His right hand was 
raised to bless a diminutive and 
swarthy St John Baptist, who 
wore a neat little coat of 
camel’s hair, and had thrived 
obviously on a diet of locusts 
and honey. In the background 
was a pleasant Tuscan land- 
scape of small buff-coloured 
hills, dotted with dark-green 
trees and intersected by narrow 
white roads, along which were 
travelling somewhat incon- 
gruous camels and persons in 
turbans. On the extreme right 
of the picture was a cor- 
ner of Florence, with Giotto’s 
Campanile and the towers of 
the Palazzo Vecchio and the 
Badia clustered above it, and 


I. 


the Arno, in startling streaks 
of blue and silver, gleaming 
below. 

To the casual tourist there 
was nothing especially remark- 
able in the picture, but to any 
enthusiast who was on the 
watch for the beauty that lurks 
shyly in dim places and dusty 
corners it had an extraordinary 
and individual appeal. The 
yellow- haired, grey-eyed girl 
who sat to the unknown painter 
for his Madonna had certainly 
possessed a loveliness which 
seemed to these enthusiasts 
more wonderful than the beauty 
of the Venus whom she faintly 
resembled—the masterpiece of 
Botticelli in the Uffizii. Her 
eyes, though full of dreams, 
were bright; her lips a living 
red, and her neck and bosom 
had the warm pallor that seems 
to waver and change whilst 
one looks at it,—the mysteri- 
ous pallor of a white flower in 
the dusk. She was dressed in 
a very simple, dull blue robe 
that was open to the breasts, 
and her slender throat rose 
from it like a lily. Pater says 
somewhere that the Madonnas 
of Botticelli always seem de- 
pressed by the intolerable 
honour that has come to them. 
There was no sign of depres- 
sion in the face of the Monte- 
grigio Virgin; she looked proud, 
she looked triumphant, and 
though she was still a slight 
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girl, she even looked imperious. 
Her spirit, in fact, was rejoic- 
ing, and she was quite happy 
in knowing that from hence- 
forth all generations would call 
her blessed. 

This is not the place, nor 
have I the capacity, to describe 
in detail the technical merits of 
the picture. It is enough to 
say that though the back- 
ground was commonplace and 
the composition conventional 
(if we except the figure of 
Saint Joseph, who was asleep 
on a rock with his mouth 
widely open), the Virgin her- 
self betrayed the hand of a 
master in every line—a master 
completely individual, whose 
other works, if they were in 
existence, would be recognis- 
able at once. She gave one, 
somehow, the impression that 
she was not idealised from the 
model, but that she was a 
careful portrait of some girl 
with a strong and beautiful per- 
sonality, some proud daughter 
of Florence whom the painter 
watched and loved. There was 
a certain detail in the picture 
which seemed to support this 
impression: on one side of the 
Virgin’s throat, at the curve 
where it joined her lovely 
shoulders, was a faint fleck of 
colour, as if a tiny crimson 
petal of geranium had fallen 
and rested on it. That this 
could be due to a slip of the 
brush which the painter had 
omitted to correct was highly 
improbable; possibly it was 
caused by a decay of pigment, 
but in reality there was little 
doubt that it was meant to 
represent a so-called birth- 
mark which had actually 
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belonged to the lady who had 
done the painter the honour 
of sitting to him. One knows 
that in the time of the Re- 
naissance such a mark on a 
lovely body was often con- 
sidered a beauty rather than 
a blemish, and the painter, 
no doubt, felt that he was 
paying a compliment with his 
accuracy. 


Of the picture’s history no- 
thing was known. Prince 
Montegrigio and his wife (who 
had obtained culture by at- 
tending esthetic tea - parties 
in Boston) were collectors of 
works of art, but their tastes 
were omnivorous rather than 
eclectic. They acquired the 
Holy Family and many other 
of their artistic treasures at 
a sale of the effects of an 
eccentric old Englishman who 
lived and died alone in a 
room on the Ripetta; and I 
regret to say that it still 
hung amongst the sham 
Primitives, doubtful Correggios, 
and unmistakable Sassoferratos 
and Carlo Dolcis which had 
formerly been its neighbours. 
The Princess, after careful 
consideration, labelled it with 
the great name of Leonardo 
da Vinei, but subsequently, 
acting under the advice of 
some artistic friends, she 
changed the name to that of 
Botticelli. Other friends, even 
more artistic, induced her, 
somewhat against her will, to 
alter this ascription to the 
simpler one of IJgnoto. But 
she always asserted privately 
to relatives and friends from 
America that it was by one 
or the other of the two grand 
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artists whose names it had 
formerly borne. 

Ignoto was the title that it 
kept until the great and never- 
to-be-forgotten day whenSimon 
Jubb adjusted his monocle, 
which he had allowed to drop 
as he passed the Sassoferratos 
and Carlo Dolcis, and paused 
to gaze upon its beauty. This 
very eminent person, the 
Lucifer of critics, the Don 
Juan of art with whom the 
reputation of no old master 
was safe, had lately proved 
that all the Botticellis in the 
Uffizii were Botticinis, that the 
Titians with a certain kind of 
big toe in the Venice Academy 
were painted by another per- 
son of the same name who 
lived in Cadore, and that 
Giorgione was only an earlier 
manifestation of Sairey Gamp’s 
Mrs Harris. He was now pass- 
ing like a devouring pestilence 
through all the public and 
private galleries of Rome. It 
was rumoured that his re- 
marks in the Vatican had 
made the Pope ill; he had 
finally wrecked the honour of 
the Villa Borghese; but at 
last, as he halted before the 
Montegrigio Madonna, the 
whirligig of time brought in 
its revenges. His mission was 
no longer iconoclastic; it be- 
came suddenly creative. 


In spite of his long career 
of destructive criticism, Simon 
Jubb felt at once that he was 
in the presence of a master- 
piece. But he could form no 
theory about the identity of the 
painter, though, proceeding on 
his usual method, he was able 
to eliminate various artists 
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who might possibly have had 
a hand in some part of the 
work. He drew a tiny alu- 
minium measuring -rod from 
his pocket, and discovered at 
once that the proportions of 
the feet disposed of the claims 
of Filippino Lippi; that the 
curve of the nose and the 
length of the left thumbnail 
respectively put Botticelli and 
Botticini hors concours. A 
similar process eliminated vari- 
ops less- known Florentines, 
and an hour later Simon 
Jubb was able to realise that 
he was the happy discoverer 
of a new old master. There 
remained, of course, the pos- 
sibility that the picture was 
a modern forgery; but when 
he had inspected it through 
a strong glass he saw that 
its original surface had been 
prepared with equal portions 
of Turkish oil and white of 
egg —a method which had 
defied the most cunning and 
enthusiastic tricksters. It was 
not modern ; it was painted by 
one of the recognised great 
artists, and in all his experi- 
ence he had never seen & 
picture which he could con- 
fidently assert to be another 
work of the hand which 
produced it. His task was 
clear; he had to find a name 
for the painter, and he had 
to find, if possible, another 
example of his work. 

He held a consultation with 
the Prince, who could tell him 
nothing about the picture's 
history; nor was he able to 
discover by what means, or 
how long ago, the lonely 
Englishman who lived on the 
Ripetta had become possessed 
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of it. At first he decided to 


call the artist the Maestro 
della Madonna Macolata; but 
finding that this title gave 
offence to certain of his 
Catholic friends, he changed 
the name provisionally to that 
of Alunno di Botticini. His 
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technical reasons for this 
latter title were complicated 
and tedious, and shall not 
detain us. They may be 
found by the curious in one 
of the back numbers of the 
erudite Burlington Magazine 
of Fine Art. 


II. 


Sanderson was a young 
painter who had become ac- 
quainted with Jubb in Florence 
and had met him again in Rome. 
Jubb took no particular in- 
terest in modern art, regard- 
ing its votaries as purblind 
creatures who wasted their 
time in tending a fire which 
had in reality been long since 
extinct, but he liked Sanderson, 
who had an enthusiastic ad- 
miration for fifteenth-century 
Florentines and was not in- 
disposed to venerate Jubb. 
When the eminent critic made 
his great discovery, Sanderson, 
who had been attempting to 
paint maddening sunsets at 
Frascati, came to Rome and 
rushed off at once to the 
Palazzo Montegrigio. There, 
in the usual foolish manner of 
artists and other lunatics, he 
fell madly in love with the 
Madonna, abandoned his sun- 
sets and spent his time quarter- 
ing Rome like a sleuth-hound 
in quest of other works by the 
great unknown. Meanwhile, 
Jubb, having written a great 
many little articles for the 
Italian and English papers, 
went to Florence and worked 
systematically through the 
collection of drawings in the 
Uffizi. Prince Montegrigio, 
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for his part, put a flunkey in 
elegant livery at the door of 
the Palace, and charged each 
visitor a lira for the privilege 
of visiting the piano nobile. 


After some time it seemed 
as if the Prince was the only 
fortunate member of the trio. 
Jubb discovered nothing which 
could possibly be ascribed to 
the Alunno, though twice a- 
week, on an average, he sent a 
telegram to the Princess which 
begged her to change the name 
to something equally far- 
fetched. But the Princess was 
weary of changes which made 
her artistic friends reproach 
her, and she ignored the tele- 
grams. Sanderson, having 
visited all the larger galleries, 
invaded private houses so in- 
cessantly that he felt like a 
gas-inspector; he was amazed 
at the wealth of good painting 
to be found in them, and yet 
more amazed by the comic 
variety of the modern Italian 
artistic sense; but he found no 
picture that resembled his be- 


loved Madonna, and by that time 
his passion for her had grown 


so intense that he was glad. He 

wanted her to be unique: he 

felt that he would have loved 

Simonetta more if Botticelli 
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had painted her less often. 
After he had violated the 
privacy of every house in Rome 
that was reported to contain an 
old picture, he began to ran- 
sack the shops, and obtained 
a startling insight into the 
evil soul of the modern copyist. 
No one, however, he thanked 
Heaven, had troubled to copy 
his Madonna. 

At last he decided to aban- 
don the quest so far as Rome 
was concerned and to meet 
Jubb in Florence. It was 
possible that in Prato or Pis- 
toja, or even in some of the 
villages of the Casentino, they 
might find aclue. Before leav- 
ing Rome he gave himself three 
days’ holiday which he passed 
amongst the sculpture of the 
Capitol, the Terme, and the 
Vatican. On the afternoon of 
the third day he was returning 
from St Peter’s through the 


Borgo, and had paused to 
admire an extraordinarily fine 
vegetable shop in that ancient 
quarter; for Sanderson, like 
all true artists, loved a pageant 
of vegetables, and it is only 
in Italy that you find such 


pageants at their best. His 
eyes feasted for some moments 
on the deep, restful green of 
the leaves, the vivid reds and 
oranges of the beets and car- 
rots, the sunny, jovial gold of 
the pumpkins, and the subtle 
greys and browns of the onions 
and leeks. He was about to 
proceed on his way when his 
eye fell on a small window 
which was almost concealed by 
some large wicker crates of 
fennel. In the window was 
one old picture, a Byzantine 
Madonna with an olive-green 
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face and an ugly scowl. Evyi- 
dently the window belonged to 
a dealer in antiques, but he 
had passed down the street 
twenty times during his quest 
and never seen it, thanks to 
the neighbouring greengrocer, 
Alongside the window was a 
small door. Sanderson picked 
his way towards it through the 
vegetables, and when he reached 
it he found himself gazing into 
an almost completely dark 
cave. He was hesitating there 
amongst the strings of onions, 
like a shy nymph in a leafy 
bower, when a pleasant voice, 
speaking Italian, invited him 
to enter. A moment later 
there was the sound of an 
inner door being hastily closed, 
and then a personage who was 
probably the owner of the 
voice came to meet him on 
the threshold. He was a very 
corpulent old man, with a 
yellow, wrinkled face and long 
grey hair that fell in ringlets 
to his collar; he was clean- 
shaven and benevolent-looking, 
and altogether, Sanderson 
thought, he had decidedly the 
air of an unfrocked priest. He 
smiled amiably at Sanderson, 
and made a polite gesture with 
very fat, flabby white hands. 
“The signore wishes to see 
the picture ? ” he inquired. 
“That or any other, if you 
please,” replied Sanderson. 
The old man ushered him into 
the room, and when his eyes 
had grown used to the dim 
light he saw that the walls 
were hung with pictures, 
mostly, as far as he could 
judge, copies of primitives like 
the Madonna in the window. 
The room was crowded with 
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tables, and the tables were 
strewn with the rubbish that 
is the usual stock-in-trade of 
the small dealer in bric-4-brac 
—strings of beads, medallions 
of Pius IX. and Vittorio Em- 
manuele II., tinsel votive offer- 
ings, scraps of dried palm- 
leaves, religious prints in 
primary colours, mouldering 
bronze coins of the Empire, 
snuff-boxes, fans, brass rings, 
ugly cameos, bad intaglios, and 
a dilapidated stuffed rabbit. 
The atmosphere was heavily 
oppressive ; the old man seemed 
to have been trying to counter- 
act the powerful aroma of his 
neighbour’s onions with the 
rankest of tobacco. 

“The signore is an artist?” 
asked the old man, pointing to 
Sanderson’s sketch-book. “I 
have, I fear, few interesting 
pictures. In old times my 
collection was celebrated. But 
the best are gone.” 

“Tt is rather difficult to see 
your pictures,” said Sanderson. 
“T shouldn’t like your room 
as a studio,” he added, peering 
at the dim and gloomy visage 
of a warrior which hung close 
to him. 

“ Ah, I do not paint, signore,” 
said the old man. “Once, long 
ago, in a small way, but now— 
I am content to admire the 
work of others. But I will 
give you more light.” He 
went outside, and by the simple 
process of upsetting a couple 
of the crates of fennel he con- 
trived to admit a startling 
quantity of evening sunlight. 
Sanderson examined the pic- 
tures. They were just what 
he had expected: daubed 
copies of artists who had been 
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popular half a century ago, a 
few mouldy primitives that 
might or might not be genuine 
but had all been badly touched- 
up, @ series of scenes in the 
Campagna of the lifeless oleo- 
graphic type, and a couple 
of portraits, rather cleverly 
painted, but obviously by a 
modern hand. His host walked 
round the room with him, but 
made no effort to praise the 
pictures. He spoke, indeed, of 
all of them with indulgent 
contempt. 

“They are very ugly, sig- 
nore,” he said, “but yet I keep 
them. They are the dregs of 
my collection, too bad to sell, 
but I have had them many 
years. It is but rarely that 
the forestiert visit me now, and 
when they do I dissuade them 
from buying. One has been 
an artist and one has a con- 
science. If it were not for 
old associations I would burn 
them all.” 

The attitude, if it were 
genuine, thought Sanderson, 
was most unusual in a Roman 
of that particular profession. 
But when the old man had 
talked for a little while the 
painter began to feel that he 
belonged to the rather indefin- 
able class which in England 
is called gentle; he had an 
ease, a distinction which was 
subtly different from the usual 
good manners of the Italian. 
His reminiscences of Rome ap- 
peared to extend very far back ; 
he talked of great works of art 
which had been for sale at 
ridiculously low prices in the 
fifties and sixties,—in the days 
when it was still possible for 
the connoisseur to find a 
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genuine master in little shops 
like his own. Sanderson spoke 
of the Roman galleries; the 
old man knew them well, and 
dwelt with nice discrimination 
on their comparative merits. 
But it was many years since 
he had visited them. His 
memory was extraordinary. 
An idea came to Sanderson. 
There was just a chance that 
the old man might know some- 
thing of the history of his 
Madonna. 

“Have you seen the collec- 
tion of Prince Montegrigio?” 
he asked. 

The old man shook his head. 

“It was only formed a year 
or two ago,” he said, “since 
the Prince’s marriage to an 
American lordessa. And on 
the whole the strings of onions 
on the wall outside are better 
worth your regard. His wife, 
you see, made it, and the 
Americans, as regards pictures, 
are like week-old kittens. They 
have been born into the world 
of art, they grope, but their 
eyes are not yet open.” 

“Have you, by chance, heard 
of an Englishman called Simon 
Jubb?” asked Sanderson. 

The old man repeated the 
word several times, as if he 
were slightly amused by its 
sound. 

“No,” he answered at length. 
‘“‘No. I have never heard of 
Signor Djiubb. Who is he?” 

“He is a celebrated English 
art-critic who lives in Italy,” 
explained Sanderson. 

“Ah!” said the old man. 
He was silent for a moment. 
Then he said, with no hint of 
irony in his voice, “All the 
English who live in Italy are 
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celebrated art-critics. What 
of this celebrated Djiubb, 
signore ?” 

“Well,” said Sanderson, 
“his chief claim to fame at 
present is that in the truly 
abominable collection of Prince 
Montegrigio he has discovered 
a masterpiece.” 

“T can well believe it,” said 
the old man. This time he 
spoke drily. ‘And who is the 
painter of the masterpiece?” 
he asked. 

“We don’t know,” Sander- 
son answered. ‘ But Signor 
Jubb thinks at present that it 
is by a pupil of Botticini. It is 
a Holy Family.” 

“Molto interessante,” said 
the old man. “And where 
did the Prince find it?” 

“He bought it,” said Sander- 
son, “at the sale of a collection 
made by an Englishman who 
lived on the Ripetta.” 

“Ha! I have lived there my- 
self,” said the old man. When 
he had spoken these words he 
turned abruptly away from 
Sanderson and marched to a 
door which was in the wall 
opposite to the entrance of the 
shop. He took a key out of 
his pocket, locked the door, and 
returned to Sanderson. 

“Tell me more about the 
picture,” he said. 

“There’s not much to tell,” 
said the painter, “unless I go 
into raptures about its beauty, 
—the beauty, that is, of the 
figures in it, for the rest of 
it is rather feeble.” For a 
moment he imagined that he 
saw a faint flicker of mirth in 
the calm eyes of the old man. 

“Then the figures are finely 
painted?” inquired the old man. 
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“They're magnificent !” San- 
derson declared. ‘“They’ve a 
strength, a combination of 
tenderness and vigour! The 
Virgin is completely individual ; 
she’s as unlike any other Virgin 
as a Madonna of Leonardo. 
She’s the work of a very great 
master, and for the life of us 
we can’t discover any picture 
or drawing remotely resem- 
bling her.” 

The old man laid his hand 
gently on Sanderson’s sleeve. 

“My dear signore,” he said, 
“T do not wish to damp your 
noble and legitimate enthus- 
iasm, but what you have told 
me of this picture arouses my 
grave mistrust. I suspect it of 
being a modern forgery.”’ 

Sanderson stared. “And a 
forgery of what?” he cried. 
“Tf it is, the forger is one of 
the greatest painters who ever 
lived. The man who could do 
work of that kind wouldn’t 
trouble to waste his time in 
producing sham antiques; he'd 
give us signed masterpieces of 
his own. But Signor Jubb’s 
profound knowledge of the 
technical methods of painting 
is sufficient to prove that the 
picture is genuine Quattro- 
cento work, He has dis- 
covered that a certain medium 


was used by the painter which. 


is unknown to forgers,—or, if 
it’s known, which no forger 
would go to the trouble of 
using, for only the greatest 
expert can detect its traces,” 

The old man looked inter- 
ested. “Signor Djiubb is 
evidently a profound student 
of ancient art,” he said. 

“Oh, he’s a pezzo grosso!” 
cried Sanderson. “I must 
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bring him to see you. By the 
way,” he added suddenly, “I 
suppose you don’t know any- 
thing about the Englishman 
who lived on the Ripetta?” 

The old man seemed to be 
lost in thought for a moment. 
Then he said, “I think I know 
whom you mean, signore, and 
I have a certain recollection 
of the picture to which you 
allude. I was not aware that 
it had passed into the hands of 
Prince Montegrigio,” 

“You remember it?” cried 
Sanderson. “And you never 
thought that it was one of the 
finest paintings in the world? 
I can’t understand that, sig- 
nore. During the course of 
our most interesting conver- 
sation I had come to the con- 
clusion that your judgment 
was impeccable.” 

The old man made him a 
bow, smiling cryptically. 

“You have discovered the 


heel of Achilles, signore,” he 


said. ‘I confess that the 
picture never seemed to me to 
be the work of one of the old 
masters. But possibly we are 
each thinking of a different 
picture. If not, I am quite 
certain that there is another 
in existence which was painted 
by the same hand.” 

He said these words very 
slowly, looking steadily at 
Sanderson with his limpid, 
light - blue eyes. Sanderson 
stared at him and felt that 
things were about to happen. 

“You will respect a secret,” 
said the old man. He went to 
the back of the shop and began 
to move some large paper- 
covered packages that rested 
against the wall. Seeing that 
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they were heavy, Sanderson 
offered to help him, but the old 
man requested him almost 
brusquely to touch nothing. 
Presently he returned with a 
square parcel, which was also 
eovered with paper. He began 
to unpack it, and then seemed 
to hesitate. 

“You are the first person, 
signore, who has seen this 
picture,” he said. “I must 
request you not to mention its 
existence to any one.” 

Sanderson nodded, and the 
old man withdrew the picture 
from its wrappings. It was 
painted on a wood panel about 
three feet in height and eigh- 
teen inches in breadth and was 
unframed. The old man put 
it on the table, and Sanderson 
bent over it, uttering next 
moment a startled cry. It was 
a study of a young girl; she 
was completely nude and had 
braided yellow hair that hung 
in thick coils to her waist. 
The painting was exquisite, but 
Sanderson had no eyes for it; 
he saw at once that the face 
was the face of the Monte- 
grigio Madonna, and that on 
the neck was a faint crimson 
stain, as if the petal of a 
geranium had fallen and rested 
there. 

Sanderson was greatly ex- 
cited. After he had inspected 
the picture carefully he turned 
to the old man. 

“The face is identical with 
the other Madonna,” he said, 
“the details correspond ex- 
actly. This is a most wonder- 
ful event. And now, signore, 
tell me its history.” 

The old man smiled and 
shrugged. “Ah! its history!” 


he echoed. “Do you suppose 
it has one? Why shouldn’t it 
be a skilful imitation of an old 
painting done by some poor 
devil of genius who hadn’t a 
soldo—someone who had seen 
the Venus of Botticelli and 
knew a contadina who had the 
same kind of hair? It is a 
beautiful work, certainly, and 
to contemplate it gives me 
pleasure, but if I were to offer 
it for sale I should not pretend 
that it was antique.” 

The disciple of Jubb in- 
spected the painting very care- 
fully through a magnifying- 
glass. 

“Then you would be wrong, 
signore,” he said. “The picture 
is certainly antique. Signore 
Jubb himself would be the first 
to tell you so.” 

“Signor Djiubb will not 
have the opportunity,” replied 
the old man with decision. “If 
I allowed him to see it he 
would write about it in all the 
papers and I should never have 
a moment’s peace, I must en- 
treat you to respect my con- 
fidence. I allowed you to see 
the picture because you are 
sympathetic and enthusiastic 
and also because I felt that 
you were wasting your time 
on @ fool’s errand. I do not, 
of course, wish to speak dis- 
paragingly of Signor Djiubb, 
but I am convinced that he 
knows nothing whatsoever 
about painting. This picture 
was certainly painted by the 
artist of the Montegrigio 
Madonna, and the sight of it 
ought to make you realise that 
they are both modern pieces of 
trickery.” 

“And I know perfectly well 
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that they are not,” said Sander- 
son. “Signor Jubb has dis- 
covered an infallible test. No 
forger has learnt the use of 
white of egg and Turkish oil. 
Traces of these are plainly 
visible through my glass.” 

The old man threw up his 
hands. 

“Very well, signore,” he 
said, ‘‘my conscience is clear. 
The Madonna and the Holy 
Saints are witnesses of that. 
I will sell you the picture for 
ten thousand lire.” 

He replaced the panel in its 
wrappings. Sanderson watched 
him as he did so, wondering 
where he was to raise @ sum 
equivalent to his whole year’s 
income. Jubb, of course, was 
rich, but Jubb could hardly 
be invited to subscribe to the 
purchase of a picture which 
he had never seen. Sander- 
son was greatly astonished 
that the old man had offered 
to sell it. Affairs, however, 
were now in the plane of 
business, and in that plane 
the procedure in an Italian 
picture-shop is common form. 

“T am only an artist,” 
he said; “I could not offer 
more than five thousand.” 
The old man looked intensely 
sympathetic, but shook his 
head. 

“Impossible, Signore,” he 
answered. He tied the string 
of the package, and then said, 
“Kight thousand, and the pic- 
ture is yours.” 

“Tll think it over,” said 
Sanderson. He began to real- 
ise that the old man had meant 
to sell him the picture from the 
moment that he unwrapped it. 

“It will afford me great 
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pleasure if I may come to 
talk with you again,” he 
said. 

“The pleasure will be wholly 
mine,” replied the old man 
with a magnificent bow. 


Sanderson walked to his 
rooms in the Via Margutta, 
put a chair on the balcony, 
lit a cigar, and sat down to 
meditate on the great event 
of the afternoon. That lovely 
face, with its aureole of yellow 
hair, seemed to live again 
before his eyes, and he felt 
that though bankruptcy and 
bare feet were the result of 
the purchase, the picture 
should be his. It was strange 
that the mysterious old man 
should have reiterated his 
belief that it was a modern 
work ; to an expert the traces 
of the Turkish oil and white- 
of-egg process were finally 
convincing. But, after all, the 
history of the work didn’t 
matter any more; Sanderson 
was in love with a type of 
girlhood more beautiful than 
any dream of his artist soul. 
She had been lovely as the 
Madonna, she was more lovely 
as Venus, with her hair stirred 
by the spring wind, her sun- 
warmed limbs and her little 
feet that rested like faint pink 
shells on the edge of the sea. 
Even if Jubb turned rene- 
gade to the great doctrine 
of Turkish oil he would not 
care. 

In the evening he wrote to 
the critic, guardedly, hinting 
that he had found something 
which might help to reveal 
the secret of the Madonna. 
Jubb, in answer, announced 
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that he was about to return 
to Rome, and that his offer 
to re-label the pictures in the 
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Pitti Palace had been foolishly 
refused by the guardians of 
that shrine of art. 


III. 


It was essential, Sanderson 
decided, that Jubb should see 
the picture. He went nearly 
every day to the little shop in 
the Borgo, and exhausted all 
his persuasive powers in re- 
iterated efforts to persuade the 
old man. The old man, whose 
name, as he presently dis- 
covered, was Giacinto Fontana, 
at last, though very reluctantly, 
consented to receive a visit 
from Jubb, but only on the 
conditions that the critic 
would write nothing about the 
picture without his permission, 
and that, if it passed from the 
hands of its present owner, it 
should neither be shown to 
any one in Italy nor exhibited 
publicly in any other country. 
Sanderson thought the con- 
ditions absurdly eccentric; 
their reason, he supposed, was 
that the old man still per- 
sisted in suspecting the picture 
to be a forgery, and was afraid 
of getting into trouble if the 
world at large happened to 
share his besotted opinion. 
Sanderson expatiated lengthily 
on the great Turkish oil test ; 
the old man was politely inter- 
ested but firmly sceptical. He 
remained so even when Jubb 
arrived to declare, without the 
least hesitation, that the pic- 
ture was a genuine master- 
piece by the Alunno di Botti- 
cini. Yet he was plainly 
anxious to sell it if he could 
be certain that the conditions 





which he imposed on the buyer 
would be observed. 

The behaviour of Jubb when 
he heard of the conditions was 
remarkable. He raved, he 
threatened, he cajoled; he 
proved that the suppression 
of a masterpiece was a wrong 
done to Italy; and for the un- 
restricted possession of the 
picture he offered a much 
larger sum than Fontana had 
asked. Fontana was invulner- 
able at every point, became 
sulky, hinted that he wished 
to keep the picture. “At 


least give me permission to 
show it to the world after 
your death!” Jubb had im- 
plored him, and he replied 


with a smile, “You would 
certainly murder me, signore; 
I should do the same were I 
in your position.” In despera- 
tion Jubb threatened to reveal 
the existence of the Venus. 
His friend’s rash promise, he 
asserted, couldn’t be held to 
bind him. Fontana replied 
promptly that any move of 
the kind would result in the 
instant destruction of the 
picture, and he looked as if 
he meant it. Finally, Jubb 
flew into a rage, and went 
off vowing that he would 
never consent to so limited 
a kind of ownership. 

He did not return to the 
little shop in the Borgo, and 
he managed to persuade San- 
derson to refrain for three 
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avs from going there. San- 
ran pn og himself with 
frequent visits to the Palazzo 
Montegrigio, but his soul 
yearned for the Venus, and 
one afternoon, when all Rome 
was flooded with sunshine and 
the scent of spring flowers, he 
evaded Jubb and crossed the 
Ponte ‘Sant’ Angelo. When 
he reached Fontana’s door he 
found it closed, —an unusual 
spectacle. He knocked: there 
was no answer; he knocked 
again, then turned the handle. 
The door was not locked, and 
he concluded that Fontana 
had only gone out for a 
moment. He _ entered, sat 


down, and began to look at 
the religious prints in primary 
colours. He longed to unpack 
the Venus, but felt that such 
an act, in the absence of its 
owner, would be illegitimate. 
Five minutes passed, and 


Fontana did not appear. San- 
derson wearied hugely of the 
religious prints, and began to 
inspect the pictures on the 
walls, Whilst he was thus 
employed he thought that he 
heard a slight sound beyond 
the inner door. It occurred 
to him then that Fontana was 
inside it and had not heard 
him knock. He hesitated for 


a& moment, and then tapped 


the door gently. There was 
no sound from within. He 
tapped again, then he pushed 
the door, It yielded; he called 
Fontana by name and looked 
into the room. 

For a moment he thought 
that either he was mad or 
that Fontana had played him 
a fantastic trick. In the centre 
of a long, light room that was 
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hung, apparently, with all the 
greatest masterpieees of Italian 
art, sat a young girl in a plain 
black dress, mending a stock- 
ing. She raised her eyes when 
Sanderson entered and looked 
at him steadily. There was a 
certain surprise, but no alarm 
in her expression ; she had the 
air of a queen who contemplates 
an awkward courtier,—an air 
neither of amusement nor of 
irritation but simply one of 
superb indifference. Her glance 
did not falter, though Sander- 
son stared at her for a full 
minute without speaking, open- 
mouthed, with the glare of an 
immense question in his eyes. 
His lips moved, but no sound 
issued from them. His heart 
was beating furiously. Surely, 
he thought, it was a dream, 
@ hallucination! For the face 
of the girl with the stocking 
was the face of the Montegrigio 
Madonna and the face of the 
Venus. She had the same 
coils of yellow hair, the soar- 
ing throat, the slender hands. 
Sanderson gasped; a voice 
within him seemed to be say- 
ing: “What luck! if only it’s 
not a dream, what wonderful, 
heavenly luck!” 

He collected himself at last, 
and began to stammer out ex- 
cuses for his intrusion. She 
smiled faintly (Sanderson 
nearly shouted when he saw 
her smile), rose from her chair, 
and replied that the fault was 
hers; she had heard him mov- 
ing in the shop, but had im- 
agined that it was her grand- 
father, who had gone to be 
shaved by the barber across 
the road. Her voice was low 
and soft, and made Sanderson 
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feel that he had been bellow- 
ing. And always she contem- 
plated him with those great 
grey eyes. Sanderson was 
young, tall, looked honest and 
kind, and was certainly unlike 
most of her neighbours in the 
Borgo. No doubt that she 
found a new type interesting. 
When he began to explain his 
identity she said, with a smile 
that was less faint than at 
first, that she had guessed him 
at once to be her grandfather’s 
English friend. “One of them,” 
corrected Sanderson, and she 
laughed, showing the two little 
rows of pearly teeth which the 
smile of the Venus revealed. 
“The other Englishman is not 
a friend,” she explained, “but 
when my grandfather begins 
to speak of him he can say 
nothing, he can only laugh and 
laugh. If you will condescend 
to sit down, signore,” she 
added, “‘I will go and tell him 
that you are here. He is fond, 
after he is shaved, of lectur- 
ing to the poor barber about 
pictures.” 

“Ah! pictures!” cried San- 
derson. He was silent for a 
moment, then said: “Signor- 
ina, you have many beautiful 
pictures here.” 

Indeed, the walls were crowd- 
ed with extraordinarily fine 
copies of immortal things: the 
Fornarina, the Gioeonda, the 
Sacred and Profane Love, 
Julius the Second, and the 
great Botticellis of Florence, 
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He was not in a condition at 
that moment to judge their 
merit dispassionately, but it 
seemed to him that placed 
side by side with the originals 
they would have deeeived many 
experts. He had never ima- 
gined that the art of imitation 
could be raised to such an 
excellence. 

“They are all by my grand- 
father,” she said. ‘ When he 
was young he painted a little, 
but afterwards he did nothing 
but copy. My father used to 
say that he knew all the secrets 
of the great masters. But 
surely, signore, they had no 
secrets? they were geniuses; 
that was all. My grandfather 
will never show these pictures 
to any one. He keeps them, he 
says, as furniture for me. He 
knows that I love them. It is 
very kind, for he is not rich.” 

In the whirling vortex of 
Sanderson’s brain a singular 
idea was at that moment born. 
He stood there silently, looking 
from picture to picture, then he 
turned towards the girl. She, 
too, was looking at the pictures, 
and he was able to observe her 
profile. It was beautiful enough 
to engross him completely, but 
after an instant he saw some- 
thing which made him forget 
it. The black dress exposed 
all her throat, and just where 
her neck curved to meet her 
shoulders was a small pink 
stain, like the fallen petal of 
a flower.... 


IV. 


Sanderson gave her nochance 
of going to summon her grand- 
father. They were still talking 


together when the old man 
entered ten minutes later. He 
uttered an abrupt exclamation 
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when he caught 
Sanderson’s figure. 
turned to meet him. 

“T know,” he said, “I’m a 
base intruder. I’ve behaved 
like a low-minded inquisitive 
tourist. You have every right 
to assassinate me or throw me 
out, But I believe the signor- 
ina will intercede for me, and 
at any rate,” he added, looking 
significantly at the old man, 
“T’ve asked no questions.” 

The signorina smiled at her 
grandfather, and affirmed that 
the English stranger was molto 
gentile. The old man regarded 
Sanderson for some moments 
with raised eyebrows and a 
whimsically puckered mouth. 

“Ah, signore, signore!” he 
murmured. Then he turned to 
the girl. 

“ Assunta mia,” he said, pat- 
ting her arm, “the signore and 
I have a certain affair to settle.” 
Assunta nodded quickly, sent a 
smile to Sanderson, who made a 
profound bow, and disappeared 
through another door which 
she closed behind her. 

The old man paced the room 
several times with his hands 
clasped behind his back. “Well, 
you have seen her,—my little 
Assunta,” he said at last, con- 
fronting Sanderson, “though it 
was not my intention that you 
should do so.” 

“She is very beautiful,” said 
Sanderson. “More beautiful, 
even, than I had expected.” 
And he gazed at the old 
man with wonderfully inno- 
cent eyes. Fontana seemed to 
be puzzled. 

“Than you expected,” he 
repeated, in the tone of some- 
one who learns a sentence by 
heart. “Than you expected. 


sight of 
Sanderson 
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Then, my dear signore, you 
had heard of her? ” 

“No,” Sanderson answered. 
“Not a word. I had only seen 
her portrait—the portrait, 
you know, which hangs in the 
piano nobile of the most ex- 
cellent Prince Montegrigio.” 

“Ah!” cried Fontana. He 
paced the room again, turned 
up his hands to Heaven, inflated 
his chest, and smiled brilliantly 
at Sanderson. 

“Ts it not the most wonderful 
of all coincidences,—a marvel, 
a miracle!” he cried. Sander- 
son contemplated him silently. 
His smile died suddenly; he 
approached the painter and 
waved an impressive finger. 
“A re-incarnation, even!” he 
said very solemnly. 

“That would be interesting,” 
said Sanderson. “But as a 
matter of fact it’s nothing 
of the kind. The Prince’s 
Madonna is only a very good 
portrait. I suppose it. was 
painted when Signorina As- 
sunta was about three years 
younger?” 

The old man wagged his 
head sadly. “Then, signore, 
you refuse to believe in the 
coincidence?” he asked. 

Sanderson nodded. 

“T refuse,’ he said. “I 
might have believed in it— 
I never saw two more skilful 
imitations of the antique, but 
there is one thing which de- 
cides the question.” 

“ And that?” 

“You will excuse me from 
telling you.” 

“T insist, if you will permit 
me.” 

* You will be annoyed.” 

“IT can promise the con- 
trary.” 
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“Well,” said Sanderson, “it 
is the little rosy mark on the 
divine neck of the signorina.” 

“ Ah!” said Fontana, blink- 
ing rapidly. He folded his 
arms, looked Sanderson up 
and down, and after a mo- 
ment remarked, “This will be 
a sad affair for the Signor 
Djiubb.” 

“Tt will kill him,” Sander- 
son answered. 

“But, after all, why should 
he be told?” said Fontana. 
“It is true that he will con- 
tinue to write articles on the 
Montegrigio Madonna, and he 
will run up and down the 
beautiful land of Tuscany in 
search of other works by that 
very great unknown painter. 
Yet such things are happiness 
to him. Deeidedly, he shall 
not be told. He shall never 
see Assunta.” 

Sanderson shook his head. 
“Sooner or later they are 
certain to meet,” he asserted. 

“And why?” Fontana de- 
manded. “An accident like 
that of to-day shall not occur 
again. I have had a warning; 
I shall guard the little one.” 
(Assunta was a head taller 
than her grandfather.) 

Sanderson frowned gloomily. 
“They will meet,” he said. 


“And it will be rather awk- 





A few days later, Simon 
Jubb was sitting in his room 
when Sanderson entered. He 
swung round in his chair, and 
seeing who his visitor was, 
rose quickly. 

“T thought you were never 
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ward, I wish he had never 
seen that picture—the Venus, 
I mean. Of course the other 
doesn’t matter.” 

“But you, too, have seen it, 
signore,” said the old man, 
“T admire your delicacy. But 
Assunta need never know. [ 
told her when I painted it that 
I would not sell it, but, un- 
fortunately, I am not rich, 
Rather than strip her room I 
am prepared to part with it— 
under the conditions,”’ 

“Whether the _ signorina 
knows or not doesn’t matter,” 
said Sanderson. “The point 
is that Signor Jubb has seen 
the picture and will see the 
signorina.” 

The old man made wonder. 
ful gestures. 

“But how, in the name of 
Heaven, how,” he cried, “if I 
refuse to permit it?” 

“The signorina will not be 
always in your power,” said 
Sanderson. 

“‘ Because I shall die?” asked 
Fontana. 

“Because,” said Sanderson, 
“with her permission, and 
yours, I intend to marry the 
Signorina Assunta as soon as 
is decorous and convenient. 
And now,” he added, “tell me 
all about your discovery of the 
Turkish oil process.” 






coming,” he said. “Well! 
have you any news?” 

“T should think I have,” an- 
swered Sanderson. He looked 
extremely pink, fresh, and 
cheerful. “The best of all 


possible news,” he added, and 
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smiled fatuously at Jubb, who 
was inclined to be irritable. 

“What is it?” demanded 
the great critic. “Has that 
old rascal consented to sell the 
picture without those ridiculous 
conditions? It’s all a trick to 
make us offer him a higher 
price.” 

“No,” Sanderson answered. 
“He won’t alter the conditions. 
And I’m afraid I’m obliged to 
tell you, Jubb, that he has given 
up the idea of selling the picture 
altogether. He finds that, after 
all, it’s too precious to himself 
and to members of his family.” 

“His family,” echoed Jubb. 
“T don’t believe he has one! 
He’s only trying to put up the 
price.” 


Sanderson smiled. “I am 


able to inform you,” he said, 
“that he really has a small 
but increasing family. In fact, 
it is going to increase next 


week.” 

“Oh, one baby-in-arms can’t 
make any difference,” growled 
Jubb, biting a pen. 

“There are other methods of 
increasing one’s family circle,” 
said Sanderson’ sweetly; 
“adoption, for instance, and 
marriage. It’s no good, my 
dear fellow. You had better 
abandon all hope of ever pos- 
sessing the Venus. Fontana 
is prepared to cut it into a 
thousand strips rather than 
let you have it.” 

“Then I shall appeal to the 
Italian Government,” said Jubb. 
“TI consider that Fontana’s 
disgusting behaviour has ex- 
onerated me from any promise 
that I may have been foolish 
enough to make. Anyhow, I 
would sacrifice my own honour 
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rather than allow such a picture 
to be hidden away by an old 
miser.” 

“T suppose you're quite con- 
vinced that it is a genuine 
fifteenth-century thing?” asked 
Sanderson. 

““T stake my whole reputa- 
tion as a critic on it,” re- 
plied Jubb. “I don’t profess 
to be infallible as regards 
esthetic judgment, but there 
are certain mechanical tests 
which cannot be _ refuted. 
That, as you knew, is where J 
come in. I’ve come in over this 
picture. It’s my greatest find.” 

Sanderson did not trouble to 
remind him that he was not the 
true discoverer of the Venus. 
He was silent for a moment, 
then said: “I suppose you 
never have thought that you 
attached too much importance 
to the Turkish oil test ?” 

“Hardly!” said Jubb, look- 
ing at him with the eyes of a 
savage whose god has been 
outraged. “Hardly!” he re- 
peated with terrible emphasis. 

“Good!” said Sanderson. 
“By the way, old Fontana 
says that though you can’t 
ever hope to possess the picture, 
he doesn’t mind you writing 
about it.” 

“Very handsome of old Fon- 
tana,” snorted Jubb. “I'll write 
about him, too, if he doesn’t 
mend his ways. As a matter 
of fact, I’ve written about it 
already.” 

Sanderson looked alarmed. 
“You haven’t published any- 
thing?” he asked quickly. 

“No,” said Jubb. “But it’s 
all ready. “I’ve only got to 
post it, and old Fontana ’ll 
have all the rich amateurs in 
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Italy buzzing round his wicked 
old head.” 

Sanderson spoke very seri- 
ously. “Listen,” he said, “do 
me a favour. I ask you in 
your own interest. Don’t post 
a line until — until you've 
seen me again.” He looked at 
his watch. ‘Can you meet 
me on the Pincian at six 
this evening?” he demanded. 
“T will wait for you on the 
terrace above the Piazza del 
Popolo. After that you can 
post your article.” 

Jubb surveyed him with the 
eye of suspicion. “ This is all 
very mysterious,” hesaid. “If 
we weren’t to meet on the 
Pincian I should suspect you 
of wishing to knife me and put 
me inasack. I’m inclined to 
believe that you want the pic- 
ture yourself, and have found 
some means of getting it.” 

“Oh dear, no!” said San- 


derson blithely. “Idon’t want 
your old picture. I’ve got the 
original.” 


Jubb concluded that he was 
mad. 

“The original!” he cried. 
“My good fool, do you imagine 
that this is a copy?” 

“A most incomplete copy,” 
said Sanderson. ‘Good-bye; 
don’t forget; the Pincian at 
six.” And he departed, whist- 
ling. 

Jubb muttered inarticulate 
curses, for he was in a bad 
temper. He opened a drawer 
and took a little pile of manu- 
script fromit. Heread through 
the pages, occasionally altering 
a word and adding a footnote. 
When he had finished this task 
he wrote another page, pinned 
it tothe end of the manuscript, 
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and placed the whole in a large 
envelope, which he addressed, 
stamped, and put into his 
pocket. Then he took his hat 
and cane and went out. 


The Pincian hill, as is usual 
shortly before sunset, was 
bright with flowers, frocks, 
and uniforms. A band was 
playing Puccini, and all the 
chairs near it were cecupied, 
Jubb leant against the parapet 
watching the crowd with 
moody eyes, and wondering 
why Sanderson was late. He 
was well known in Rome, and 
many people bowed to him, 
but he did not approach any 
of the gracious ladies at whose 
parties he was accustomed to 
monopolise the artistic chatter. 

At last he saw Sanderson 
threading his way through the 
crowd. Sanderson moved very 
slowly, and presently Jubb 
saw that he was ‘not alone, but 
was accompanied by an old 
man who made difficult pro- 
gress with the aid of two 
sticks. Jubb recognised the 
sinister personality of Fontana 
and ground his teeth. On the 
other side of the old man 
walked a tall young girl of 
attractive aspect. 

Jubb went towards them, 
raising his hat. Then he 
waved his envelope at Fon- 
tana. “It’s no use protesting,” 
he said. ‘It’s all written, and 
it’s going!” And he thrust 
the envelope back into his 
pocket. Exactly at the same 
moment his glance fell on the 
young girl, She was looking 
at him steadily with her grave, 
grey eyes. For a moment the 
Pincian seemed to reel like a 
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volcano in eruption, the music 
of the band changed to a 
hideous blare, and the colours 
of the flowers and frocks 
whirled like the fragments of 
glass in a kaleidoscope. Then 
he realised that Sanderson was 
speaking. 

“T’m so sorry we're late,” 
he said. “I want to introduce 
you to my fiancée, the Signor- 
ina Assunta Fontana.” 

Jubb made a wild gesture 
with his hat towards the lady, 
who did not seem to observe 
his confusion and smiled,— 
smiled exactly as the Venus 
smiled, Jubb gasped, and 
rolled haggard eyes towards 
Sanderson and Fontana. 

‘‘ What on earth—what does 
it mean?” he said feebly. 
And the horrible Sanderson 
laughed. 

“Tt means that you mustn’t 
post your article,’ he said. 
“Tt also means that we are 
the happiest people on the 
Pincian.” 

Old Fontana limped for- 
ward. “It also means, dear 
signore,” he said, “that your 
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painful toil is at an end. Our 
young friend here has dis- 
covered the original of the 
Montegrigio Madonna. After 
all, it was only a modern work. 
I hope that you will break 
the news gently to the poor 
Princess.” 

Jubb glared at him for a 
moment, then he muttered some- 
thing which might have been 
congratulations but sounded 
like “ Turkish oil,” took off his 
hat once more, and almost ran 
for the steps of the Pincian. 
Friends who have seen him 
recently assert that he is far 
less insufferable during artistic 
discussions than of old. San- 
derson and Mrs Sanderson live 
in Rome with old Fontana, but 
the little shop in the Borgo is 
vacant. Fontana paints no 
more pictures, and it is pro- 
bable that the great Turkish 
oil secret will die with him. 
The Montegrigio Madonna has 
again become a Botticelli, and 
is warmly admired by discrim- 
inating tourists. Mr and Mrs 
Sanderson have not the honeur 
of knowing the Princess. 
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A NORSE QUEEN’S 


IT is with a feeling akin to 
reverence that one first sets 
eyes upon the so-called “Ose- 
berg Ship ”—the best preserved 
of the three Viking ships which 
have been unearthed in Nor- 
way. This ship has been on 
view since 1907, but the price- 
less furniture and other an- 
tiquities which were found 
with it are not as yet access- 
ible to the public. The latter 
collection — which is still in 
process of arrangement — has 
been exhibited on a few special 
occasions, for instance when 
the learned delegates from 
many lands assembled in 
Christiania last autumn to 
celebrate the centenary of 
the University there. Out- 
side Scandinavia, however, few 
people know anything about 
the treasures which are guarded 
under lock and key in Christi- 
ania Archzological Museum. 

Through the courtesy of 
Professor Gustafson, the cura- 
tor, it was my good fortune to 
obtain a private view of this 
collection a few months ago. 
Without divulging any secrets 
it is possible to give an impres- 
sion of the treasure-chamber 
which Professor Gustafson is 
decking with such artistic skill 
and painstaking science. 

The Oseberg ship has served 
the strange purpose of sar- 
cophagus for a Viking queen, 
—a queen who lived and died 
more than two hundred years 
before William the Norman 
conquered Britain. “I men- 
tioned that,” Professor Gus- 
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tafson remarked with a smile, 
“to the ladies of the Women’s 
International Council when 
they met in Christiania, and 
they were at once eager to 
know whether she had reigned 
in her own right. I was 
obliged to disappoint them by 
saying that I was afraid that 
she had not.” It is an irony 
of fate that though this Norse 
queen’s monument survives, yet 
we have no record of her name 
and title. Probably she was 
the consort of one of the many 
independent kings who ruled 
in Norway at the commence- 
ment of the ninth century, 
when the land was still split 
up into a number of petty 
kingdoms. 

Professor Gustafson has from 
the first been responsible for 
the difficult and delicate opera- 
tions in connection with the 
excavation and restoration of 
the ship and its contents. The 
whole circumstances surround- 
ing the discovery are extremely 
interesting. Let us see how 
this buried barque was un- 
earthed, after lying hidden and 
unsuspected through so many 
centuries. 

The Oseberg ship takes her 
name from the place where 
she was dug up. This is 
situated on the west side of 
the Christiania Fjord, not far 
from Ténsberg, the doyen of 
Norwegian towns. The country 
there is flat, and at one time 
the low-lying landscape was 
dominated by a curious isolated 
mound which formed a well- 
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known landmark. During re- 
cent years, however, much of 
the mound had disappeared 
before the ploughshare or been 
carted away, so that its im- 
pressiveness had been very 
reatly marred. 

In 1903 the peasant land- 
owner, upon whose land it 
stood, moved by curiosity, be- 
gan to excavate. Very soon 
he came upon some large pieces 
of timber. The presence of a 
buried ship was at once sus- 
pected, and, from this time 
on, the task of excavation 
was taken over by Christiania 
University. The find was 
manifestly an important one. 
As the ship lay embedded in 
blue clay, and the mound, 
formed of peat, made an almost 
air-tight covering above, the 
various objects made of wood 
and other perishable material 
had kept in good preservation, 
Owing, however, to shifting 
of the ground below, the ship 
herself had suffered consider- 
able damage. Evidently the 
pressure from underneath had 
been severe, for the bottom of 
the vessel had been forced 
upwards into a dome, while 
ribs and stays had given way 
in all directions. To piece the 
ship together again seemed a 
wellnigh hopeless endeavour. 
Moreover, the contents of the 
boat lay crushed in a sort of 
vice between the bottom of 
the ship and a heavy heap 
of stones which rested on the 
top. 

Over the centre of the ship 
a solid funeral chamber had 
been built. But, unfortunately, 
significant evidence showed 
that this had long ago been 
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plundered. Most of its original 
contents had been dragged out, 
and fragments of them strewed 
the hold, where the thieves had 
hewn their way in with sacri- 
legious axes. 

Two human skeletons—both 
of women—lay within the ship : 
doubtless the remains of the 
noble lady who had been ac- 
corded such proud sepulture, 
and of her handmaid, to whom 
no choice had been given but 
to follow her mistress in death, 
as in life. 

Besides these human skele- 
tons, excavation brought to 
light the bones of no fewer 
than fourteen horses, as well 
as oxen and dogs, who had all 
been killed and heaved into 
this colossal tomb. In addition 
there were numerous articles 
of furniture, other household 
necessities, and various objets 
@art. One of the most striking 
of the latter was a fine inlaid 
chest. When this emerged, 
the peasant landowner — who 
throughout kept a keen eye to 
the financial aspect of the pro- 
ceedings —concluded immedi- 
ately that it must contain 
treasure. He was certain that 
the chest was filled with gold 
from top to bottom. Alas! his 
hopes were rudely dispelled. 
When the lid was raised, and 
nothing more valuable than 
two or three hair-combs lay 
within, he could only stand 
motionless and inarticulate, like 
@ man stricken with sudden 
paralysis ! 

With scrupulous care the 
ship was extricated from her 
bed of clay, bit by bit, each 
piece being marked and num- 
bered. About two thousand 
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fragments were thus collected 
and conveyed to Christiania, 
there to be fitted slowly and 
laboriously together again, al- 
most exactly as she was when 
first she left the builders’ hands. 
The stout oak beams were 
“ boiled” several times — this 
enabling them to be bent back 
into their original places. In 
her completely restored con- 
dition the vessel now measures 
214 metres from bow to stern, 
and a little over 5 metres at 
the greatest width. She is very 
flat-bottomed, and singularly 
low, there being only a dozen 
shallow planks on each side. 
The topmost plank on either 
side is pierced for fifteen oars, 
showing that she belonged to 
the class of ship technically 
known in ancient times as 
femtansessa, Mast, anchor, and 
rudder—the regular ‘“steer- 
board” of antiquity—are intact, 
as well as a number of oars, re- 
markable for their neat shape, 
like that of modern sculls. On 
the high, curved prow and stern 
elegant carvings have been 
executed, whose design can 
best be studied in one or two 
new pieces which have been 
inserted in the course of restora- 
tion to fill gaps. High praise 
is due to the sound antiquarian 
sense which has avoided any 
attempt to colour this new 
woodwork or in any way to 
confound it with the genuine 
original, 

While one cannot fail to be 
struck by the solidity of the 
Oseberg ship, her build gives 
the impression of utter unsuit- 
ability for the high seas. It 
seems impossible that such a 
shallow boat could ever have 
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been intended for a warship ; 
rather she must have been 9 
sort of pleasure yacht, designed 
for use on the still waters of 
the fjord. For such a purpose 
she is admirably suited. In 
the Christiania Fjord, spangled 
with fir-clad islands and a- 
bounding with sinuous creeks 
and small bays, such a vik- 
boat—able to move equally well 
forwards or backwards, and to 
turn with the facility almost of 
a Canadian canoe—would run 
in and out of the winding 
channels with perfect ease and 


safety. 
Not that the craft in which 
the Norsemen raided and 


ravaged were widely different 
from the Oseberg ship. As 
Keary’s standard work on the 
Vikings in Western Christen- 
dom has pointed out, we must 
think, when picturing the Vik- 
ing warships, of the shallow 
boats, pointed at each end, 
which are to be seen to-day on 
the Norwegian lakes, adding to 
them high, curved prows, stern- 
posts, and sails. ‘The last 
were probably like the fine 
square sails of the modern 
sailing craft, which, though 
they have not the beauty of 
the bird-like felucca sail, have 
a certain grandeur, a certain 
impressiveness indescribable to 
those who have never seen 
them coming slowly round some 
headland or appearing above 
some low island on the Nor- 
wegian coast. The high prows 
of the Viking ships were carved 
into the shape of a fantastic 
animal, most often the likeness 
of a dragon or a worm. The 
most famous among such ships 
in Scandinavian history was 
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the ship of Olaf Tryggvesson, 
called The Long Worm.” There 
would be no great difference 
in type between such vessels 
and the Oseberg ship. 

A dragon ship sunk in the 
earth! What motive governed 
the choice of this bizarre coffin 
for the bones of a dead Norse 
queen ? 

The answer must be sought 
in relation to the Norseman’s 
creed—a creed largely shrouded 
in obscurity. True, we know 
something of the ancient 
Viking’s eschatology—of his 
brilliant visions of Valhalla, of 
the gods and heroes who spend 
each day in desperate, generous 
combat— 


‘’Mid dust, and groans, and limbs 
lopped off, and blood ; 

But all at night return to Odin’s hall, 

Woundless and fresh ; such lot is theirs 
in heaven.” 


Nevertheless, the clues which 
myth and history yield are all 
too slight. They lead us to 
the threshold of the Norseman’s 
belief; but they do not admit 
to the innermost presence, 
where we might learn all that 
he dreamed and feared and 
hoped of the soul’s faring be- 
yond the grave. 

In the myth of Balder—the 
stripling god whose death 
envious Loke encompassed with 
a branch of mistletoe, the one 
weapon against which his life 
possessed no charm—the gods 
in Valhalla bury their slain 
comrade in his ship. They 
build a funeral pyre upon the 
deck, lay his corpse thereon, 
together with the dead bodies 
of his wife, his favourite steed 
and hounds, and great store of 
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arms and gold and food and 
wine. They set the pyre alight, 
and launch the ship. We can 
see it drive, with its wide sail 
spread to the east wind. On 
the shore the gods watch the 
flaming ship; night closes 
in, still they gaze out to sea, 
straining tearless eyes to catch 
the last flare and shower of 
sparks as the ship plunges for 
ever beneath the wine - dark 
wave. 

Doubtless this myth, like 
many another, is based on fact ; 
such funeral rites must have 
been aceorded to famous Norse- 
men in the earliest Viking 
period. Later, however, this 
custom seems to have been 
abandoned in favour of the 
plan of burying the dead noble, 
still indeed in his ship, but 
beneath.an earthen “barrow.” 
Such sepulture, if inferior from 
a spectacular point of view, 
offered one decided advantage. 
It provided a lasting monument 
in the landscape. Whether on 
this or some other account, it 
certainly became a favourite 
proceeding in the later Viking 
age. 

Now these two closely re- 
lated modes of burial argue a 
firm belief in some future life. 
Not for nothing did the living 
make such careful provision for 
the dead. Confident that their 
companion had passed from 
their midst to some other exist- 
ence—an existence differing 
but little from that which he 
had left—they did their best to 
furnish him with all he might 
need: with ship and war- 
tackle, servants, cattle, cloth- 
ing, food, and drink. 

Moreover, it is clear from 
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their doing so that the Vikings 
endowed not only animals, but 
inanimate things as well, with 
“souls.” To each belonged a 
sort of spirit-counterpart. Had 
we to rely for evidence upon 
the later burial custom only, 
this might have been less ob- 
vious; but the earlier practice 
of burning both the ship and 
her contents is decisive. We 
know that the primitive mind 
manifests strange lapses from 
logic, but it is impossible to 
believe that the Vikings were 
not fully alive to the seeming 
incongruity when they so care- 
fully equipped, then burned, the 
dead man’s ship. They believed 
that this would hasten, not 
hinder, the passage of the vessel 
and her burden to her destined 
port. 

Until recently the theory was 
widely accepted that such a 
burial ship was fitted out in 
order that the dead warrior 
might take his rightful place 
in a great armada of Viking 
ships assembling in another 
world. But the discovery that 
noble women received the same 
funeral honour disposes of that 
theory, in so far as it professes 
to furnish a complete explana- 
tion of the custom. The truer 
view seems to be as follows. 
The Norseman, in common with 
other peoples, imagined a vast, 
mysterious tide flowing bet ween 
this world and the next. Over 
this waste of waters the soul 
at death must pass ere it could 
gain the far shore and join the 
deathless shades beyond. And 
so it followed that the mourners 
owed their dead one supreme 
act of love and duty. They 
must furnish him with a brave, 
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strong ship to bear him safely 
on his last, most perilous 
voyage— 


** Still bent to make some port he 
knows not where, 

Still standing for some false, impossible 
shore.” 


In Greek mythology the 
black waters of Styx flowed 
between living and _ dead, 
Every soul must pay his obol 
to Charon before the wizened 
ferryman would consent to row 
him over. How otherwise with 
the proud Viking! His own 
warship is chartered to carry 
him hence when he dies, and 
his lady also sails luxuriously 
from this world to the next in 
her private pleasure yacht. 

Were humbler folk provided 
in like manner? We do not 
know. But not impossibly 
they, too, were buried in boats 
of smaller size. For that we 
may find analogy elsewhere. 
There still survives in North 
America the remnant of a tribe 
among whom a like practice was 
once observed. The Chinook 
Indians of Oregon were of old 
a sturdy race of navigators, 
famous for their huge canoes 
hollowed out of cedar-trunks. 
When one of their number 
died they laid him in his 
canoe, saw to it that neither 
paddle, food, nor the indis- 
pensable tobacco-pipe were 
lacking; then set the little 
craft to float upon the bosom 
of some still and sacred pool. 

But to revert to our Norse 
queen. What provision did 
the Vikings judge meet for a 
lady of such high degree to 
take when starting for the 
realms of the immortals? 
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The collection of “relics” 
from the Oseberg ship has 
been housed in a large room 
in the museum. On entering, 
a weird, uncanny equipage 
confronts us: a massive char- 
iot, four-wheeled, in which 
two stark, fleshless steeds 
stand harnessed. Grim symbol 
of the death journey to Val- 
halla. On nearer inspection, 
this carriage proves to be a 
truly gorgeous one, In length 
about six feet, it is of oblong 
shape. Carts of just this form 
may still be noticed every day 
in Christiania. It rests upon 
a solid “tree,” like that under 
an English stage-coach, this 
forming the “chassis” for its 
four solid but somewhat 
clumsy wooden wheels. The 
whole is made of beech-wood, 
as are the other pieces of 
furniture found in the ship. 
Curiously, there are two poles 
between the horses, instead of 
the single pole, found both in 
ancient and modern carriages 
drawn by a pair of horses. 

Lavishly splendid is the 
carving on this death-chariot. 
Most of the designs, executed 
with astonishing precision and 
skill, are carved in what is 
known as “dragon style.” 
More properly this should be 
termed “animal style.” The 
queer, elongated animals — 
vaguely reminiscent of Caran 
d’Ache’s caricatures —do not 
as a rule represent dragons. 
They are rather convention- 
alised shapes of wolves and 
dogs and cats, and other 
beasts, whose lolling tongues 
and lissom limbs give a most 
grotesque but not unpleasing 
effect. This ancient style of 
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decoration still maintains its 
popularity in Norway at the 
present day; it crops up 
everywhere—in tapestries and 
friezes, on carved furniture, 
even as an ornament for gables 
and leaden water-pipes on the 
roofs of houses and churches. 

Prowling beasts were not 
the Viking decorator’s only 
theme. He dealt also in 
quaint and humorous scenes 
from life. In one carving a 
foot-soldier grasps the bridle 
of a mounted warrior, while 
he threatens the rider with 
uplifted sword. He looks a 
desperate fellow, but his ag- 
gressiveness is sorely hampered 
by a third actor in the little 
drama. This is a female 
figure—presumably the rider’s 
wife. The faithful dame holds 
fast to the foot-soldier’s tunic, 
and drags him back with 
might and main. 

The horses harnessed to the 
Viking queen’s chariot were 
reconstructed from the chaos 
of bones found in the ship, by 
a noted Danish expert in 
anatomy. The skeletons have 
belonged to a breed of horse 
similar to the sturdy, low, 
thick-necked type called Nord- 
fjordhest—from the Nordfjord 
region, where they are bred,— 
@ race as tough and sure- 
footed as the serviceable Welsh 
pony, though more self-willed, 
and therefore less pleasant to 
ride or drive. 

Professor Gustafson has ex- 
pended infinite pains in pre- 
serving the woodwork of the 
carriage. All the wood has 
been treated with chemicals, 
to strengthen it and supply 
new “body” and substance; 
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besides being boiled once or 
more, and lightly varnished 
over. With these precautions, 
and the provision of carefully 
constructed air-tight glass 
cases, there is every hope that 
the wood will last for many 
more years in the same condi- 
tion. To subject everything in 
the collection to preservative 
treatment has been absolutely 
necessary. Some woodwork 
which was exposed to the air 
before it had been ‘cured ” 
crumbled irretrievably away. 
Sometimes it has been found 
advisable to preserve brittle 
objects in glass cases filled with 
water. One such aquarium 
contains a dragon-head, peering 
with an unspeakably evil grin 
above its long and snaky neck. 
Many of the best carved 
pieces have been accurately 
copied by skilled Norwegian 
wood-carvers. Their task has 
proved anything but an easy 
one. The brilliant craftsmen 
of the Viking age had brought 
their art to high perfection. 
No one can fail to be surprised 
and impressed by the wealth 
of the designs, and perhaps 
even more by the depth of the 
carving, visible in three or four 
layers, all truly carved in 


- @ single thickness of wood. 


Students of arts and crafts 
will be thankful for these 
admirable copies; as also for 
many large drawings that 
have been made with a view 
to show more clearly some of 
the ancient designs, which are 
difficult to distinguish where 
the wood has become black and 
worn. 

Besides the carriage, four 
broken sledges were found in 
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the buried ship. Three of these 
have been laboriously pieced 
together. Two are richly 
carved; the third, of simpler 
pattern, was probably intended 
to convey the royal baggage, 
Professor Gustafson holds that 
the Viking queen died in 
autumn, and that those who 
buried her tried to equip her 
for all eventualities in the wa 

of roads and weather. If there 
was snow upon the farther 
shore, she had her sledges. If 
not, she might discard these 
in favour of her carriage and 
pair. 

With these equipages the 
Professor connects some re- 
markable iron instruments 
inlaid with bronze and silver, 
of which other specimens have 
been found in Norway, but 
which have hitherto baffled 
attempts to determine their 
use. In appearance they may 
be compared to iron dog-whips, 
with several rings tied where 
the thong would normally be 
fixed. The Professor regards it 
as certain that these were orna- 
ments to hang upon the harness, 
where they would jangle and 
ring whenever the horses moved. 
They were, in fact, primitive 
sleigh-bells. 

Very complete is the collec- 
tion of kitchen utensils. Here 
we have huge tuns for brewing 
ale, a mill-stone, a cauldron on 
a tripod, a knife which might 
have come from Sheffield yes- 
terday. All these things are 
elegantly shaped; none have 
been too humble to pass un- 
decorated! Verily the Viking 
loved luxury and riches. Wealth 
with him was a passion, its 
acquisition a religious duty. 
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Treasure-seeking was the mo- 
tive which moved men when 
the Nibelungen legend was 
born. 

Of women’s accessories there 
are many, though what jewel- 
lery there may once have been 
was taken when the ship was 
rifled. Combs, reels and thread, 
feathers(perhaps from a pillow), 
and pieces of wax are among 
the relics. The reels need close 
inspection to identify them, and 
it is said that no lady visitor 
has yet succeeded in guessing 
their nature! 

Other interesting survivals 
are wooden tent-pegs, the 
“cravat”—a piece of leather 
tied in a correct modern sailor’s 
knot,—a pair of quite re- 
cognisable boots, and a selec- 
tion of pieces of rope preserved 
by various methods, those 
treated with glycerine being 
still flexible. 

One valuable souvenir of 
Viking raids has survived. This 
is a gracefully modelled bucket. 
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Two enamelled plates, each 
bearing a cross in blue, give a 
highly decors.tive finish to this 
elegant antique. The bucket is 
believed to have come from 
Ireland, partly on account of 
its resemblance to other ob- 
jects known to have been 
carried thence, partly because 
no similar work emanated from 
Norway in this early period of 
culture, 

These brief notes are an im- 
pression, not an inventory. The 
Oseberg collection has much 
more that is of interest and 
importance besides what is men- 
tioned here. Suffice it now to 
chronicle one more find which 
throws a side-light on the 
Viking’s faith. Within the 
death-chamber a loom was 
fixed, and from it hung the 
web, half-woven. Begun in 
one life, the tapestry should be 
completed in the next. There 
were no idlers in the Norse- 
man’s paradise. 

ARTHUR G. JAYNE. 
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SOME ROCKETS, ‘‘ MOTHER,’ AND PRIVATE RILEY. 


‘|. , OLIM MEMINISSE JUVABIT.” 


BY OLE LUK-OIE, 


“The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there ; 
Tumultuous Murder shook the midnight air.” 


“CHuck it. It’s no use. 
Lum’me if I can count the 
pips or even tell a Jack from 
is Majesty by this light, let 
alone spot old Mossy Face from 
the ace-piece which you spilled 
your corfy over in Bloom- 
fontyne. The one o’ diamonds 
wasn’t it?” 

“Ace o hearts, old son! 
Sweethearts, what you and me 
haven’t got any use for now,” 
replied the dealer, who was 
holding a very dog’s-eared pack 
of cards. ‘It’s a potted meat 
sort of life this. No gals, no 
‘lectric light — not even a 
bloomin’ dip—and no enemy ; 
only rumours. Might as well 
be in one of them new sub- 
marines. Yes—I s’pose we 
must turn down our gamble 
and, if the Bojers don’t turn up, 
turn into our flea-bags! That 
makes three and seven you 
owes me, ole pal. It'll be a 
dollar soon.” The speaker got 
up, stretched, and carefully 
stowed away the “book” of 
cards on the sill of one of the 
little windows of the room 
through which the glow of the 
sunset still streamed feebly. 
He looked out. 

“They don’t get any ruddy 


—TxHomas CAMPBELL. 


sunsets like that in a submarine, 
though. It’s a fair treat.” 
Then peeping through another 
orifice he added wistfully, “My! 
Don’t them little white cups on 
the telegraph-posts remind me 
of the lamps down Oxford 
Street? Something sickenin’.” 
He turned round to the five 
others in the room. One 
yawned in reply. 

The men were in a small one- 
roomed hut or rabbit - hutch. 
It was octagonal in shape with 
a pointed roof, and had two 
diminutive windows at about 
breast height from the floor in 
seven of its eight walls. The 
walls, each about three feet 
long, were composed of a double 
skin of naked, uncompromising 
corrugated iron. The interven- 
ing space was filled with no 
brick or stone wall, woodwork 
or concrete. It contained 
common, loose shingle, such as 
might have been gathered on 
most beaches in England. 
There were even holes left in 
the iron skin through which 
more shingle could be un- 
romantically tipped in as the 
old stuff was shaken down by 
the vibration of passing trains, 
or by bullets. Though easily 
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stopped by a few inches thick- 
ness of small stones, bullets 
cause considerable displacement 
amongst them. And these walls 
would possibly be a target for 
many such missiles, for the 
little hut nestling in the centre 
of a spider’s web of barbed wire, 
and ringed round by a deep 
outer trench, was a tin block- 
house on the Jakhal’s Vlei- 
Bosjeman’s Kraal section of the 
main line of the railway. Its 
number — No. 3424 — was its 
official designation, and showed 
its distance in miles from the 
coast; while the legend 
“SAVELOY HOTEL” chalked 
underneath was a guarantee of 
the nature of the accommoda- 
tion provided. 

The diminutive windows were 
loopholes. There were thus 
fourteen loopholes for seven 
rifles including the sergeant. 

Close past the blockhouse, 
almost due north and south ran 
the railway, also enclosed in 
barbed wire. The rails vanished 
in a point on the straight to- 
wards the north, and in the 
other direction curved round 
till they were lost behind a 
slight rise. Except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of “No. 3424” 
the only sign of life in the 
dreary landscape was the squat 
grey excrescence on this hill 
three-quarters of a mile away— 
No. 341} blockhouse. Every- 
where elsé the grey veld and 
blue hills melted into the pink 
and pearly sky. The sun had 
just set—in fact, the contract- 
ing metals were still clicking in 
the chill, and there was just 
enough light to show up the 
utter desolation of the land- 
scape. In one way the presence 
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of a railway lessened the sense 
of loneliness conveyed by the 
scene: it certainly was a con- 
necting link with such hubs of 
civilisation and centres of move- 
ment as the entrenched camps 
at Bosjeman’s Kraal and 
Jakhal’s Vlei. On the other 
hand, these gleaming ribbons 
of steel, which ran so far away 
in either direction, seemed to 
desert the little tin hutch left 
behind in the waste— to ac- 
centuate its solitude. 

Now halting to peer through 
field - glasses into the rapidly 
growing dusk, now continuing 
his prowl round the trench, was 
the sentry. He did not march 
on his beat with the smartness 
demanded in barrack life, but 
there was no listlessness about 
his movements or in his scrutiny 
of the fading landscape. He 
was obviously on the gui vive, 
as was the dirty, long-haired 
mongrel which, walking on the 
parapet of the trench, followed 
him round and stood at gaze 
when he did. 

Close by, insolently con- 
spicuous and unnaturally still, 
was the dummy sentry. Coun- 
tenanced by authority in order 
to draw the bullet of the lurk- 
ing sniper, it was in reality 
more efficient as a collector of 
fuel. Only twenty yards from 
the rails, its very attitude 
was so suggestive of Aunt 
Sally that no _ self - respect- 
ing railway fireman seeing 
the notice that was erected 
whenever a train approached 
could resist wasting good Wit- 
bank coal. The notice con- 
sisted of a loose sheet of cor- 
rugated iron, on which was 
hand-printed large in chalk, 
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“BOWL UP FOR THE 
MILKY ONES.” 


The man who lusted after 
the flesh-pots of the West End 
sat down amongst his unrespon- 
sive comrades with a grunt, 
muttering “Submarine! Sub- 
marine in a pot of blooming 
ink. They've got the ’lectric 
light.” 

“Talking of submarines,” 
replied the student of the party, 
“reminds me of a bit I saw in 
the paper they chucked out of 
the mail this morning.” 

“Yes! We none of us seen 
that paper, only you. What’ch 
you done with it, Charlie? Ate 
it?” 

“Never finished reading it 
myself. I ’appened to lay it 
down a moment, to light a fag, 
and a dust devil come along all 
of a sudden and blew it away.” 

*‘Didn’t you weight it down, 
fathead ?” 

“So I did—with an empty 
milk tin. But the blighted 
wind rolled the tin off and 
pinched me noospaper. It got 
caught up in the entanglement 
for ‘arf a mo’; and just when 
I climbed up to it, it tore 
in bits and sailed across the 
veld ; and there were two mur- 
ders I had not so much as run 
me eye over. Ripped me pants, 
too, in that blarsted entangle- 
ment. Strange thing ’ow diffi- 
cult it is to get through them 
barbs without——” 


“QO, chuck the barbs. We 
know all about them. Wot 
about the submarines? I’ve 


’eard that they’re experimenting 
with them. Nasty things! I 
wouldn’t stop on one for a lot.” 

“Well, it said that they 
kep’ white mice aboard of ’em.” 
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“White rats!” was the ob- 
vious chorus. 

“Wot they want to keep 
white mice or any mice aboard 
for?” added the knowing man 
of the party, one Riley. “That 
reporter must a seen you 
coming.” 

Private Albert Riley, other- 
wise known as the “Pull- 
through” on account of his 
thick red hair, was not a 
popular character. He had one 
good point—he could shoot 
well. But he never let any one 
forget the fact, and he made 
the great but very common 
mistake of assuming that 
because he was blessed with a 
straight eye he was therefore a 
fine fellow all round. Besides 
posing as a sportsman—much 
abused word — he considered 
himself to be what would now- 
adays be termed the “nut” of 
his company, if not of his bat- 
talion. This conviction found 
outward expression in always 
laying down the law in an un- 
pleasant manner, in wearing 
his cap on the back of his head 
and his hair as long as he 
dared, and in usually having a 
half-burnt and unlighted cigar- 
ette hanging from his lip. 

“T dun’no about that. It’s 
the truth I’m telling you, least- 
ways there it was in print. 
The little stinkers ’ave a ’oly 
‘orror of that stuff they carry 
aboard, which is always leakin’ 
and causin’ them explosions.” 

“Wot do the mice do with 
it? Mop it up?” 

“Not so much of it, Pull- 
through. When this stuff leaks 
it lies low, bein’ ’eavy. The 
mice get it in the neck first 
and squeak or die, or some- 
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thing of that, and this gives 
the office to the crew. They’re 
kep’ on the floor of a purpose 
to smell the stuff—gaserline, I 
think they call it.” 
“Tell us another. Vaserline 
ain’t dangerous. Why, that’s 
wot Pull-through always puts 
on ’is air when he walks out.” 
Riley bridled in the gloom 
and complacently stroked the 
“quiff” of red hair jutting 
over one eye. This still sur- 
vived the assaults of the horse- 
clippers, and stood out rebel- 
lious and wild for lack of 
unguent, having quite lest its 
old cow-licked appearance, 
“’Oo said vaserline. I said 


gaserline. That’s the word I 
used.” 

“Well, wot is gaserline any 
way?” 


“Tt’s the stuff they drives 
the engine with — same as 
petrol, what they ’ave to drive 
them motor - cars which the 
Frenchies use now instead of 
the gelatine to kill people 
with.” 

“You set there and mean to 
tell us that they keeps mice 
runnin’ all over the floor! 
They must start a voyage 
with a tidy magazine full o’ 
mice. Why, the crew would 
be sliding about on ’em, and 
the casualty list ‘ud be 
sickenin’. Next, please.” 

“You’re too sharp, old son. 
I never said they was loose. 
They’re kep’ in a cage.” 

“So are we! All I know is, 
that I wish we had one or two 
mice in with us. I’m not 
partial to a mouse myself, 
but we might tame the little 
blighter.” 

“"E wouldn't ‘ave ‘arf a 
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chance. Smuttie would skoff 
‘im straight off.” 
“Smuts,” also known as 


“The Commandant,” was the 
detachment hound now with 
the sentry, which had been 
picked up somehow and some- 
where, named after a promin- 
ent foe, and kept as a watch- 
dog. To sharpen his wits at 
night he was fed only in the 
morning. 

“Not ’im. The Commandant 
ain’t a sporting breed. A 
mutton chop’s about the only 
thing ’e’d put up a round 
with.” 

“JT dun’no so much about 
that. I wouldn’t trust ’im 
with a mouse as I loved.” 

“ Anyway, a little rattin’ or 
a match for a purse and a belt 
between the tripe-’ound and a 
white mouse would liven us up 
abit. A pity that we’aven’t got 
the Puddler and Jimmie still.” 

“The Puddler,” a pasty and 
neurotic specimen of the genus 
Scorpio, and ‘‘ Jimmie Nappy,” 
one of a sort of poor relation 
to the tarantula, both now 
defunct, had formerly afforded 
some of the sportsmen of the 
company considerable amuse- 
ment. They had been matched 
daily for small wagers in a 
catch -as-catch-can, knock- 
down and drag-out fight, and 
had finally succumbed either 
to injuries received in action, 
the aromatic atmosphere of 
their lodgings—cigarette tins, 
or to a diet of bully-beef. The 
present locality of the detach- 
ment did not furnish further 
specimens. 

“Yes. D’you remember that 
Sunday mornin’ when Jimmie 
got a ’alf-Nelson on the Pud- 
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dler, and old Puddler ’ooked 
him twice on the j eo 

“Tt was afoul! A blooming 
foul under any rules yer like 
—Queensberry, Cumberland, 
or. ”? 








The discussion was cut short 
by the dead rattle of a cracked 
telephone bell. The sergeant 
jumped up to answer. He was 
a bad man at the end of a 
telephone, which was an in- 
strument he did not under- 
stand. But in a blockhouse 
a “non-com.” has not many 
privileges. To operate the 
telephone was one, and the 
sergeant resented the superior 
knowledge of any one else. 
After a short conversation, 
consisting mostly of “ Whats,” 
he repeated the word “Four” 
several times in an unneces- 
sarily loud tone crescendo, till 
he was shouting. 

“What's that, Sergeant?” 
was the query from his com- 
mand. 

“Oh, it’s only some fool at 
the other end worriting about 
how many boxes of ammuni- 
tion we've got. What’s the 
sense of asking now? They 
couldn’t send out more if we 
hadn’t a round between us. I 
said ‘Four’ as plain as a man 
could speak. He keeps saying 
‘What,’ and then tells me not 
to shout or I'll fuse the wire! 
I know ’is voice. It’s that 
lance-Jack of the Engineers. 
He gets too big for ’is boots 
by a darned sight at the fur 
end of a wire. I'll settle him 
when we get back to head- 
quarters. Worriting now! 
Why, if we’re for it to-night, 
we're for it, ammunition or no 
ammunition!” He continued 
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muttering for some time, then, 
looking at his watch, remem- 
bered that there were duties to 
be performed. “It’s about 


dark now. Put up the fire- 
works, ’Arris. Whybrow, load 
the poopers.” 


One of the many instructions 
contained in the hektographed 
sheet of “Orders for Block- 
houses ” pasted on to a board, 
hanging up on the wall, was 
one concerning rockets, those 
invaluable alternatives to the 
telephone—invaluable because 
they could not be cut by an 
enemy. This order was to the 
effect that all rockets must be 
placed ready for firing before 
dusk —a wise regulation, for 
both light and calmness were 
needed to do this properly. 
Two rockets had to be placed 
in the wire loops outside the 
wall near the roof. They could 
be put in position and ignited 
through a small window in the 
corrugated iron above the 
heads of the garrison, which 
also served for lamp-signalling 
to the next blockhouse. 

The code of signals was not 
complicated. One rocket signi- 
fied that the enemy were pre- 
sent and were being engaged. 
Two were a request for help, 
or, in the cheerful language of 
our abandoned soldiery, the call 
for “Mother to come quick.” 
On all railway blockhouse lines 
“Mother” was an armoured 
train. 

The “ poopers” were a small 
battery of spring guns firing 
along the railway fence. They 
were connected to a continuous 
wire running from one block- 
house to the next, and were 
loaded every evening so soon 


ee 
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as the sun had set long enough 
for the wire to have ceased 
contracting. 

While Harris, standing on 
the end of a packing-case, was 
endeavouring to carry out 
orders, the sergeant went out- 
side to consult with the sentry, 
and conversation died away. 
This preparation for the worst, 
or best, again reminded the 
detachment that there might 
at last be “something doing” 
after many weeks of weary 
waiting, and every man was 
absorbed in thought. The 
temporary silence was only 
broken by the whispered con- 
versation outside, and _ the 
dreary hum of the telegraph 
wires in the breeze. 

It was a curious existence 
that the thousands of men 
garrisoning the blockhouse 
lines were leading. Though 
the sedentary life was at first 
a relief and a rest after the 
futile foot-slogging against a 
mounted enemy, yet it was, in 
the words of the gambler, a 
potted-meat sort of life, morally 
and physically. Tied to one 
spot for weeks, sometimes for 
months, the men got to know 
by sight every stick and stone 
within their range of vision, 
and when they were situated 
on the veld, every crease and 
wrinkle in the vast circle of 
horizon of which they were the 
centre. For those who hap- 
pened to be dumped down on 
guard in some desolate spot in 
the hill country the outlook 
was in many cases more cir- 
cumscribed but not more cheer- 
ful. The monotony of things 
was deadening, and in this 
respect the detachments might 
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have been ancient mariners 
divided up into squads. Every 
day the same sun popped up 
the same side, blazed across the 
sky and sank on the opposite 
side. In the words of the poet 
of the veld, theirs it was “To 
sit—and wait—and watch the 
cloud ships roll——” 

The detachments along the 
railway, however, were cer- 
tainly better off than those 
which stretched away across 
the veld into the Hwigkeit. Be- 
sides enjoying the daily visit 
of the officer and the occasional 
call of the ration convoy or 
train—common to all block- 
houses that were not forgotten 
—which stopped just long 
enough to fill up water-tanks, 
these men were lucky in the 
propinquity of the traffic along 
the main arteries of communi- 
cation. Frequent trains of 
supplies going north, and of 
empties coming south, and long 
troop specials crowded with 
horses and khaki-clad men of 
known and unknown units, 
passed by them. It is true 
that very few stopped, but 
they were links with the world 
beyond; and during daylight 
there was always time for the 
ready chaff or the readier lump 
of coal. The event of the day 
was the passage of the mail 
train laden with passengers, 
amongst whom were many 


returning refugees for the 
‘Reef City.” Dubbed by scof- 
fers “The Flying Semite,” 


partly because of its fierce 
average speed of eighteen miles 
an hour, partly on account of 
the luxuriousness of its real 
passenger coaches, and largely 
on account of the supposed race 
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of those occupying them, the 
mail train was a genuine God- 
send to the sojourners by the 
railway side. Like the tattered 
Arab children who, with palms 
outstretched for baksheesh to- 
wards the passing vessel, line 
the banks of the Suez Canal, 
did the soldiers, often in some- 
what similar garb, collect along 
the permanent way when the 
whistle of the Semite was 
heard and beg pathetically for 
literature or newspapers. And 
not often did they plead in 
vain. A tightly folded white 
parcel would shoot out of a 
window, open in its flight, 
and flutter down outspread—a 
newspaper, a feast of wit and 
wisdom, truth and fiction, 
which would be read from 
leader to “ad,” discussed till 
it was in rags, and then care- 
fully folded up either to 
exchange with the next de- 
tachment when the officer came 
his rounds, or furtively to cork 
up a loophole on the windward 
side of the blockhouse. 

By these presents were our 
men kept in touch with home ; 
and they were comforted, far 
away in their little tin and 
wire lairs under the Southern 
Cross, by the feeling that they 
were remembered, and that the 
Old Country was ringing with 
their deeds. If there was not 
much in the daily journals 
directly about their war, there 
was a good deal about cognate 
matters, such as the effect of 
the new googlie service in 
mixed ping-pong or the das- 
tardly attempt being made by 
foreigners to introduce unfair 
and weird implements into the 
Royal and Ancient game. Both 


golf and ping-pong, however, 
being sports, are of course a 
sort of war. Our soldiery 
could also ascertain who were 
the latest arrivals “in town,” 
and were able to read whom 
precisely Lady Algie Bulgie 
was cheering when she was 
seen looking “cheery ” in Bond 
Street. All of this showed 
that they had not been forgot- 
ten. Besides there was always 
the police intelligence. 

But behind this surface ex- 
citement lay the sensation of 
being permanently on guard. 
Though the acuteness of this 
feeling very soon wore off when 
days and nights passed and 
nothing happened, it was 
always latent, in the back- 
ground, and told on temper 
and nerves, One result of this 
was the many attacks of 
“jumps” and the frequent 
paroxysms of shooting that 
took place after dark. These 
again, like the ery of “wolf” 
repeated too often, led to 
apathy, to the fact that the 
sound of distant firing at night 
was generally assumed to be 
the sign of a false alarm until 
it was proved to the contrary. 
The tension manifested itself 
in various ways. There was 
“sky-line” fever, which was 
specially strong in kopje coun- 
try, and led to many aberra- 
tions, one of which was the 
historic order that men on 
picquet duty were “strictly 
forbidden to strike matches on 
the sky-line.” Physically, also, 
the life told. The diet was 
monotonous; the water, per- 
force stored out of bullet’s 
reach in iron tanks under the 
floor and boiled as required, 
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became flat and unprofitable ; 
and-the lack of exercise and 
the stuffiness of the sleeping 
quarters led to _ staleness. 
Windows were numerous, but 
they were small and high up, 
and gales which were strong 
enough to raise earache-pro- 
ducing draughts at breast 
height did not disturb the air 
near floor-level. And by one 
of the most stringent com- 
mandments in the blockhouse 
decalogue the sentry was the 
only man allowed to be outside 
at night. As succinctly ex- 
pressed in another official com- 
mand—possibly framed by the 
master of the art of saying ex- 
actly what is meant already 
quoted,—no man of a detach- 
ment was to sleep outside the 
blockhouse “except the sentry 
on duty.” 

There was not much variety 
in the fauna of that portion of 
South Africa where the war 
raged, and so little animal life 
was usually visible that the 
movements of any beast that 
did appear were studied with 
interest. The occasional ant- 
bear, and the frequent aasvogel 
wheeling lazily in the blue sky, 
were acquaintances—the latter 
an unwelcome one. But the 
little meerkats, which popped 
up out of their holes and begged, 
the conies, and the graceful 
fork-tailed zakka bulus whist- 
ling and tumbling head over 
heels as they flew, became old 
friends. Thomas Atkins, al- 
ways a lover of animals, during 
the South African War be- 
came a student of wild life and 
tried to make a pet of every 
beast that “rolled up,” from 
ostriches to spiders. For his 
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comfort it was lucky that musk- 
rats, civet-cats, and skunks 
were not indigenous to the 
sub-continent. 

He, Atkins, is also a philo- 
sopher who, behind a deceptive 
mask of grousing, really makes 
the best of things more success- 
fully than most men. Amongst 
any band of soldiers, however 
small, there are usually one or 
two who have sufficient of that 
saving sense of humour to ex- 
tract comfort from the most 
unpromising circumstances. 
Often, very often, has the 
gloom of some desperately ser- 
ious situation been relieved by 
the caustic commentary or apt 
remark jerked out between 
passing bullets from behind one 
boulder to another. If our men 
were to lose this asset, for it is 
a great asset, the outlook for 
our small battalions would in- 
deed be dark. 

Thus, though the irresponsible 
conversation of the members of 
the garrison of “No. 3423” 
gave no signs of the fact, this 
evening was likely to be an 
epoch in their monotonous exist- 
ence. And they knew it. A 
small but important organised 
drive was near its culmination. 
A specially pernicious com- 
mando, which had been defi- 
nitely located in the angle of 
country enclosed between the 
two convergent lines of the 
railway running up from 
Bosjeman’s Kraal to Jakhal’s 
Vlei on the east and the river 
on the west, was gradually 
being driven into the apex of 
the angle where the railway 
met and crossed the river. At 
this spot was Jakhal’s Vlei— 
the metropolis of these parts. 
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Both boundaries of this enclosed 
area were strongly guarded in 
order to prevent the enemy 
breaking out of the net. Every 
drift or possible crossing-place 
on the river was defended and 
held in force, while a chain 
of blockhouses connected by 
barbed wire stretched right 
along the railway, up and down 
which cruised armoured trains. 
The quarry had beyond doubt 
been marked down in the area, 
the driving force was large and 
well organised, and the boun- 
daries of the net were strong. 
Everything depended on the 
vigilance of the lines of posts 
and blockhouses in observing 
and preventing any effort to 
cross on the part of the enemy 
until the driving force closed 
with them. Hopes of success 
on this occasion were all the 
keener on account of previous 
failures, and woe to any detach- 
ment that made a mistake and 
so allowed the commando to 
break away. The drive had 
now been going on for three 
days, and if any efforts to break 
out were going to be made 
they must be made during this 
night. Everything was ready ; 
no more could be done; and on 
the lines the operation had been 
discussed till the men were 
tired of talking of it; but there 
was much determination and 
some anxiety. “No. 3423” 
was near the apex—the end of 
the drive—and as the days 
passed and the beaters got 
farther north without news 
being received of the capture 
of the prey, or of its escape, the 
tension increased. No chances 
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were going to be taken, and 
any living thing, enemy, neutral, 
animal, friend, Briton, soldier, 
general, or even field-marshal, 
who might this night attempt 
to stroll out of the proscribed 
area would receive a royal 
salute. 

The sergeant came in, 
“Fixed up them _ rockets, 
’Arris? I think Jones is a bit 
jumpy to-night,” he remarked 
of the sentry. 

“°E’s got a bit o’ time to run 
yet, and I’m ’is relief. I want 
to put in a bit o’ sleep first, so 
I ’ope’s ’e won’t go pooping 
orf at nix every five minutes, 
We ’ad enough of that larse 
night.” 

The speaker was_ Riley. 
Besides being selfish he was, 
as has been said, conceited, 
and never let the detachment 
forget that he was the only 
marksman amongst them. 

“Remember there’s that 
place in the entanglement with 
no pebble tins on,” said the 
sergeant. “Whybrow, you're 
for the job to-morrow morning. 
We've saved enough tins now. 
There’s no fine wire left; but 
you can’t have the string, 
mind. You must’itch ’em up 
by the lids.” 

“ All right, sergeant. What 
time’s Mr Watson coming 
round ?” 

“ He hasn’t said. Some time 
Pip Emma! same as usual, I 
expect,” was the reply as the 
sergeant again went out to 
consult with the sentry. Con- 
versation turned on the sub- 
altern commanding the group 
of five blockhouses, whose stone 
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lair was alongside ‘‘ No, 336” 
farther down the line. 

“Good sort, little Watson; 
carn’t put putties on for toffee, 
though.” 

“Ves—’e’s all wool, war- 
ranted unshrinkable. Not like 
the line of New Season’s Goods 
—mostly ’ard cases and out- 
fitter’s Gordsends — which 
they’re sweeping up at ‘ome 
and sending out with these 
new regiments. Why, if I 
was at ‘ome now on a bit of 
leaf, I dunno which I’d sooner 
do—start as a military out- 
fitter or volunteer as an 
orficer.” 

“T don’t mind them so much. 
They’ve giv’ ’em the rank, fair 
chucked it at ’em, and small 
blame to ’em for taking it. 
What feeds me is some of 
those dollar-a-day troopers of 
the irreg’lars. Did I tell you 
wot ’appened to me at Aarpoort 
Junction?” The aggrieved 
voice was that of Whybrow. 

“Wot?” 

“Something chronic. It was 
my go of sentry on the orficers’ 
mess at the refreshment-rooms. 
No one but orficers allowed in 
was my orders. Well, four 
natty fellars—reg’lar sauce- 
boats they was—in British 
warms, gaiters an’ spurs, with 
a pigeon-toed cavalry walk, 
comes up and wants to go in. 
‘Carn’t go in ’ere,’ was the 
remark I passed. ‘Why not?’ 
says one. ‘Orficers’ mess,’ 
Isays. Then the first of ’em— 
a good-looking perisher he was 
too—swaggers up an’ says, 
‘Look heaw, my man, what’s 
your corpse? Don’t you know 
an orficer when you see him, 
eh? Stand up to attention !’” 
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“Wot did you do?” 

“Do! Wot ’ud you ’ave 
done? ‘Beg pardon, sir,’ I 
says, ‘I didn’t know you were 
orficers.’ ‘ You should be more 
careful,’ says ’e, and in they 
goes.” 

“ Were they orficers?” 

“ Orficers! They was troop- 
ers from Somebody’s Fighting 
Light ’Orse. Got as full as 
ticks, they did, as soon as they 
was inside, and insulted the 
Colonel.” 

“’Strewth! Old Lobster?” 

“Straight. And wasn’t I 
on the mat all right for al- 
lowin’ of ’em in. Something 
crool.” 

“ But ’ad they got stars on, 
Cockie?” 

“Tkona! They ’ad British 
warms as I tell you. ’Ow 
could I see through their 
bluff? Talk of Bojers being 
slim. Why——” 

“Did yer get yer own back, 
Eyebrows ?” 

“Not yet; Ill watch it. 
But I’m laying for all Fight- 
ing, Mounted or Blighted 
Scouts, ’Orse, Light ’Orse, or 
Carbineers now whenever I 
meet ’em. I’ve got it in for 
them all right. Don’t you 
make no bloomer.” 

The sergeant re-entered. 
After reassuring himself as to 
the arrangement of the spare 
ammunition he sat down with 
the rest in the dark. It was 
too early to sleep, but conver- 
sation had died away. The 
wind had risen slightly, and 
the wires were singing louder 
than before. Otherwise there 
was silence. 

Suddenly the dog growled, 
there was a scuffling of feet on 
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the gravel, and Jones’s rifle 
rang out. The report was not 
unexpected ; the men were not 
unused to hearing rifles fired ; 
yet they all started. It only 
showed that their nerves had 
been on the stretch for some 
time and were, in spite of the 
men’s philosophy, not in the 
best order. Each at once 
snatched up his weapon and 
manned his loophole. By the 
time they had reached their 
places the sentry’s rifle had 
spoken three times. 

“We're for it,” said one 
man, frankly nervous. 

“There’s Bill Jones wasting 
good ammunition ; firing at an 
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aasvogel at nine ’underd on a 
dark night, I lay,” jeered Riley. 
Also uneasy, he endeavoured to 
conceal the fact with a sneer, 

His remark was punctuated 
by two more reports. Hight 
bullets had sped their way 
into the darkness, launched 
with the clamorous bless- 
ing of the frantic Smutty, 
when No. 27,435 Private W. 
Jones, sentry on _ duty, 
scrambled round the shield 
or traverse protecting the 
doorway of the little fortress, 
and tumbled into the room 
slightly breathless. 

“What is it?” 
sergeant. 


said the 


II. 


‘** O Mother come quick and bring a big stick, 
Come over the wall to me.” 


“Mounted man; coming to- 
wards the line,” gasped Jones. 
“* Waited for him to get closer. 
Stopped and turned; so I let 
‘im ’ave most of me magazine 
at six ‘underd. Think I got 
the blighter. Tumbled off ’is 
’orse.” 

As a matter of history the 
mounted man did not stop or 
turn till the sentry fired. But 
there are usually more than 
one account of most occur- 
rences, and several of a fight. 

“Which direction?” The 
sergeant was a business-like 
man. 

“Between us and the de- 
serted farm, sergeant, on 
Lonely Ill.” 

Now, there was not really 
the slightest confusion in the 


— Popular Song. 


blockhouse—only a little ex- 
citement. And it was due to 
the fact that the men were all 
staring intently through the 
loopholes, to the jerky talk of 
Private Jones and the yapping 
of the now thoroughly un- 
strung Smutty, that none of 
them heard the report of a 
rifle fired twice at a distance 
of some thousand yards. The 
third time it spoke its leaden 
messenger arrived with a 
vicious bang which drowned 
the noise of sentry and hound, 
and set the pebbles in the 
double wall dancing. To those 
who have spent happy days 
marking on a rifle-range the 
jangling sound produced in 
the blockhouse would have 
suggested the ricochet which 
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sweeps a handful of stones 
with it on to the ironwork of 
the butt. To these to whom 
Fate has so far denied this 
supreme pleasure it is not easy 
to describe. The noise cer- 
tainly jarred, and was rather 
overpowering. The roof prob- 
ably magnified the din to those 
under it. It was the first time 
so far that the walls of the 
Saveloy Hotel had been thus 
insulted, and the fact produced 
a decided impression and some 
comment — of a disrespectful 
nature. 

“No blooming error about 
that visitin’-card.” 

“Come in, Clarence, 
wipe your feet.” 

“That does it!” 
were some of the remarks with 
which the cupro-nickel-coated 
messenger with the ogival nose 
was greeted. 

From the loophole facing the 
west came excited shouts, ‘‘Saw 
the flash, sergeant.” 

The force of that savage 
blow could only have been 
produced by powder, and even 
the superior shot could scoff no 
longer—especially as during a 
pause in the dog’s barking he 
heard a faint “pick-pock” in 
the distance. 

“That’s a Morzer! right 
enough,” he said with an air 
of finality. Besides being a 
marksman, he posed as an au- 
thority on firearms generally. 

The sergeant prepared for 
action scientifically. He now 
knew that this was the 
enemy. He knew their direc- 
tion and range. He also 
knew that the latter had 


and 
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probably been incorrectly esti- 
mated in the gloom. He gave 
his orders without discussion. 
“That’s enough of it! Ber- 
twistle, Whybrow, Inkpen, 
Baker,—shoot at the flash at 
six, seven, eight, and nine 
’underd. If you can’t see 
anything, don’t fire.” 
Bertwistle, Whybrow, and Co. 
evidently did see something, 
for their rifles at once re- 
plied for them. As for the 
crack shot, it so happened 
that he had been told off to 
a loophole which commanded 
the barbed - wire fence along 
the railway line to the south— 
an important direction. But 
between his loophole and the 
supposed direction of the 
enemy was the entrance to 
the little fort. It was now 
quite dark, and straight to 
his front he could see nothing. 
He found, however, that by 
squeezing his left arm and 
shoulder close into the wall 
and making the most of the 
lateral splay of the opening, 
he could slew his rifle very 
nearly in the direction of the 
“Morzer” fire. It entailed 
jamming his weapon across 
the loophole. It also meant 
that the sharp edge of the 
iron sheet cut into his hand. 
That he did not mind so long 
as he was “in it,” and his 
skill was not wasted. He 
carefully adjusted his sight by 
feel to seven hundred yards, 
then paused, glaring into the 
blackness on his right. He 
could see nothing. Still, the 
sergeant did not know that; 
and it was quite useless to 
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try to say anything to him 
in the din which was being 
raised. He continued staring 
till his eyes watered. Ah! 
Was it imagination? or could 
he discern a faint spark or 
flash? Yes—he saw some 
faint points of light, — and 
they were dancing about. 
Without jerk or pull he 
gently squeezed the trigger. 
A second hostile bullet simul- 
taneously found its billet and 
made the little shanty ring. 
Riley saw the flash distinctly. 
It was quite close. “ Fairly 
crawling with ’em!” he ejac- 
ulated, and emptied his maga- 
zine. By a series of coinci- 
dences a succession of bullets 
struck the blockhouse while 
he was actually firing, and 
all on the side of the house 
on which he was. With a 
thrill of excitement and pride 
he absently smoothed his quiff, 
now damp with perspiration. 
Very likely one of the Kaffirs 
or some spy had given away 
the fact that a marksman 
was in the blockhouse, and 
that his station faced the line 
to the south. If so, the 
enemy had thought it worth 
while to detach a picked 
sharpshooter or two to snipe 
him and keep down his fire. 
With a glow of not unjusti- 
fied satisfaction Private Albert 
Riley braced his _ shoulders, 
sucked his teeth, and _ re- 
charged his magazine. He’d 
give the sharpshooters a bit 
of all right! He'd learn 
them ! 

What with their own shoot- 
ing and the hammering that 
their home was receiving, the 
garrison now really warmed to 
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their work. The uproar grew 
intense, and the air became 
full of dust—not less choking 
because invisible. As each 
crash shook the wall some of 
the more excitable men apos- 
trophised the foe in husky 
language of an unquotable 
nature. The curious habit of 
hurling abuse at an enemy 
several hundred yards distant 
cannot be explained on rational 
grounds; it is a matter of 
sentiment and nerves, At 
least comprehensible when a 
comrade is shattered by the 
enemy’s projectiles, it is not so 
—except for its comforting 
effect on the user— when no 
one has been injured. And yet 
how common it is! Ammuni- 
tion was being expended 
rapidly, and the sergeant soon 
felt that the time had come 
to exercise that fire - control 
which is the duty of the 


commander in action. He 
whistled. 
The blockhouse ceased to 


vomit bullets. Above the 
whines of Smutty, whose voice 
had now given out, and above 
the rustling of the men’s feet 
among the empties on the 
floor, the reports of the enemy’s 
fire were heard distinctly. The 
non-commissioned officer took 
post for a moment at a loop- 
hole in order to scan for him- 
self the quarter from which 
danger threatened. All along 
the ridge above the farm 
the musketry was sparkling. 
There was no doubt about the 
thing ; it was no false alarm. 

* All wool this time,’ he 
said. “The place is stiff with 
them. We must ’usband our 
ammunition. Remember we've 
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only got about seven ‘underd 
rounds per man! They’re con- 
centrating fire on the door side 
to judge by their hits. P’raps 
they mean to rush the line 
that side. I expect the little 
lot on the hill is only amusing 
us while their wire-chopping 
party is feeling for a soft spot 
in the fence. Seen any of 
’em along the line your way, 


Riley ?” ° 
“No, only to me right, ser- 
geant.” 


“Well, they mean biz to- 
night. It’s time we rang up 
headquarters. Keep a_look- 
out all, and give ’em a shot or 
two if you see ’em close in.” 

He did his noisiest at the 
telephone without any success. 
The matter was too urgent for 
him to stand on his dignity, 
and he was forced to appeal 
to the local amateur expert. 
Even then he was not quite 
ingenuous, 

“‘Can’t waste any more time 
over the darned thing. Here, 
Baker, you have a try.” 

The expert at once diagnosed 
from the dead absence of vibra- 
tion in the diaphragm of the 
receiver that communication 
was interrupted. 

“ Wire’s cut.” 

“Oh, they ’ave, ’ave they?” 
said the non-com., in a curiously 
annoyed tone, “ P’raps Mister 
Blooming Hoof Commandant’s 
Intelligence orficer didn’t know 
as we have rockets! ’‘Arris, 
just touch orf a couple. We'll 
pass the word to Mother and 
chawnce it. Mind yourself 
when the things fizz. The port- 
fire and matches lay in my 
haversack.” 

With a flash and a hiss a 
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snake of fire rushed up into 
the sky and burst into a 
golden shower. Comment on 
its beauty was cut short by 
the hiss of the second firework, 
and by the yell and execrations 
of Private Harris, from whose 
hand it had kicked off. Jump- 
ing from the packing-case, he 
slipped on the empties and 
sprawled full length on the 
floor, dropping the burning 
portfire on the luckless Smuttie 
as he fell. The interior of the 
blockhouse was at once lit by 
a pale light which pierced the 
stifling fog flavoured with the 
fumes of sulphur and singeing 
fur now filling the place. The 
dog, whose coat was ablaze, 
did two complete circuits of the 
small room at seventy miles 
an hour, upset a couple of men 
in his flight, then found the 
doorway. He streaked across 
the railway like a fiery beacon 
to a pool he wotted of in an 
adjacent sluit, where he ob- 
tained relief in a foot of water 
between a couple of dead oxen. 
Amid much coughing Private 
Harris, who hand was badly 
burned, was adjured to pick 
up—chuck out, put out the 
portfire. Any of these actions 
was easier said than done. To 
drop the thing out of a loop- 
hole would have given away 
the blockhouse, while to put 
it out was impossible, for the 
earth floor was too hard to 
stamp it in or bury it quickly, 
and portfires are not extin- 
guished easily. Luckily the 
commander was eventually 
inspired with the brilliant idea 
of cutting off the lighted end 
with a shovel; but the half- 
inch still burning almost suc- 
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ceeded in asphyxiating the 
garrison. 

‘“‘Here, Riley, you touch off 
a brace more, and watch your 
’and,” he said. 

“Next lot’s just signalled 
for Mother too,” replied that 
soldier, after carrying out 
orders. “Been firing for a 
long time.” 

The men at the western loop- 
holes had now been shooting 
slowly and carefully for some 
minutes, but there had been 
no hit on the blockhouse. The 
sight of the activity of the 
neighbouring fort egged Riley 
to chip in again with some 
accurate shots. Bullets again 
at once struck the wall near 
his loophole, and some splin- 
ters of flint hit him in the 
cheek. It was as he thought: 
they did not like his shooting, 
and a sniper was firing at his 
flash at close range. Far more 
spurred on than daunted, he 
now did something fancy in 
the way of snap-shooting, and 
drew a perfect hail of shots in 
reply. 

“Trying to rush the rail- 
way?” roared the commander. 

The marksman did _ not 
answer; but he knew better: 
they were not doing that yet. 
Though the pace of his shoot- 
ing now almost became of the 
trick or show order, the Boer 
watching him was evidently no 
slouch at the game, and re- 
turned shot for shot. The 
thing was now working in a 
vicious circle. Every spurt on 
Riley’s part was answered by 
fresh efforts on the part of 
the enemy, which again resulted 
in increased activity from all 
those firing from the block- 


house. The spirit was catch- 
ing, and the remainder of the 
men who had so far hardly 
used their rifles were moved 
to join in, regardless of the 
direction in which their loop- 
holes faced. Occasional qualms 
at the expenditure of ammuition 
induced the sergeant to blow 
his whistle, when comparative 
peace reigned, but never for 
long. 

The moon, now peeping out 
from behind masses of slowly 
drifting clouds, looked down 
upon a horrible scene of human 
strife. To the west the long 
irregular line of flame crack- 
ling intermittently on the 
veld showed where so-called 
Christian men of one side were 
trying to kill their brothers of 
another race. Along the rail- 
way were two small centres 
of activity, whose radiating 
spurts of fire betrayed the 
presence of other human 
beings, who also called them- 
selves Christians, imbued with 
the same homicidal motive. 
Presently, along the shining 
metals from the south, round 
the curve, slid a long dark 
mass. Approaching laboriously 
behind a volcano belching 
sparks and smoke, with a 
steady white glare shining 
ahead of it, it was also out- 
lined on one side with spurts 
of flame. Occasionally larger 
flashes accompanied by heavy 
reports were visible. Finally 
this shape came to rest between 
the blockhouses and continued 
steadily tospit fire. Its arrival 
upon the scene was first ob- 
served by the watchful Riley. 

“’Ere she comes. Good old 
Ma!” he tried to shout as he 
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took his hands from his heated 


weapon. “Now, let ’em break 
acrost the line.” But his 
parched throat only gave out 
a hoarse whisper. His shoul- 
der was sore, his hands were 
out by the edge of the iron and 
blistered by his overheated 
rifle barrel, his eyes were full 
of grit and smarted, and he 
was piqued that he had not 
yet silenced his own immedi- 
ate opponents, but he was 
pleased. 

During a temporary abate- 
ment of noise the welcome 
booming of the 12-pounders, 
the bark of the Hotchkiss and 
the sullen “ poop-oop-oop ” of 
a Martini Maxim were heard 
distinctly. 

“Let ’em ail come,” said the 
vainglorious marksman. 
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It was now not so much a 
question of merely beating off 
the foe or of stopping them 
crossing the line. It was a 
matter of killing or capturing 
the lot; and our “good men 
and true” relaxed no efforts 
because of the reinforcement. 
This diminutive outwork of 
Empire continued through the 
long hours of darkness to do 
its best and worry the enemy 
until the atmosphere reeked 
of burning cordite, and the 
depth of cartridge-cases on the 
floor made walking almost 
impossible, So through the 
night waxed and waned the 
battle. But the foe were evi- 
dently driven by some powerful 
motive, for they continued the 
fight every whit as obstinately 
as the British. 


III. 


Tout vient ad qui sait attendre—but not always ! 


Meanwhile, all was quiet in 
Jakhal’s Vlei. No hint of the 
approach of the foe had reached 


the hub of civilisation from 
either of its Intelligence 
“antenne ”—the posts up the 
river and the _ blockhouses 


along the railway line—and it 
had settled down hopefully for 
a night in bed. Its Piccadilly 
Circus, the market-place near 
the station, was absolutely 
dead; no lights shone in the 
only thoroughfare of the little 
tin town; there was no traffic ; 
and, save for the gentle sim- 
mering of one or two loco- 
motives in the station-yard, 
there was no sound. When at 
intervals the moon peeped out 


from behind the sailing clouds 
its rays were reflected from the 
low-pitched roofs of the iron 
shanties, so that the place 
presented the weird appearance 
of a township built of frosted 
silver, dead, cold, and peaceful 
as the extinct volcanoes in a 
lunar landscape. It appeared 
to be, nay, was literally, bathed 
in light and wrapped in slumber. 
There were some signs of life, 
however, in the sentinels of the 
various defence posts of the 
fortress, of which the railway 
station formed the kernel ; but 
these posts were a long way 
out, and the sentries standing 
chest deep in their trenches 
were not visible except from 
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quite close. During the fleeting 
periods of light the mass of a 
hill could be seen looming up to 
the east of the houses. This 
stronghold was naturally 
known as Gun Hill— few, 
indeed, were the fortified areas 
not possessed of a Gun Hill or 
a One Tree Hill. Rising to a 
height of some sixty feet above 
the town, this excrescence owed 
its importance more to the 
heavy artillery ensconced upon 
it than to its elevation. 

Such wind as there was now 
blew from the north, and the 
faint and fitful splutter of 
distant musketry proceeding 
from the railway to the south 
could not at all compete in 
interest with the chilblains of 
the cold-footed sentries who 
happened to hear it. As has 
been stated, the blockhouse 
lines turned and muttered in 
their sleep too often for their 
restlessness to cause much 
excitement. Even when the 
signals for “Mother” shot up 
and pierced the darkness like 
gigantic and quick- growing 
fairy beanstalks of golden light 
there was no great pother. 
Here and there a doubtful 
watcher did confer with a 
shivering and peevish superior, 
but nothing more happened. 
It was a matter for the mobile 
force. The réle of the defenders 
of Jakhal’s Vlei in these opera- 
tions was to hold up the enemy 
being driven towards them, to 
prevent the capture and sack 
of the rich city, to save its 
burgesses from slaughter and 
rapine. In a word, the gar- 
rison’s job was to sit tight. So 
far there was no sign of the 
enemy. Wherever he was, he 
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was beyond the radius of action 
of the fortress, and there wag 
no need as yet to disturb the 
rest of the Commandant or of 
any of the officers—especially 
the Commandant. 

But eventually the boom of 
“ Mother’s” artillery quivering 
in the air put an edge on the 
situation and created some 
interest. After all, guns were 
guns, and did not go off for 
nothing, as rifles had a habit 
of doing. Their employment 
in this case suggested that an 
armoured train had come up, 
investigated, and deemed the 
affair sufficiently serious to 
take a hand itself. There was 
now more consultation, firstly of 
sentries with non-coms., then 
of non-coms, with subalterns, 
then with the officers command- 
ing posts. And so up the 
military hierarchy climbed the 
horrid alarum of war, until 
the Colonel Commanding was 
aroused by the discreet cough 
of his staff—Lieutenant Tyrr- 
whitt-Tyrrwhole. 

At first inclined to be fracti- 
ous at being disturbed for mere 
firing along the blockhouse 
lines, the Commandant perked 
up considerably and _ took 
notice when he himself heard 
the guns. Though not old in 
years, he was too old a bird in 
this war to be over-sanguine 
or to have many illusions. As 
an officer of the Mounted 
Branch, he had spent many 
months trekking, and had then 
been severely wounded. On 
his way to return to duty he 
had been seized at some junc- 
tion by the long arm of tele- 
graphy, appointed to the com- 


mand of a defensive post, and ® 
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literally jerked by the railway 


into Jakhal’s Vlei. At the 
time when he was awakened by 
the deprecatory cough at his 
bedside he had only been ‘‘ Com- 
mandant J.V.” for some seven 
hours. In reality he was a 
pleasant man, full of old-world 
courtesy, and, in normal times, 
possessed of charming manners. 
But garrison duty was not his 
métier, and he did not like it. 
The fact that he had already 
had time to make this clear 
but not time to get to know 
his officers probably accounted 
for the excessive suavity with 
which he had been aroused. 
Hastily throwing on a 
“British Warm ” and jamming 
his feet into a pair of veld 
schoen, he now hurried with his 
staff over to the telephone 
office. As he shuffled along he 
presented, even in the feeble 
light of the lantern carried by 
Tyrrwhole, a somewhat curious 
figure. He still wore the night- 
cap or tea-cosy helmet in which, 
owing to the lack of glass in 
the windows of his quarters, 
he had been forced to sleep. 
This was the product of fair 
fingers at home, and was 
knitted of the material stocked 
in fancy repositories under the 
name of “ Berlin Wool Finger- 
ing, shade Ruby O 0.” 
Though the Colonel was a 
small man, his “‘ British Warm ” 
of the old original “Seymour ” 
pattern issued to soldiers was 
indecently short even for him ; 
but on the credit side, the 
sleeves of his ready - made 
sleeping suit hung well over 
his hands, and the trousers 
were close reefed, while the 
loudness of its pattern would 
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have charmed the heart of a 
Fingo belle. Lastly, his veld 
schoen were untanned, with the 
hair outside. Tyrrwhole’s kit, 
though by no means neat, pos- 
sessed considerably less “zip” 
than that of his chief, and calls 
for no remark. 

The telephone operator was 
fast asleep on the floor of his 
office, with one ear near the 
instrument. Also new to the 
station, he was the class of 
man who becomes rather spoiled 
by the possession of technical 
knowledge, which he likes to 
show by an unnecessary display 
of trade jargon. In disposi- 
tion he was not unlike Private 
Albert Riley, marksman, now 
fighting for life not so many 
miles away, and as a result 
numerous comrades in arms 
had often expressed a cruel but 
sincere desire to tread on his 
neck. At the present moment 
he was dead tired, and showed 
no pleasure at being aroused, 
nor any respect for his visitors, 
whose rank he did not know. 
He yawned loudly and vul- 
garly, stretched, and_ then 
snarled— 

“ Now then—what is it?” 

“Get on to Blockhouse 3423,” 
said Tyrrwhole, surprised at 
the man’s manner, but himself 
too tired to take notice. He 
turned to the Commandant and 
added, “That’s where they 
judged the rockets to be sent 
up from, sir.” 

Though in the dim light the 
operator had not been favour- 
ably impressed either by the 
tea-cosy or the hairy foot-gear, 
he was still less so when he 
turned up his lantern. But 
the tone of authority in which 
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Tyrrwhole’s order had been 
given made obedience advis- 
able. He fumbled casually 
with a plug on a switch-board, 
rang up, and listened. There 
was no reply. He repeated 
the operation viciously. Again 
there was no reply. He 
dropped the receiver with a 
suffering expression on his dirty 
face and snapped out the one 
word “Dis!” 

“Eh?” asked the Colonel. 

“Dis!” 

The Commandant J. V. was 
now roused ; the greater part 
of the old-world courtesy slid 
from him like a mantle. 

“Damn it, man, talk Eng- 
lish, What the devil d’you 
mean by ‘ Dis’?” 

Before the surprised soldier, 
who did not imagine that any 
one could misunderstand his 
office jargon, was able to reply, 
the staff interposed. Much 
younger than his senior, he 
was more in touch with low 
life and its expressions. 

“He means ‘disconnected,’ 
sir. Wire’s probably cut by 
the enemy—or our own fire.” 

“Well, why can’t he say so? 
Tell him to ring up the next 
blockhouse beyond. We'll see 
what they know about it.” 

The operator blinked stupid- 
ly, as if paralysed ; he made no 
motion. Even the staff looked 
deprecatingly surprised. The 
remainder of the _ colonel’s 
courtesy now went by the 
board. 

“Con—found it, man—what 
the dooce are you staring at? 
Don’t you hear? Ring up the 
next,” 

Again did the staff intervene. 
“Can’t do it, sir; there’s only 


one wire along the railway, 
and any break between 342} 
and this cuts out everything 
beyond.” 

“ Ah!” replied the Command- 
ant wisely. He, quite natur- 
ally, knew nothing about the 
number of wires leading to the 
telephonic ganglion. Moment- 
arily staggered, but not de- 
feated, he added the time- 
honoured remark which comes 
so handy to one in doubt. 

“Must have that seen to 
at once. Make a note of it, 
Tyrrwhole.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied 
that glib gentleman as he 
started scribbling in his note- 
book, But what the Com- 
mandant meant exactly he 
knew no more than the Com- 
mandant himself did. 

“We'll try the river line, 
sir,” suggested Tyrrwhole. He 
turned to the operator, “Ring 
up Dead Horse Drift.” 

Communication was success- 
fully obtained with this and 
other posts on the western 
side. The only information of 
value gained was that heavy 
firing could be heard on the 
higher ground away from the 
river to the east, and that a 
few shells had burst not far 
off one post. However, while 
Tyrrwhole was thus acting as 
military remembrancer to his 
chief, as is the duty of the 
perfect staff officer, he heard 
the footsteps of some one run- 
ning up to the office. He 
swung out of the doorway to 
investigate, and was at once 
greeted by the breathless 
runner— 

“Hullo, Squirrel! That 
you? Good egg! Been look- 
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ing for you all over the shop. 
Got the range of the blighters 
top hole—just over four thous- 
and five hundred. Think the 
C.0.’s man enough to let me 
touch off a round or two from 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee?” 

The speaker could not see 
the warning grimaces which 
the staff, who had his back 
to the light, was making at 
him, and he blundered on and 
almost into the curious figure 
emerging from the doorway. 
Each stared at the other, sur- 
prised and puzzled. But the 
resiliency of youth, aided on 
this occasion by the vicious 
and uncalled - for cow - kick 
dealt him by Tyrrwhole, as 
the latter suddenly turned his 
back and faced the doorway, 
enabled the newcomer to re- 
cover first. 

“Oh — good morn — good 
evening, sir.” 

Seeing no responsive enthu- 
siasm whatever gleam in the 
eyes scanning him, his tone 
became less effusive. “I was 
just — reporting to your staff 
officer that we had the range 
and could drop a shell or two 
on to them. I thought ’d— 
I ought to let you know, 
sir.” 

If the Commandant’s appear- 
ance was bizarre, that of the 
cheery newcomer did not show 
any excess of punctilious care. 
He was in reality the Gunner 
subaltern in charge of the two 
howitzers on Gun Hill, though 
his connection with any par- 
ticular corps was hardly more 
obvious than his rank. In 
fact, the only outward sign of 
it was the small turnip-shaped 
piece of cardboard which, 
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hanging by a thread, dangled 
upside down from his field 
service cap like the drop- 
emerald from a rajah’s turban. 
This, to one who knew, was 
the remains of the rich “wire 
lace”’ gold grenade—the proud 
badge of the Royal Regiment 
—for which the wearer had 
paid a large price to his tailor, 
or of which, if manner can be 
taken for a gauge of character, 
the price had more probably 
been debited to his small ac- 
count. In a “British Warm” 
and patched breeches, half- 
laced boots and no gaiters, 
with the one flap of his cap 
well turned down over his ear, 
he might, but for the cardboard 
sign and his youthful face, have 
been taken for anything from a 
conductor of a gang of Kaffirs 
to a general, 

“Umph!” was the 
mandant’s reply. 

It was not exactly a cordial 
reception of the personal report 
of his O.C.R.A., and it did 
not lead anywhere; and once 
again was the oil of peace 
pumped through the hose of 
tact on to troublous waters. 
The staff interposed. 

‘This is the officer command- 
ing the section of five - inch 
howitzers on Gun Hill, sir.” 

“Ah! Well, Mr—er 

“ Greig-Usher, sir.” 

“Mr — Gusher— don’t you 
think you had better go back 
to your post and wait there 
till I arrive? Mind you don’t 
fire a round without a direct 
order from me,” 

In the face of this there was 
nothing for it but to retire 
gracefully; and the usually 
irrepressible subaltern, not 


Com- 
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quite oblivious of the grin of 
the staff, who now again had 
his back to the light, added 
speed to the grace with which 
he vanished. 

“Probably a zealous officer, 
but impetuous in temperament 
and somewhat flippant in tone,” 
was the Commandant’s remark. 

“Yes, sir, very keen young 
feller,” replied Achates. 

Psychologically the staff- 
officer and the youth he char- 
acterised as “young feller” 
were poles apart. The former 
had served long enough to 
think of his future, and suf- 
fered seniors gladly. The 
latter youth lived entirely for 
the moment, and was suffered 
by seniors—but not gladly. 

In another moment the neck 
of the telephonist, who by now 
was again fast asleep, might 
have received, morally, the 
trampling which it deserved 
had not a drop in the wind 
enabled the two officers to 
distinguish the sullen note of 
the Martini Maxims of the 
armoured train. The sound 
was particularly loud. 

“Things seem to be moving, 
Tyrrwhole, in this direction 
too. I'll get a few clothes on 
before matters come to a head. 
You turn out the garrison, 
pick up my orderly and the 
bugler, and meet me at my 
quarters in five minutes.” 

The Colonel disappeared in 
the darkness, and the staff’s 
lantern wobbled its way across 
towards the main guard, now 
quartered in the ruins of the 
“ Kaffir truck ” store of Mr Issy 
Blumbaiimer. That worthy 
parasite was no longer adher- 
ing to Jakhal’s Vlei; but if 
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alive was certain to be doing 
“bithneth ” somewhere in the 
land of Ham —probably ped- 
dling unripe peaches or tinned 
rabbit curry to a half-starved 
soldiery. Though the general 
use of bugles had by now 
been dropped, they were still 
sounded in certain garrisons 
where concealment was out of 
the question, and in two min. 
utes there floated over Jakhal’s 
Vlei the notes of that most 
mournful and sweetest of all 
calls —‘“The Assembly.” It 
was caught up and repeated 
in one or two of the outlying 
posts, and here and there a 
light flitted about. But even 
now there was no bustle and 
very little commotion, since 
the whole garrison, except the 
small reserve, were already at 
their posts, under arms. 

When the Commandant and 
his staff—now increased by 
one orderly and one bugler— 
reached Gun Hill, the former 
was in uniform; but he had 
forgotten to change the “ fin- 
gering” helmet. The fact did 
not create any alarm or des- 
pondency; the full value of 
tint could not be appreciated 
in the moonlight. The distant 
battle was still proceeding 
merrily with varying bouts of 
activity, and the flashes of the 
guns could be seen from the 
summit of the hill. Most of 
those, of the rifles were hidden 
by the undulations of the 
ground. Thesituation had not 
yet been cleared up, and was 
as difficult as it was tantalis- 
ing, for the fighting remained 
stationary, and until the 
enemy were driven right up 
to the defences the garrison 
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was powerless. In vain did 
the eager men watch for the 
proverbial herd of maddened 
cattle which, driven ahead of 
the flying commando, should 
endeavour to break through 
the network of iron, Not an 
ox, not a horse, not a desperate 
sheep tried even to smell the 
barbed wire, let alone charge 
it; and with the mystery 
deepened the general disgust. 
The Intelligence and Supply 
Officer and Provost Marshal 
now cautiously approached the 
Commandant and made tenta- 
tive proposals to go out recon- 
noitring himself or to take out 
a party of scouts in order to 
find out exactly what was 
going on. But he met with no 
success. The chief was ada- 
mant in his refusal of permis- 
sion for any such attempt. And 
rightly so. Scouts could do no 
more than discover that a fight 
was going on — which was 
already known ; they could not 
tell who was fighting or where, 
To do this would necessitate 
close contact which might 
mean capture or death at the 
hands of the enemy, or death 
at the hands of their own side. 
Besides, so long as it was dark, 
even such precise intelligence 
would not help the troops in 
Jakhal’s Vlei two miles away. 
If there were no reasonable 
possibility of gaining some 
definite advantage in exchange, 
the Colonel was not going to 
allow more lives to be risked. 
And so it came about that 
while some hundreds of Chris- 
tian men were spending the 
bitter night in the actual 
attempt to kill each other, 
scores of others were cursing 
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their slowness and awaiting 
with ghoulish expectancy the 
approach of their own chance. 

As may have been imagined, 
this fever of impatience to a 
special degree possessed the 
soul of the O.C.R.A. He was 
not one of your strong, silent 
men. In him, indeed, the long- 
ing for “ Kanonen Futter” had 
by now become intensified till 
it was an obsession betraying 
the impetuous bloodthirstiness 
of the novice, and not the 
cold, calculating touch of the 
artist in slaughter. Though 
he realised that the guns firing 
in the distance were probably 
those on an armoured train, he 
gathered that the enemy must 
be at about the same range, 
only more to the west, and had 
long ago prepared for instant 
action. But until the Com- 
mandant gave the word he 
could do nothing. There were 
the hostile forces gambolling 
and taking liberties within 
easy reach of his monsters. 
And here was this stray freak 
colonel who had _ suddenly 
blown into Jakhal’s Vlei from 
God-knows-where, preventing 
his seizing the chance of a 
lifetime. The man was not 
even aGunner. He very likely 
knew all about hand-guns, but 
how could he realise the value 
of the intervention of the Third 
Arm. From his turn-out, he 
was probably a prehistoric 
“dug-out,” a “was-bird” of 
“weird” early Victorian ideas. 
Besides, he had been distinctly 
snuffy when approached, and 
had misnamed his O.C.R.A. 
foully. What was the Service 
coming to? 

And if this beardless youth 
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was dying to fire off a shell 
in earnest, can he be censured ? 
It was, at bottom, no lust for 
slaughter. He wassimply keen. 
In the life of a soldier the 
chance of the “real thing” 
comes—perhaps once—perhaps 
never; the remainder of his days 
are spent in make-belief, in train- 
ing and practice for the event 
—den Tag—which may never 
arrive. In other walks of life 
@ man exercises his trade all 
the time. He does not spend 
his career in—so to speak — 
firing off blank ammunition or 
in shooting at a target. Who 
can blame a desire for the 
“real thing,” or professional 
zeal, whether it be that of 
a burglar, a Harley Street 
appendix - hunter, or a trainer 
of blind monkeys ? 

Itching to approach the 
Commandant again, Lieuten- 
ant Greig- Usher for a long 
time fidgeted backwards and 
forwards between two pits on 
the hill-top. In each of these 
a few silent men were clotted 
round a pair of clumsy wheels 
with broad shining tyres, from 
between which projected sky- 
wards a squat howitzer. At 
last he could stand the sus- 
pense no longer. Besides, being 
a zealous officer of some initia- 
tive, he was determined. In 
the words of a song oozing with 
music - hall patriotism which 
was current at the period, he 
was one of the “ Boys of the 
Bull-dog Breed,” and an india- 
rubber bull-dog at that. But 
he often lost from want of tact 
what he might have gained 
by pertinacity. Screwing up 
his courage, he gradually ap- 
proached the figure in thesred 
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bonnet, and, carefully adjusting 
strength to distance, or rather, 
charge to range, managed acci- 
dentally to stumble over a stone 
a little way in front of his 
chief. He clutched his foot as 
if in pain and said “ Confound 
it!” loudly. Then, making play 
to recognise for the first time 
the man in front of whom he 
had used such a very strong 
expression, he added: “Oh, I 
beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t 
see you were so close.” So far 
so good, but his next words 
were @ relapse. 

“Bit tricky walking round 
among these beastly stones in 
the moonlight, eh, what? By 
the way, sir, I was wrong about 
the range to their guns. It is 
really four thousand three hun- 
dred, and not four thou——” 

“ Thanks, Mr Gusher, 
thanks——-” Was there a 
malicious twinkle in the eye 
of the “ Was-bird” as he re- 
peated the name, or was it a 
glint of moonlight? — “ but, 
you don’t seem to realise that 
they’re almost certain to be 
our own guns on an armoured 
train. As to the riflemen, it 
would be criminal to shoot at 
them without knowing who 
they are, and even if we knew 
they were the enemy, it would 
be worse than useless. No, 
we must have more light 
thrown upon the situation 
before we——” 

“ Quite, sir, quite. Of course 
that’s what I was thinking,” 
was the totally untruthful 
reply. “Four thousand is 
about the best range for star- 
shell, and I have a lot here.” 

“If that’s what you're driv- 
ing at, you can burst a couple 
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of star-shell to the right of their 
guns, though I doubt whether 
it will be the slightest use at 
this distance.” 

The subaltern waited no 
second bidding. With a thrill 
such as he had not experienced 
since as a cadet he had roared 
out the executive word for 
firing a friction-tube at the 
half-yearly inspection at “The 
Shop,” he now gave the 
necessary command. There 
followed a subdued clamour 
and the clanking as of iron 
oven-doors being opened and 
shut. Then silence. 

“Number one—fire!” 

With a roar and a shriek 
the shell rumbled up into the 
sky, while every glass on the 
hill-top was directed towards 
the veld to the right of the 
distant guns. The landscape 
was lit up in a ghostly sheen, 
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and the rails on the visible 
stretches of line glittered as 
the projectile burst into a 
cloud of stars which floated 
downwards; but even through 
the best glasses nothing could 
be distinguished of the enemy. 

The second howitzer spoke, 
and its missile burst with equal 
brilliancy and with equally 


negative result. When its 
last star had faded into 
nothingness, the moonlight 


seemed to have grown more 
watery than before, the dark- 
ness to have increased. 

The din of battle in the dis- 
tance continued, varying in 
intensity but never quite ceas- 
ing. There was nothing for 
Jakhal’s Vlei but to wait for 
the dawn, or the enemy—which- 
ever should come first. And 
right profanely did Jakhal’s 
Vlei wait. 


IV. 


‘*In the morning, 
In the morning by the bright light.” 


To return to the scene of 
carnage at the front, it was 
not until the sad glimmer in 
the sky heralded the approach 
of another day that a halt was 
called to the slaughter being 
carried on between the railway 
and Lonely Farm. By this 
time the firing had died away 
completely ; but an uncomfort- 
able feeling had seized the 
participants on our side that 
things had somehow not de- 
veloped properly, for no enemy 
had been actually seen. The 
armoured train, which had been 
the focus of so much brilliancy 
during the long hours of dark- 


ness, now sidled towards No. 
3423, and behind it slunk a 
consort which had puffed up 
to the sound of the guns 
during the night and right 
nobly taken its share in 
hurling missiles over the veld. 
It is not easy to say which of 
these two collections of metal 
boxes had the more draggled 
appearance. Clothed entirely 
in steel, each train was painted 
from funnel-rim to coupling- 
bars in a non-committal neu- 
tral tint almost brutal in its 
suggestion of sheer business. 
As the light grew stronger the 
grey sides of the trucks could 
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be seen to be mottled with the 
dark stains of oil and streaked 
with rust like the plates of 
a cattle-boat after a North 
Atlantic voyage. The 12- 
pounder guns peering from 
behind their shields and the 
Union-Jacks hanging from the 
gaffs at the sterns of the trains 
gave them almost the appear- 
ance of slovenly kept ships of 


war. The whole outlook was 
dismal. Besides the two 
sinister trains there was 


nothing in the drab landscape 
but steel rails, barbed - wire 
fencing and_ entanglements, 
and an iron blockhouse, Truly 
has pomp and panoply departed 
from warfare. 

Both trains drew up along- 
side the blockhouse, and from 
one of Mother’s trucks, almost 
squinting from lack of sleep 
and the headache produced by 
the metallic din which had 
assailed his ears all night, de- 
scended a dirty-looking tramp 
clad in soiled khaki. When he 
hailed the commander of 
No. 3424, however, his voice 
proclaimed that he was the 
officer commanding the train. 
Whilst the worthy sergeant was 
ponderously climbing through 
the entanglement in obedience 
to this summons, a second ruf- 
fian swung himself down from 
the hinder train and joined the 
first. 

It was the fashion at this 
time for the officers on board 
the armour trains to imitate 
their comrades of the Sister 
Service. Not only was the 
senior of them known as the 
“Commodore of the Fleet,” 
but the sincere form of flattery 
descended down to tricks of 
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deportment and of personal 
appearance. The military men 
called the scarves they wore 
round their necks “sweat rags,” 
which they imagined to be a 
seamanlike habit ; and since it 
was usually impossible, also 
contrary to regulation, for 
them to be clean shaved, they 
satisfied themselves with trim- 
ming whatever hair they could 
grow on their faces to a “ tor- 
pedo beard” point. On the 
line now, also, curious ex- 
pressions such as “Ay, ay!” 
and “ Make it so,” were some- 
times heard. This inversion 
or perversion, however, was 
not all on the side of the army, 
for the naval officers holding 
shore billets at the coast ports 
for lengthy periods gradually 
became military in their method 
of life. They took to wearing 
khaki, helmets and putties, and 
in many other ways aped the 
“ leather-neck.” 

As soon as the sergeant 
arrived alongside he was knee- 
deep in questions as to the 
strength of the enemy, and 
whether any of them had 
crossed the line, &c. But 
Mother’s commander was in 4 
hurry, and after a few moments’ 
talk he swung himself up into 
his conning tower. 

“By the way, any casualties, 
sergeant?” 

“None, sir, only one man 
slightly burnt.” 

“Well,” continued the officer 
turning to his brother skipper, 
“as the wire’s cut I'll just 
steam up to Jakhal’s to re- 
port, and I’ll scout the line as 
I go. Meanwhile you’d better 
lie up here for a bit and keep 
your weather eye lifting. I 
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can’t make head or tail of it; 
but the veld is so tricky that a 
whele crowd of the Brethren 
may be lying doggo in some 
hollow waiting to make a rush 
when we're off our guard.” 

“Righto,” said the other. 

Mother very soon puffed out 
of sight. The sergeant and 
the skipper left behind re- 
mained in earnest conversa- 
tion, an object of interest to 
the many pairs of poached eyes 
peeping through slits in chilled 
steel or corrugated iron. The 
officer had just thoughtfully 
given instruetions for a pail 
of boiling water, drawn fresh 
and oily from the boiler of the 
locomotive, to be taken up to 
the blockhouse, where no hot 
water would be ready for some 
time, when he happened to 
look steadily at the Saveloy 
Hotel. He rubbed his eyes 
and gave vent to an expressive 
whistle. 

“By Jove, sergeant, your 
entrance traverse has been 
knocked about a bit. It’s got 
a hole in it big enough for a 
fox’s earth! Looks as if they’d 
got artillery on to you. I didn’t 
hear any guns.” Considering 
the noise that his own socrap- 
iron caravan had been mak- 
ing, this was not even negative 
evidence. 

The sergeant gazed with 
curiosity at the iron shield. 
There was the hole quite visible 
and as large as life. To tell 
the truth, he had not noticed it 
himself when he had rushed out 
in the semi-darkness, but he 
was not going to give that 
away, and the assumed indif- 
ference in his voice when he 
spoke was a direct measure of 
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the pride with which this proof 
of a desperate fight inspired 
him. “Oh, that? Yes, we got 
our share of knocking about, 
sir, I dessay they did turn a 
few guns and pom-poms on to 
us—we must a’ been worrying 
them a bit. Not that it made 
any difference to us, sir; we 
were too busy getting a bit of 
our own back. But it was 
ottish at times!” 

His listener was just think- 
ing that this was just the right 
sort of man to be on an in- 
dependent job, when the sentry 
of the armoured train an- 
nounced that a small party of 
mounted men was approaching 
from the direction from which 
the enemy had been firing 
during the night. It needed 
but a glance to discever that 
the party was British. At 
this moment the whistle of 
Mother returning from Jakhal’s 
Vlei was heard. The ser- 
geant now thought that with 
all this force present he might 
let his men leave their lair and, 
having obtained permission, 
shouted out to his detachment 
that they could come out of the 
house. He himself stayed by 
the train in the centre of things. 
He wanted to hear the news. 

Outside No. 342} a small 
crowd of peevish  soldiery 
gradually collected, and began 
stamping and beating their 
arms across their chests, for it 
was still very cold. The hot 
water from the engine, now 
slightly more coloured and 
called coffee, was served out 
and helped to restore their 
circulation, Some of the men 
wandered round the house 
examining the various bullet- 
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holes in the outer skin, and 
when one found a hele opposite 
where he had been standing, 
he seemed to be more amused 
than grateful to the good 
shingle. Most of the detach- 
ment, however, Private Riley 
excepted, gathered round the 
entrance shield. This shield, 
composed of the same materials 
as the walls of the blockhouse, 
was placed immediately in front 
of the doorway in such a 
position that men could enter 
by going round it on either 
side, but no bullets could be 
fired directly into the interior 
of the room. Its present state, 
indeed, had excited some sur- 
prise as soon as the light had 
grown strong enough for it to 
be seen. From about the level 
of the adjacent loopholes up- 
wards the corrugated iron was 
perforated with scores of small 
holes which were so close to- 
gether in the centre that they 
coalesced into one large gash. 
Through this the shingle from 
above had poured out into a 
little heap on the ground. 
Nearly all the men had 
passed some remark on this 
rent when coming out of the 
house, but some of the more 
critical were not satisfied with 
such a casual inspection. They 
must needs examine the per- 
forations and feel their edges. 
Naturally, therefore, it was not 
long before they found out to 
their surprise that whatever 
missiles had made the holes 
had punched them from the 
blockhouse and not from out- 
side. At thie discovery there 


was much sniggering of the 
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nature which is very like an 
unspoken innuendo, and many 
were the repetitions of that 
expressive word “ Wot-o,” with 
the emphasis on the last syl- 
lable. At last Private Jones— 
the sentry who had given the 
alarm on the previous evening 
—stooped and smelt the cor- 
rugated iron. He then coughed 
and spat expressively. 

“Violets?” asked a sym- 
pathetic onlooker. ‘ 

“Cordite, Cully, cordite, 
strong as the fouling I ’aven’t 
yet cleaned out of me bundook, 
Cordite—fruity cordite—all a 
blowin’, all a growin’!” he con- 
tinued in a falsetto coster- 
monger’s cry. 

There was a general laugh 
from all except Riley, who 
still stood aloof from the glad 
throng. The detachment had 
somehow cheered up consider- 
ably since the damage to the 
shield had excited its interest. 
Soldiers are light-hearted fel- 
lows and easily roused to mirth. 
After more unnecessary cough- 
ing Jones again spoke in a 
casual tone. 

“’Ow many packets of am- 
mernition did you say you'd 
fired early this morning, Pull- 
through, that time the sergeant 
giv’ us the larse ‘cease fire’ 
but one—just before it began 


_— light?” 
e moody marksman did 
not reply. 

“I know,” said Inkpen, “! 
made a note of it, It was 
forty-three packets then ; and 
he must have fired a tidy few 
rounds after that.” 

“ Yos—forty-three it was 
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and the rest. ’Owever, fair’s 
fair, and we'll call it forty- 
three packets at ten rounds 
er. Lemme see—ten times 
three is thirty ; ten times forty 
is four ’underd. Four ’underd 
and thirty I make it. That 
right, all?” 

“That's right.” 

“Four ’underd and thirty 
rounds of good, Mark Five, 
Lee - Enfield ammernition is 
what you loosed off larse night, 
Number two two ought six 
eught one, Private Orlbert 
Riley, Marksman. Have you 
got anything to say, me man ?” 
The last words were a very 
fair imitation of a well-known 
phrase of the colenel command- 
ing the battalion—the aforesaid 
Lobster. 

Before the culprit had time 
to reply there was a diversion, 
but not a welcome one. A 
shout came from Riley’s loop- 
hole, and a rifle was pro- 
truded and slewed round till 
it was pointed at the rent 
in the screen, its foresight not 
three feet from it. The shouter 
continued— 

“Why, Pull-through, you’re 
a butcher, an ’oly Terror. From 
this loophole I can see the 
bleedin’ bodies of all them pore 
snipers you done in. Scores of 
‘em! And that close, too, I 
can almost touch em with me 
muzzle.” 

“Any aasvogele?” inquired 
Jones, who had been told of 
Riley's taunt of the previous 
evening. 

Again was Riley the only 
man who neither spoke nor 
made sound of merriment. He 
had evidently done his talking 
during the night. 
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“Geod old Orlbert! So 
they told orf a special squad of 
snipers to pick orf our marks- 
man, and he done in the lot? 
Oh dear!” 

“Very satisfactory, me man! 
Must have got an inner every 
time. Not so bad at that dis- 
tance. What did you make the 
range—two foot? And how 
much did you allow for wind ? 
That sort of shooting don’t 
give them a chance. It’s 
nothing but dirty murder!” 

“Tt’s just as well,” said the 
thoughtful Baker, “that we 
ean’t all of us be marksmen. 
There wouldn’t be many block- 


’ouses left in Africa. Real 
good shooting is a bit of a 
lukshury.” 


The men, now exceedingly 
cheerful, were so interested in 
baiting their wretched com- 
rade that, excepting the sentry, 
they had not noticed that a 
party of mounted men had 
joined the stationary train, that 
Mother had returned, and that 
a heated conference had been 
going on for some minutes be- 
tween half a dozen officers 
near the railway. And they 
were quite unaware that the 
sergeant—thunder on his brow 
—was even now savagely 
striding towards them. His 
first words dispelled gaiety ; 
there was no trace of the satis- 
fied victor in them. 

“ Now then, you men, get a 
move on, Jones, you're ‘ for 
it,’ ” 

* What for am I for it?” 

“Givin’ a false alarm. The 
Commandant Jakhal's coming 
up to go into this business in 
« minute.” 

For the firat time thie morn. 
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holes in the outer skin, and 
when one found a hole opposite 
where he had been standing, 
he seemed to be more amused 
than grateful to the good 
shingle. Most of the detach- 
ment, however, Private Riley 
excepted, gathered round the 
entrance shield. This shield, 
composed of the same materials 
as the walls of the blockhouse, 
was placed immediately in front 
of the doorway in such a 
position that men could enter 
by going round it on either 
side, but no bullets could be 
fired directly into the interior 
of the room. Its present state, 
indeed, had excited some sur- 
prise as soon as the light had 
grown strong enough for it to 
be seen. From about the level 
of the adjacent loopholes up- 
wards the corrugated iron was 
perforated with scores of small 
holes which were so close to- 
gether in the centre that they 
coalesced into one large gash. 
Through this the shingle from 
above had poured out into a 
little heap on the ground, 
Nearly all the men had 
passed some remark on this 
rent when coming out of the 
house, but some of the more 
critical were not satisfied with 
such a casual inspection. They 
must needs examine the per- 
forations and feel their edges. 
Naturally, therefore, it was not 
long before they found out to 
their surprise that whatever 
missiles had made the holes 
had punched them from the 
blockhouse and not from out- 
side. At this discovery there 
was much sniggering of the 
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nature which is very like an 
unspoken innuendo, and many 
were the repetitions of that 
expressive word “ Wot-o,” with 
the emphasis on the last syl- 
lable. At last Private Jones— 
the sentry who had given the 
alarm on the previous evening 
—stooped and smelt the cor- 
rugated iron. He then coughed 
and spat expressively. 

“Violets?” asked a sym- 
pathetic onlooker. ‘ 

“Cordite, Cully, cordite, 
strong as the fouling I ’aven’t 
yet cleaned out of me bundook.! 
Cordite—fruity cordite—all a 
blowin’, all a growin’!” he con- 
tinued in a falsetto coster- 
monger’s cry. 

There was a general laugh 
from all except Riley, who 
still stood aloof from the glad 
throng. The detachment had 
somehow cheered up consider- 
ably since the damage to the 
shield had excited its interest. 
Soldiers are light-hearted fel- 
lows and easily roused to mirth. 
After more unnecessary cough- 
ing Jones again spoke in a 
casual tone. 

“’Ow many packets of am- 
mernition did you say you'd 
fired early this morning, Pull- 
through, that time the sergeant 
giv’ us the larse ‘cease fire’ 
but one—just before it began 
to get light?” 

The moody marksman did 
not reply. 

“T know,” said Inkpen, “I 
made a note of it. It was 
forty-three packets then; and 
he must have fired a tidy few 
rounds after that.” 

“Yes—forty-three it was— 
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and the rest. ’Owever, fair’s 
fair, and we'll call it forty- 
three packets at ten rounds 

r. Lemme see—ten times 
three is thirty ; ten times forty 
is four ’underd. Four ’underd 
and thirty I make it. That 
right, all?” 

“That's right.” 

“Four ’underd and thirty 
rounds of good, Mark Five, 
Lee - Enfield ammernition is 
what you loosed off larse night, 
Number two two ought six 
eught one, Private Orlbert 
Riley, Marksman. Have you 
got anything to say, me man ?” 
The last words were a very 
fair imitation of a well-known 

hrase of the colenel command- 
ing the battalion—the aforesaid 
Lobster. 

Before the culprit had time 
to reply there was a diversion, 
but not a welcome one. A 
shout came from Riley’s loop- 
hole, and a rifle was pro- 
truded and slewed round till 
it was pointed at the rent 
in the screen, its foresight not 
three feet from it. The shouter 
continued— 

“Why, Pull-through, you’re 
a butcher, an’oly Terror. From 
this loophole I can see the 
bleedin’ bodies of all them pore 
snipers you done in. Scores of 
’em! And that close, too, I 
can almost touch ’em with me 
muzzle.” 

“Any aasvogels?” inquired 
Jones, who had been told of 
Riley’s taunt of the previous 
evening. 

Again was Riley the only 
man who neither spoke nor 
made sound of merriment. He 
had evidently done his talking 
during the night. 
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“Geod old Orlbert! So 
they told orf a special squad of 
snipers to pick orf our marks- 
man, and he done in the lot? 
Oh dear!” 

“Very satisfactory, me man! 
Must have got an inner every 
time. Not so bad at that dis- 
tance. What did you make the 
range—two foot? And how 
much did you allow for wind ? 
That sort of shooting don’t 
give them a chance. It’s 
nothing but dirty murder!” 

“Tt’s just as well,” said the 
thoughtful Baker, “that we 
can’t all of us be marksmen. 
There wouldn’t be many block- 
’ouses left in Africa. Real 
good shooting is a bit of a 
lukshury.” 

The men, now exceedingly 
cheerful, were so interested in 
baiting their wretched com- 
rade that, excepting the sentry, 
they had not noticed that a 
party of mounted men had 
joined the stationary train, that 
Mother had returned, and that 
a heated conference had been 
going on for some minutes be- 
tween half a dozen officers 
near the railway. And they 
were quite unaware that the 
sergeant—thunder on his brow 
—was even now savagely 
striding towards them. His 
first words dispelled gaiety ; 
there was no trace of the satis- 
fied victor in them. 

“ Now then, you men, get a 
move on, Jones, you're ‘for 
a: 

‘“What for am I for it?” 

“ Givin’ a false alarm. The 
Commandant Jakhal’s coming 
up to go into this business in 
@ minute.” 

For the first time this morn- 
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ing Riley chuckled. To take 
pleasure in another’s discom- 
fiture is not a nice trait, but it 
was one of his. Perhaps there 
was in this case some slight 
justification. 

“False alarm?” said the in- 
jured Jones; “’oo’s been firing 
at us all night then?” 

“Never you mind,” was the 
sergeant’s disgusted answer— 
he had already taken his medi- 
cine for having sent up the 
rockets, down below. He then 
proceeded with sublime incon- 
sequence to blurt out the in- 
formation which he could no 
longer bottle up. | 

“Who's been shootin’ at us? 
Why, one of them blarsted new 
mounted crowds that don’t 
know enough to come in out of 
the rain. Got in front of the 
driving line. Blows in upon 
us just about dark, and never 
sends ahead to warn us nor 
anyone else. They’ve just dis- 
covered that the Boers hid 
theirselves, and broke back and 
got out of it the night before 
last. There isn’t one within 
fifty miles.” 

“Was any of them hurt? 
Ain’t Riley killed anybody?” 
said Jones. It was not en- 
tirely malice on his part, nor 
was it entirely a kind hope 
that no one had been killed. 
When one has been shooting 
all night, almost the first mental 
query is whether anything has 
been hit. 

“Not a man, worse Inck,” 
growled the non-com. He did 
not mean it. He was only very 
sore. ‘There, that’s enough of 
it. You gave the alarm, Jones, 
and you’re——” 

He ceased talking as if his 
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voice was controlled by an 
automatic cut-out, and stalked 
up to the door-shield, the 
damage of which he now saw at 
close quarters for the first time, 
He stared at it, then at the 
loophole — the marksman’s 
loophole. He examined the 
shield from outside, from inside, 
felt the holes and, finally, as 
Jones had done, smelt them, 
And he had been talking big to 
that officer of the armoured 
train about guns, pom-poms, 
and a hot time! He gasped, 
then glared speechless at Riley. 

The sound of approaching 
voices showed that the officers 
were coming up towards the 
house. The sergeant had to 
make up his mind what to do, 
Even had he wished to screen 
the culprit, which he did not, 
or the crime, which he did, he 
could not conceal the gaping 
chasm in the corrugated iron. 
It were best at any sacrifice to 
himself—or another—to uphold 
discipline. Again he glared at 
Riley, on the point of making 
him a prisoner, but uncertain 
as to the exact nature of the 
crime he had committed. 
With inspecting officers so 
close, to confine a man with- 
out any definite charge ready 
would be fatal. 

Good soldier as he was, the 
sergeant was not too well 
versed in what was required 
by the Manual of Military Law 
and the Rules of Procedure. 
Indeed it was hardly fair that 
a man in his position should 
have to compete with such 
matters at a moment of emerg- 
ency. It was one of those oc- 
casions when a soldier’s work 
could really have been done 
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better by alawyer. Through 
his mind there flashed the 
words Mutiny, Sedition, Insub- 
ordination, Conduct to the 
Prejudice.—At last he had it. 
Riley had been guilty of two 
proper recognised crimes. He 
had both lost by neglect 
ammunition and had wilfully 
injured public property, to 
wit, shields, entrance, block- 
house, c-iron and shingle one! 
Though the perspiration was 
streaming down it, the ser- 
geant’s brow cleared consider- 
ably, and he regarded the 
culprit somewhat less severely. 
After all, a mistake was a 
mistake, and all of us are liable 
to them. It seemed a bit hard, 
he thought, as he gazed on the 
rather sulky and altogether 
dejected face of the marks- 
man. He started to speak in 
a more kindly tone— 

“ Riley ” then paused. 

Unluckily for the private, 
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the visitors were now quite 
close behind the house, and the 
following words, pronounced in 
courteous accents, were quite 
audible, 

“By the way, what was it 
you mentioned about guns hav- 
ing been used against you?” 

The voice that replied was 
that of the skipper of the 
second train, “Oh, the N.C.O. 
in charge, sir, was under the 
firm impression that the block- 
house had been hit by a shell.” 

The sergeant winced and his 
kindly glance crystallised into 
a gleam. And as the cortége, 
consisting of the Commandant 
Jakhal’s Vlei, his staff, the 
commanders of both armoured 
trains, and three depressed 
mounted officers on _ foot, 
brought up by a shivering wet 
mangy dog, appeared round the 
entanglement, the clarion voice 
of duty rang out, 

‘‘__vou’re @ prisoner ! ” 
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IN QUEST OF A CURE.—II. 


WE GO TO DEVONSHIRE, 


WHEN I had recovered to 
some extent from the long and 
serious illness which followed 
upon my first ill-fated quest for 
a cure, it was to find myself 
almost in a new world. Cir- 
cumstances had severed our con- 
nection with the Highlands,and 
for a time our home was any- 
where and nowhere. When we 
“flitted” from our Northern 
fastnesses I was still so much of 
an invalid as to be very much a 
passive agent. Like the furni- 
ture, I was removed from one 
abode to another. This sounds 
probably a more gloomy affair 
than it was in reality, for in 
truth, despite the loss of health 
and the breaking of many old 
ties, there was much in the 
prospect that opened before 
me that appealed to my in- 
corrigible love of adventure. 
Dectors insisted upon a resi- 
dence in a warmer climate, or 
rather, not so much upon one 
place of residence as upon many. 
I was to have changes of air 
and scene at not infrequent 
intervals, and all the efforts of 
my family were bent upon the 
fulfilment of these directions. 

I had always longed to see 
the world since the far-away 
nursery days, when the lonely 
stretch of hills rolling away to 
distant Bens lured me as I 
regarded it from behind our 
Highland Manse. There was 
no road leading that way. No 
one lived over there. To what 
did one come if one went on 
and on into that brown heather- 
clad wilderness? One of my 


brothers at the early age of 
five ran away to look, but 
finding the mysterious world 
too big and alarming, he re- 
turned before any one missed 
him and in time for tea, 
Possibly it was hunger that 
chased him home, for he told 
us afterwards that the only 
thing he had taken with him 
into the waste was a cake of 
seap. Why he chose this as his 
sole support for a pilgrimage 
he could not clearly recollect. 

The world lay before me now, 
mysterious as the untravelled 
mountain-land of my child- 
hood. True, I had not thought 
to explore it in a bath-chair, 
but one can seldom get what 
one wants precisely as one first 
wanted it, and it is something 
to have our dreams come true, 
even with a few disadvantages 
attached to them. If I had 
changed, the world had not. 
It was still my oyster. Per- 
haps in setting out to open it 
the most serious drawback to 
the romance of the undertaking 
was the invalid’s necessity for 
method and arrangement. The 
true romance of the road has 
something haphazard about it. 
The happy wanderer sets out 
when he will and halts when 
the spirit moves him. He 
should travel on foot for 
choice, and be in bondage to 
no time-table. He should go 
forward always into the un- 
known, so that when distant 
spires rise upon his view he 
should be under the delightful 
necessity of inquiring what 
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city he is approaching. Such 
joyous faring-forth is impos- 
sible when one must consider 
cold and fatigue and the 
comfort or discomfort of one’s 
lodging. 

Yet even when hampered 
thus, much may be accom- 
plished. To begin with, we 
explored guide-books—we, this 
time meaning not Cathal and 
I, as on a former happy-go- 
lucky journey, but my mother 
and myself. My room was 
strewn with the literature of 
travel. We talked in Conti- 
nents, and I grew learned in 
health - resorts. I discovered, 
to my satisfaction, that a short 
residence in the dry and salu- 
brious climate of half a hundred 
favoured spots soon dissipated 
all traces of the most obstinate 
rheumatism, and it remained 
but to choose the precise place 
in which this happy miracle 
should take place. After wan- 
dering in imagination among 
the palms of the Riviera and 
the pyramids of Egypt we 
came to practical realities, and 
decided on a certain town on 
the southern coast of Devon- 
shire, to me as unknown a 
land as any. After that we 
bought a copy of ‘The Lady,’ 
scanned the columns headed 
“Change of Air,” and discovered 
that a lady in the desired town, 
with a house on high ground 
and a large garden, wanted 
paying guests. Well, we wanted 
the house on high ground and 
the large garden, and at sunset 
on an April evening we found 
ourselves really and truly in 
Devonshire, approaching our 
destination by a railway line 
that runs below high, crumbling 
cliffs along the edge of the sea 
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—so much on the edge, indeed, 
that on stormy days the train 
runs through showers of spray. 

We looked eagerly from the 
carriage windows and were not 
disappointed. The sea was 
very blue, the grass very green, 
the cliffs very red. The train 
flashed out of one little tunnel 
in the rock and into another. 
Primroses and white clumps 
of some seaside flower seemed 
promises of a warmer climate 
than we had left behind in 
Scotland. The Parson and the 
Clerk, two wicked Anglicans of 
long ago, who were turned into 
red sandstone figures for their 
dark deeds, and are doomed to 
stand in the sea below the 
cliffs of the headland till the 
waves wear them and their 
sins away, nodded to us as 
we passed—or was it we who 
nodded to them? Before we 
could settle the question we 
had arrived, and soon found 
ourselves in a cab, setting out 
in quest of that house on high 
ground in a large garden. 
The town to which we had 
come is built partly on the bay 
and partly on steep hills be- 
hind. Our cab climbed up 
and up, between green hedges 
sheltering houses overgrown 
with foliage and half-shrouded 
in trees. Higher and higher 
we went, till the “high 
ground” became a certainty 
indeed. We had hoped to 
be outside the town, and 
outside the town we went. 
The sun had set and the even- 
ing was growing grey and dim. 
We left the town altogether 
behind, and drove between 
fields with here and there a 
house set in grounds, and finally 
we stopped at the gate of a 
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garden that seemed in its 
vague outlines most attractive 
of them all. There was a fra- 
grant scent of flowers, lights 
in windows, some one welcomed 
us with kindly words, and our 
journey was over. 

Next day, sitting in asummer- 
house in a garden glowing with 
colour and looking down over 
rolling hills and valleys dotted 
with trees rapidly growing 
green, we congratulated our- 
selves and thought of poor 
dear, cold, backward Scotland. 
In that otherwise incomparable 
country of ours one could not 
at this time of the year have 
a garden like this. The house 
was built on a terrace flaming 
with scarlet anemones, and 
below this terrace the ground 
sloped steeply downhill. First 
came a croquet lawn, then a 
steep bank gay with innumer- 
able flowers, then a lawn 
dotted over with lilac-bushes, 
white and yellow broom, and 
small cedar-trees; then came a 
high green hedge and a fish- 
pond, and below these a kitchen- 
garden running down to a 
copse which in turn lost itself 
in the depths of a valley far 
beyond and below my ken. 
The spring was not all that 
spring should be. All over 
the country it was a baekward, 
gauche, uncertain, and some- 
what ill-humoured spring: we 
grumbled in Devonshire as 
people will grumble every- 
where, and yet despite all 
drawbacks there was seldom a 
day we could not sit in the 
summer-house or lie out on 
deck-chairs in the shelter of 
the trees on the lower lawn, 
basking in the warmth, breath- 
ing the scent of wallflower, 


hearing innumerable birds sing- 
ing their exultant spring song, 
or watching the peacock (for 
the establishment boasted a 
peacock) spread his gorgeous 
tail in the sun. Now and then 
would come the distant roll 
of guns, and we would see 
@ faint puff of smoke rise from 
the destroyer in the bay as 
her crew busied themselves 
with torpedo-practice. 

We had come to a quiet 
house and a quiet life. Houses 
take an atmosphere from the 
person or persons who preside 
over them. Here calm reigned 
and gentleness—a quiet not 
merely physical but spiritual. 
I should like to send weary, 
world- worn, buffeted folk to 
my Devonshire garden. I 
think they would grow hale 
there not in body only. We 
were not a large household, 
and, though people came and 
went occasionally, we settled 
down as the days went on 
to a wonderful homelikeness. 
Gathered from far distant 
parts of the country, with far 
different modes of life be- 
hind us, we were for the 
time being a little family. 
We had our little pleasantries, 
too small to be amusing 
to the outside world—our 
trifling interests of the day 
and the hour. I have never 
wondered at the strange sud- 
den intimacy between people 
who are akin in mind or heart 
or spirit to one another, but 
the nearness between people 
who can never draw nearer 
has often surprised me. We 
had come together apparently 
by accident ; the stream of life 
in each of us ran too deep to 
be easily discerned, yet on the 
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surface we had become a family 
—a family of kindly strangers. 
We had, as I have said, our 
little pleasantries, we have also 
kindly memories not soon to 
be forgotten. For a few days 
we had a pair of young lovers 
in the household, and their 
little ways provided a per- 
petual fund of kindly amuse- 
ment. They explored the 
country far and near, and by 
a curious series of accidents 
were invariably late for meals. 
One evening, a few minutes to 
dinner - time, after they had 
had an unusually flagrant 
record for the other meals of 
the day, an anxious relative 
pursued them into the lanes 
with the dinner-bell. She suc- 
ceeded in tracking a pair of 
lovers, but not the ones she 
sought. Yet nothing daunted, 
and no doubt on the principle 
of setting a thief to catch a 
thief, she charged this rustic 
couple with a message for her 
truants. They set off eagerly 
upon the chase, but were prob- 
ably too much absorbed in 
their own affairs to pursue it 
very far, and our young folks 
turned up more than usually 
abashed when dinner was well 
under weigh, They have 
crossed the seas since then to 
a distant land, but however 
far they wander, and however 
strange and novel the route of 
their lives may be, I think 
they will not soon forget the 
warm spring evening, the little 
company of friendly strangers, 
the light - hearted tinkle of a 
dinner-bell in the sweet-scented 
Devonshire lanes. 

But my _ experiences of 
Devonshire were not wholly 
confined to the bounds of the 
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house and garden. There were 
expeditions in a bath -chair, 
and there was a phaeton that 
one hired at astonishingly 
cheap rates to drive one about 
the lanes and over the moor. 
The moor was an offshoot of 
the great Dartmoor, a bare 
brown waste that recalled 
parts of our own Scottish High- 
lands, though there were no 
great Bens like ours, and 
though the sudden dips into 
fertile richly wooded valleys 
transported one southwards in 
a moment. On the heights of 
it stood an old watch - tower, 
straight and tall and lonely, 
like some sentinel of the waste, 
and commanding a wide view 
over a great expanse of coun- 
try to thesea, Martello towers 
these ancient eyries of Dart- 
moor are called, and long ago 
lonely watchers inhabited 
them, and from their heights 
searched the distant sea for 
traces of an invading enemy. 
Later their successors swept 
the moor with their glasses lest 
some poor wretch escaping 
from Dartmoor prison might 
be hiding from their pitiless 
eyes in the folds of Mother 
Nature’s gown—and now 
some gentleman of leisure has 
renovated and furnished the 
grim stone sentry-box, and 
occasionally escaping from the 
fetters of town life inhabits it 
for a little, like some Teufels- 
dréckh of the silent moor. He 
should meet the pixies of the 
country up there, for Devon- 
shire is as haunted a corner of 
the world as our own High- 
lands. The stout sturdy lad 
of fourteen or thereabouts who 
drove my bath-chair told us 
that fairy tales were his fav- 
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ourite reading,—but he was 
too silent a youth to favour 
us with any fairy lore. The 
house in which we lived was 
too new to be enchanted—we 
were only saved from being 
hopelessly modern by the fact 
that the well from which we got 
our water was discovered by a 
water-diviner. Here one sent 
for the water-diviner as natur- 
ally as in other circumstances 
one sends for the carpenter or 
the plumber. True, the man 
who did the work seemed to 
think he had no mysterious 
power. “Nine men out of a 
dozen” (I think that was the 
pfoportion) “have it,” he told 
our hostess as she accompanied 
him over the ground. “You 
can do it either with a twig 
or with the mainspring of a 
watch—but it takes it out of 
you a lot, and I am giving it 
up.” What he did was not 
so easily explained, however. 
Our friend told us that when 
he indicated the spot at which 
water was to be dug for, his 
hands trembled as the twig 
turned in them, and the per- 
spiration stood on his forehead 
as if he had done hard manual 
labour. There were many 
springs of water on_ the 
ground, but although all those 
hitherto tried had proved to 
have an insufficient volume of 
water for the purpose required, 
this one gave an abundant 
supply, and was discovered at 
the exact depth mentioned by 
the diviner. 

But if Devonshire did not 
confide to the stranger any 
instance save this of its un- 
canny lore, it has abundance 
of beauty and charm to bestow 
upon its most casual guest, 
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There was no end to the delight 
of its wonderful tangled lanes, 
We dived deep into the heart 
of them one day in a hunt for 
a real old ancient village we 
knew to be somewhere in our 
neighbourhood. We went ina 
little phaeton accompanied by 
the pair of lovers already 
mentioned. They drove us by 
turns, and succeeded in gaily 
jeopardising our lives more 
than once as we threaded our 
way through lanes so narrow 
that one carefully avoided the 
consideration of what would 
happen if we met another 
vehicle, and so steep that they 
seemed to be endeavouring to 
go as near as a road may to the 
perpendicular. High hedges 
rich in spring greenery and 
gay with blossom pressed upon 
us on either side, and trees of 
all sorts and shapes pressed 
upon the hedges. The sun was 
warm and the air sweet with 
the scent of hawthorn. Now 
and then barred wooden gates 
broke the line of the hedges 
and showed glimpses of rich 
pastures, where soft-eyed cattle 
stood knee-deep in the lush 
grass. On the black bars of 
every gate for miles around a 
word or text from Scripture 
was written in large letters of 
white chalk, The writer of 
these texts must have been in- 
defatigable, for the chalking 
was always fresh, and take 
what road we might he had 
always been there before us. 
People said it was a pity. The 
English are shy of having their 
religion thrust upon them by 
the wayside. The Calvaries 
of Roman Catholic countries 
would embarrassthem. It was 
an un-English passion that 
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moved this obscure evangelist 
to haunt the lanes of his 
countryside and scatter sacred 
words broadcast, “Lest we 
forget.” And as we thought 
of these and other things and 
saw blue sky through green 
branches and fell deeper in love 
with Devonshire, our village 
seemed to elude us like a Will-o’- 
the-wisp, and we plunged into 
hollows that might have been 
the deep wells from which the 
giants of ancient times drew 
their water, and climbed out of 
them again in a manner that 
did infinite credit to the 
patience and surefootedness of 
our pony. Of course, in the 
end we found our village. The 
lane turned of a sudden into 
the steepest little street one 
would wish to see, and the 
hedges into the quaintest old 
houses capped with black 
thatch and studded with lat- 
ticed windows that seemed to 
be stuek in anyhow and every- 
where under the deep over- 
hanging eaves. Creepers grew 
everywhere, and gave touches 
of colour to the whitewashed 
walls under the sombre roofs, 
Half-way down the street 
stood the village inn, and there 
we stopped and had tea at 
little green tables on a stone 
terrace, The kindest old lady 


brought it out to us—no 
paltry “cup in our hands,” 
but a regular Devonshire 


spread — home-made bread, 
home-made cakes, home-made 
jams, Devonshire cream in a 
great glass bowl. It was a 
feast fit for a king. We sat 
in great content at the green 
tables and felt as if we were in 
foreign lands. I think only one 
person passed up the street 
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while we sat there—a postman 
going his rounds. A few doors 
away a couple of old women 
sat outside knitting: it was 
all like a picture. When we 
went away the mistress of the 
inn brought out a bunch of 
sweet-peas, “the first of the 
season,” for “the invalid lady.” 
I hardly knew myself yet by 
the appellation, but the condi- 
tion has its compensations in 
this kindly world. 

We =i passed ~=ss something 
strangely out of keeping with 
all this on our way home in 
the half dusk. It was a house 
that must have had a tragic 
history. It stood embowered 
in trees in a garden that had 
evidently once been beautiful, 
but that was now a wild mass 
of weed and tangled shrub. 
The paths, overgrown with 
green grass and straggling 
bushes, could hardly be dis- 
tinguished. The house was 
almost roofless — one saw 
crumbling walls and _ bare 
rafters and broken cross-beams. 
Did one go near and look 
through the windows one could 
see household gear and plenish- 
ing mouldering into decay. 
The rain had poured down 
upon soft carpets and dainty 
furniture—the storm had made 
havoc with pitiful things, that 
had once been treasured by 
their owners. There was some- 
thing terrible and painful in 
the thought of these furnished 
upper rooms lying open now 
to the sky. We never knew 
the story of the place. It had 
stood for many years a8 we 
now saw it. There had been 
some tragedy of sorrow and 
shame, and the doors had been 
locked one day long ago and 
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the house abandoned for ever. 
It was said that some one had 
been known to come and stand 
in the garden and gaze upon 
the ruin that was being made, 
and then go away again leav- 
ing Time todo its worst. We 
were glad to leave it behind, 
and drive through an avenue 
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of blossoming chestnut-trees to- 
wards the sunset. Already a 
thick white mist was spreading 
over the sea. It was well to 
be indoors. Our companions 
wondered if it would blot out 
the comet that on clear even- 
ings was to be seen in the 
western sky. 


A VEGETARIAN SANATORIUM. 


After we left the Highlands 
and before we set out on our 
travels into England and else- 
where, we had for a time a 
most entertaining old servant. 
She came to us plainly in need 
of employment, for her gar- 
ments were a rusty black and 
her luggage conspicuously 
small, She was an aneient 
dame, dim-sighted and worn- 
looking, but she professed a 
eonsiderable knowledge of cook- 
ing, and as we had suffered 
much from a lack of this in 
recent occupants of our 
kitchen, we engaged her. She 
had her faults, like most of us, 
but she must at least at one 
time have known something of 
the culinary art; she was a 
kindly soul, and her conver- 
sation was never dull. We 
heard much of her former 
glories in the kitehens of the 
great, and if in the forget- 
fulness of age she let the roast 
burn to a cinder, she was 
always ready with sauces and 
gravies to make up for it, and 
was never under any circum- 
stances put out. Had she not 
cooked for Sir Somebody of 
Somewhere when “sixty of 
the highest in the land” sat 
down at his table every day 
of the year. It sounded like 


old baronial days to listen to 
her. 

But it was Janet’s comfort 
to the invalid that I was about 
to record, for its applicability 
will be found to be universal. 

“You must just be like a 
young lady I had once,” she 
told me, “Such a sweet young 
lady she was, my dear, but she 
began to get blind. Well, she 
went to London to the great 
doctors there, but they could 
do nothing at all in the world 
for her, and she got quite 
blind.” She paused and looked 
at me. “Dear me, Janet,” 
said I, “that was very sad.” 
“ Wasn’t it indeed sad?” she 
went on impressively. “But 
she was a brave young lady. 
She just made up her mind at 
once and learned the deaf and 
dumb alphabet.” 


I was surprised. ‘ The deaf 
and dumb alphabet! Was she 
deaf and dumb, then?” I 


asked. 

“No, no, my dear, she was 
blind,” said Janet cheerfully 
and conclusively. 

A little refiection convinced 
me that my old friend was 
confusing the Braille charac- 
ters with the deaf and dumb 
alphabet, but I thought the 
counsel as applied to my hob- 
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bling steps delightful. Not 
being content, however, with 
making up my mind and learn- 
ing the language of the deaf 
and dumb, I experimented for 
a time upon a vegetarian cure 
for rheumatism, and found my- 
self on a certain winter’s day 
driving up to the door of a 
kind of sanatorium devoted to 
this treatment. 

Not to be too precise in the 
location of the place, it was 
somewhere in the North of 
England, and was a rather im- 
pesing building of grey stone 
set upon the edge of a pine 
wood. Inside, things looked 
bright and comfortable. There 
were cosy lounges in the rooms, 
and great log-fires burning 
everywhere. Despite this I 
felt rather strange and forlorn 
to begin with, and I remember 
that I plunged straightway 
into a book by way of refuge 
from a strange place and 
strange people. Dinner brought 
me in contact with the latter, 
and initiated me at once into 
the mysteries of “The Diet.” 
I found myself in an atmo- 
sphere of earnest enthusiasm 
that seemed more appropriate 
to a religion than to a method 
of feeding. We were informed 
of the number of grains of 
nourishment contained in each 
of the dainty dishes set before 
us, and every now and then 
some one rose from his or her 
place at table and solemnly 
weighed bread or cheese or nuts 
in a scale, commenting mean- 
time in happy tones on the 
amount of these they were 
now able to “get in” during 
the day. Any one unable to 
eat his “quantities” was ten- 
derly commiserated. Butcher- 
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meat was referred to with 
horror by those firmly estab- 
lished in the faith, and tea and 
coffee were taboo. One gath- 
ered that not only would 
rheumatism and kindred bodily 
ills disappear for ever under the 
new diet, but that fallen human 
nature would be completely re- 
formed by it. 

“What made you go in for 
‘The Diet,’ Mr ——?” I heard 
a lady ask her neighbour. “A 
desire for the highest, madam,” 
he replied with perfect seri- 
ousness. 

Such a spirit is catching, and 
I had not been many days an 
inmate of the Sanatorium be- 
fore I too saw visions of a 
rejuvenated earth, whose in- 
habitants were never ill because 
they lived on bread and cheese 
and apples and nuts and milk, 
and never starving, because 
such food was so cheap that 
there would always be abund- 
ance of it to go round. How 
easy for the working-man to 
rear his hungry family upon 
lentils. And then, after all the 
self-discipline involved in such 
simple and Spartan fare, how 
natural to expect humanity to 
be good. Alcohol was taboo 
on “The Diet.” Teetotalism 
was a part, though but a small 
part, of the propaganda, 

In all seriousness, however, 
“The Diet” had its triumphs. 
We had among us an old 
gentleman of eighty, who a 
few years before had been so 
crippled by rheumatism that 
he could hardly totter across 
his room. Now his portrait 
might have adorned a vege- 
tarian advertisement, and come 
rain come storm he walked his 
eight miles every day of his 
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life. There was a young fellow 
who came occasionally for a 
week-end to see how his invalid 
mother was doing, and who 
from being a wretchedly deli- 
cate lad had become on “The 
Diet” strong and energetic 
and able for the responsibilities 
of a great business enterprise 
—a marvel to the doctors who 
had physicked him for years to 
no purpose, There was, too, at 
the time I arrived, an elderly 
lady whom one pitied more than 
all the rheumatic patients how- 
ever crippled they might be. 
She had been a teacher, and 
had héld good posts in her 
profession till overwork had 
led to a nervous breakdown, 
from which she had never 
wholly recovered. A terrible 
depression gripped her, so that 
it hurt one to look at her and 
see the constant misery in her 
face. She could not read or 
write or work for any length 
of time, and wandered about 
like a poor melancholy ghost. 
I taught her some games of pa- 
tience one night, and her effort 
to enjoy them was a little sad to 
look at. She had spent all her 
savings in trying to get cured, 
and now as a sort of forlorn 
hope some friends who believed 
in “The Diet” had sent her 
here for six weeks, I think it 
was. At the end of the time 
she left us, very cast down and 
no better, and I for one thought 
the treatment had been but a 
Will-o’-the-wisp for the poor, 
burdened lady. Then one day, 
some weeks afterwards, I was 
sitting reading in the drawing- 
room when she appeared in the 
doorway, her eyes sparkling 
and her lips smiling. There 
were newcomers in the room, 
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strangers to her, and she 
came over to where I sat and 
told me in a low voice that 
she was well again. She said 
that all of a sudden one day 
a cloud seemed to lift off her 
mind and spirit, and the world 
was worth living in again. It 
was a pleasure to see her and 
to hear her, and know that she 
was fit for work again and 
need not fear the grim wolf 
at the door. And it was all 
“The Diet,” the blessed “ Diet,” 
she declared. 

There were others who sang 
“The Diet’s” praises for the 
same reason. 

“T used to be afraid to be 
alone with a razor,” one 
stalwart man declared re- 
peatedly. “But since I went 
on ‘The Diet’ I’m not afraid 
of any responsibility. Why, 
I married my wife and bought 
a property both in the same 
week.” It was exactly like 
listening to advertisements of 
@ quack medicine, but it was 
something to see the enthusi- 
astic patients walking about 
before one’s eyes, living trophies 
of this new panacea for all 
the ills that fiesh is heir to. 
“Do you think it will cure 
me?” I asked the doctor. 
“Of course it will, if you stick 
to it,” he told me. I smiled 
at the idea of not sticking to 
it. It was an excellent diet! 
We had a cook who served up 
delectable dishes, surely suffi- 
cient to reconcile even a gour- 
mand to the sacrifice of such 
ordinary things as butcher 
meat and tea. “There is no 
danger of my not sticking to 
it,’ I declared, and when I 
heard of former visitors to the 
Sanatorium that they had gone 
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back to the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, I fear I scorned them 
for weak and unstable souls. 
Well, one lives and learns! 
For the moment I was prepared 
to be enthusiastic, and these 
apostles of a new faith inter- 
ested me immensely. We had 
the most strangely diverse 
company gathered round our 
vegetarian board — people of 
different ranks in society and 
of the most extraordinarily 
varied creeds. We had Bud- 
dhists, Theosophists, passion- 
ately convinced Agnosties, 
Socialists, and followers of 
Tolstoi and of the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. One delightful old 
Scotsman, brought up, I 
fancy, like myself on porridge 
and the Shorter Catechism, 
used to talk to me occasionally 
as though we were two sane 
mortals in a mad world. He 
was a strict Sabbatarian, and 
knew all about the Scottish 
Church Case. To the benighted 
Buddhists around us the names 
of Free and Wee Free and 
Legal Free and United Free 
were alike unknown, and it 
was pleasant in that alien 
land to hear my countryman 
abuse the party to which I had 
the honour to belong. 

A quality that seemed to 
belong to all our enthusiasts 
was sincerity. I heard strange 
creeds professed by people whe 
were clearly prepared to sac- 
rifice much to them. ‘The 
Diet plus the teachings of 
Tolstoi would save the world,” 
said one man who had given 
up much to the earnest propa- 
gation of both these gospels. 
A Socialist, who had put a 
considerable part of his capital 
into building improved houses 
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for the slum dwellers, had a 
rare passion for his kind, and 
seemed to have an infinite 
patience for the poor. They 
worked havoc with his fine 
model buildings, and kept 
coals in the baths with which 
he had supplied them, but he 
was nothing daunted. He 
thought the Christian faith 
the most dangerous of errors, 
yet he himself reminded one 
at times of the Good Samari- 
tan. Perhaps he was what a 
friend of mine calls a sub- 
conscious Christian. One of 
our most interesting guests 
came to recruit after prison. 
She was a well-known militant 
Suffragette, and I had associ- 
ated her name with all sorts 
of wild warfare with police- 
men, and I know not what of 
stone-throwing and window- 
breaking. To my amazement 
she proved to be white-haired 
and sweet-faced; a frail old 
lady, with a worn look and 
brave eyes. I heard that she 
had given up a _ beautiful 
country house in her old age 
to go and live among the 
London poor, and spend her 
strength and substance for the 
women-workers of the slums. 
Some one referred rather 
slightingly to “The Cause” 
one day in her presence, and 
I saw her laces quiver and 
her old delicate hands tremble 
as she spoke with studied 
gentleness in its defence. 
Looking at her, and remem- 
bering her militant record, I 
could not but sympathise with 
the old professor who, hearing 
some startling story of a lady 
he admired, and being asked 
by one of his students if he 
thought such conduct “lady- 
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like,” replied loyally: “It is 
sufficient to make it ladylike, 
young man, that a lady did 
it.” If beautiful, gentle, old 
ladies find themselves driven 
to throw stones, I said to my- 
self in a heat of admiration, 
surely some one should be at 
hand to pick them respectfully 
up again! Surely all white- 
haired grandmammas should 
have votes if they want 
them! Surely, if nothing 
else can be done, the present 
franchise should be made 
transferable, like some sorts of 
tickets, so that chivalrous 
politicians might hand votes 
to dear old ladies, as they 
might offer seats in a tramcar. 
Free, gratis, and for nothing, 
I would present to the Govern- 
ment this solution of a difficult 
problem. How graceful an 
element it would introduce into 
the political arena! How much, 
much safer than adult suffrage 
would it be! How sweetly 
“Please, take mine,” would 
fall upon the public ear! 
People came and went in 
the Vegetarian Sanatorium. 
Sometimes we were a small, 
quiet company; sometimes, 
and especially for week-ends, 
the big house would be full. 
Once we had the place packed 
for a lecture on “The Diet” 
by a smart Society lady, who 
was one of its most fervent 
apostles. We had an influx 
of visitors that day from the 
neighbouring town. Coffee 
that wasn’t coffee, and cocoa 
that wasn’t cocoa, were served 
in the entrance-hall. De- 
licious cakes compensated for 
the absence of tea, and there 
was an exhibition of vege- 
tarian foods that looked con- 


vincingly delicious. The lec- 
turer painted the horrid nature 
of a meat diet, and unfolded 
its dire results to the human 
frame with such eloquence 
that quite a number of ladies 
went home and ordered vege- 
tarian dinners for that very 
evening. We heard afterwards 
that there had been not a little 
unpleasantness in some happy 
homes when hungry husbands 
found themselves confronted 
by these unexpected repasts! 

For myself the time came, 
alas! when I deserted basely 
from the new doctrines. At 
first all went happily, and I 
actually got well enough to 
go for two or three little 
bicycle rides and to walk 
more than a mile a-day; but 
this happy state of affairs did 
not last long. I began slowly 
but surely to loathe the sight 
of any portion of “The Diet,” 
and when after many months 
of struggle I gave it up for 
good and all, the only articles 
of food I could be induced 
to eat were beefsteaks and 
mutton-chops. Perforce I was 
a renegade. I think that, per- 
haps, if I had gone much more 
slowly, and had taken a year 
instead of a few weeks to 
change my diet, things might 
have been different; but I do 
not know, since what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. People who get cured 
of rheumatism or anything else 
by this vegetarian method are 
people who not only like it, 
but who go on liking it in 
its simplest form, and who can 
sit down happily to endless 
repasts of bread and milk and 
cheese and fruit. The old 


gentleman of eighty who 
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walked eight miles a-day had 
developed a magnificent ap- 
petite, [remember. Like many 
other exponents of the system 
he took but two meals a-day, 
one at nine or ten in the morn- 
ing and the other at seven at 
night. It was a heartsome 
sight to see him eat the 
second. When the servant 
offered him a choice of dishes, 
he usually chose them all, and 
cleared plate after plate in a 
manner truly astonishing. 

As time went on I had greater 
sympathy with a more ascetic 
development of one side of the 
treatment, which was inclined 
to prescribe no meals at all 
for a considerable period. I 
heard of people who had fasted 
forty days without any diffi- 
culty, going on with their 
business almost all the time 
and feeling quite well and 
happy. They were all in 
America these people, how- 
ever, and Americans are al- 
ways equal to big undertak- 
ings. I saw their photographs 
and read well - authenticated 
accounts of their cures from 
quite a number of things. 
One or two died, but not 
many. People die under all 
treatments, no doubt, but I 
fancy faith had a good deal 
to do with keeping these 
American enthusiasts alive. 
I imagine that in ordinary 
circumstances the mortality 
after the second week or so 
would be likely to be heavy. 

Another sidelight on vege- 
tarianism was supplied to me 
about this time by a curious 
old gentleman whom I met at 
a tea-party. He was, I believe, 
a theosophist, but quite apart 
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from his creed he appeared dis- 
tinctly odd. He had pale-blue 
eyes and long white hair. He 
said he ate no meat, and I told 
him that I ate none either. 
“That is well,” said he. “It 
is a horrible thing to eat ani- 
mal flesh, for, you know, one 
becomes like what one eats.” 
I considered that, and asked 
whether he thought it better 
to become like a cabbage than 
to become like a sheep. He 
thought a cabbage preferable. 
“ Although,” he added thought- 
fully, “‘cabbages have karma, 
you know.” Thinking that 
over, I found myself embarked 
on a train of strange reflec- 
tions. Karma, I understand, 
has to do with the transmigra- 
tion of souls. The old gentle- 
man evidently thought that 
one might not only become like 
a cabbage in this life, but actu- 
ally become acabbagein the next, 
so that one’s future considered 
from his point of view would 
depend on what sort of a cab- 
bage one was. This seemed to 
lead to strange things. A good 
kind sheep I could imagine, but 
the moral quality attaching to 
a cabbage puzzled me. I have 
recently heard from a mission- 
ary friend of a tribe of West 
African savages who seem to 
share the old gentleman’s views, 
for when a man is wise and 
good among them, they kill 
and eat him, so that they may 
become possessed of his much- 
admired spirit. Popularity has 
its disadvantages in that tribe, 
and there is little inducement 
to be wise and good. Were I 
a sage in West Africa, I should 
be a preacher of the strictest 
vegetarianism. 
3K 
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HOCKEN AND HUNKEN 


A TALE OF TROY. 


BY “ ” 


CHAPTER V.—A TESTIMONIAL, 


CAPTAIN CAI’s sea-chest had 
been conveyed to the Ship Inn, 
Trafalgar Square (so called— 
as the landlord, Mr Oke, will 
inform you—after the famous 
battle of that name), and there 
he designed to lodge while his 
friend and he furnished their 
new quarters. 

His bed, a four-poster, was 
luxurious indeed after his old 
bunk in the Hannah Hoo, and 
he betook himself to it early. 
Yet he did not sleep well. 
For some while sleep was for- 
bidden by a confusion of voices 
in the bar-parlour downstairs ; 
then, after a brief lull, the 
same voices started exchang- 
ing good-nights in the square 
without ; and finally, when the 
rest had dispersed, two belated 
townsmen lingered in private 
conversation, now walking a 
few paces to and fro on the 
cobbles, but ever returning 
to anchorage under a street 
lamp beneath his window. By- 
and-by the town lamplighter 
came along, turned off the gas- 
jet and wished the two gossips 
good-night, adding that the 
weather was extraordinary for 
the time of year ; but still they 
lingered. Captain Cai, worried 
by the murmur of their voices, 
climbed out of bed to close the 


window. His hand was out- 
stretched to do so when, 
through the open sash, he 
caught a few articulate words 
—a fragment of a sentence. 
Said one—speaking low but 
earnestly —“ If I should survive 
my wife, as I hope to do is 
Unwilling to play the eaves- 
dropper, or to startle them by 
shutting the window, Captain 
Cai very delicately withdrew, 
climbed back into bed, and 
drew the edge of the bedclothes 
over his ear. Soon he was 
asleep ; but, even as he dropped 
off, the absurd phrase wove 
itself into the midnight chime 
from the church tower and 
passed on to weave itself 
into his dreams and vex them. 
“Tf I should survive my 
wife——” In his dreams he 
was back in Troy, indeed, and 
yet among foreigners. They 
spoke in English, too; but they 
conversed with one another, 
not with him, as though he 
might overhear but could not 
be expected to understand. 
One dream—merely ludicrous 
when he awoke and recalled 
it— gave him real distress 
while it lasted. In it he saw 
half a dozen townsmen—Bar- 
ber Toy, Landlord Oke, the 
Quaymaster, and Mr Philp 
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among them—gathered around 
the mound of sand on the 
Quay, solemnly playing a 
child’s game with his tall hat. 
Mr Philp took it from the 
Quaymaster’s head, trans- 
ferred it to his own, and, 
lifting it by the brim, said 
reverently, “If I should sur- 
vive my wife,” &., to pass 
it on to the barber, who recited 
the same formula to the same 
ritual. In the middle of the 
sandheap was a pit, which 
appeared to be semebody’s 
grave; and somewhere in the 
background, on the far side 
of the pit, stood Mrs Bosenna 
and Tabb’s girl together, the 
one watching with a queer 
smile, while the other kept 
repeating, “ He’s going to hell. 
He couldn’t change his habits, 
and it’s high time the Quay 
was improved.” 

From the vision Captain Cai 
awoke in a sweat, and though 
the rest of the night yielded 
none so terrifying, his sleep 
was fitful and unrefreshing. 
The return of day brought 
with it a sense of oppression, 
of a load on his mind, of a task 
to be performed. 

Ah, yes!—he must pay a 
call on Mrs Bosenna. She 
had as good as engaged him 
by @ promise, and, moreover, 
there was her cuff to be re- 
turned... . Well, the visit 
must be paid this morning. 
"Bias would be arriving by 
the afternoon train; and, 
apart from that, when you've 
a daunting job that cannot be 
escaped, the wise course is to 
play the man and get it over. 

Still, he could not well pre- 
sent himself at Rilla Farm 
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before eleven o’clock—say half- 
past eleven —or noon even. 
No, that would be too late; 
might suggest a hint of stay- 
ing to dinner—which God for- 
bid! He resolved upon eleven. 

He grudged to lose the latter 
half of the morning; for the 
gardens—his and Hunken’s— 
had yet to be explored, and 
the rainwater cisterns in rear 
of the houses, and the back 
premises generally, and the 
patches where the cabbages 
grew. Also (confound the 
woman!) he could well have 
spent an hour or two about 
the streets and the Quay, 
renewing old acquaintance. 
The whole town had heard of 
his return, and there were 
scores of folk to remember 
him and bid him welcome, 
They would chase away this 
feeling of forlornness, of being 
an alien. . . . Strange that, 
wide awake though he was, it 
should continue to haunt him! 

But Troy, on all save market 
mornings, is a slug-a-bed town ; 
and even at nine o’clock, when 
he issued forth after an im- 
patient breakfast, the streets 
wore an unkempt, unready, 
unsociable air. Housewives 
were still beating mats, shop- 
boys washing down windows ; 
ash-buckets stood in the gutter- 
ways, by door and ope, await- 
ing the scavenger. 

“These people want a Day- 
light Saving Bill,” thought 
Captain Cai, and somewhat 
disconsolately wheeled about, 
setting his face for the Rope 
Walk. Here his spirits sen- 
sibly revived. There had been 
rain in the night, but the wind 
had flown to the northward, 
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and the sun was already scat- 
tering the clouds with promise 
of a fine day. Cleansing airs 
played between the houses, the 
line of ash-buckets grew sparser, 
and the buckets—for he had 
encountered the scavenger’s 
cart en the slope of the hill 
—were empty now, albeit their 
owners showed no hurry to 
fetch them indoors, 

A row of houses—all erected 
since his young days — still 
blocked the view of the har- 
bour. But just beyond them, 
where a roadway led down to 
the ferry, the exquisite scene 
broke upon him—the harbeur 
entrance, with the antique 
castles pretending to guard 
it; the vessels (his own 
amongst them) in the land- 
locked anchorage; the open 
sea beyond, violet blue to the 
morning under a steady off- 
shore breeze; white gulls flash- 
ing aloft, and, in the offing, a 
pair of gannets hunting above 
the waters. 

Captain Cai took no truck 
(as he would have said) in the 
beauties of nature; but here 
was a scene he understood, and 
he began to feel at home again. 
He halted, rested his elbows on 
a low wall and watched the 
gannets at their evolutions— 
the poise, the terrific dive, the 
splash clearly visible at more 
than a mile’s distance. The 
wall on which he leaned over- 
hung a trim garden, gay with 
scentless flowers such as tulips 
and late daffodils, and yet 
odorous —for early April has 
a few days during which the 
uncurling leaf has all the frag- 
rance of blossom: and this was 
such a day, lustrous from a 


bath of rain. To our unin- 
structed seaman the scent 
seemed to exhale from the 
tulips ; it recalled his attention 
from the gannets, and he drew 
in deep breaths of it, pondering 
the parterres of Kaiserskroon 
and Duchesse de Parme—bold 
scarlet splashed with yellow— 
of golden Chrysoloras, of rosy 
white Cottage Maids. Un- 
knowing it, he had a sense of 
beauty, and he decided that 
horticulture, for a _leisured 
man, was well worth a trial. 

“That’s the best of living 
ashore,” he told himself. “A 
man can choose what hobby 
he will and, if he don’t like it, 
pick up another.” 

He climbed the hill briskly, 
to view his own garden and 
take stock of its possibilities. 
. . » The roses planted by Mrs 
Bosenna had scarcely flagged 
at all, thanks to the night’s 
rain. Around them and to 
right and left along the border 
under the walls of the two first 
terraces, green sheots were 
pushing up from the soil— 
sword-like spikes of iris, red 
noses of peonies, green fingers 
of lupins. Into what flowers 
these various shootlets would 
expand Captain Cai knew no 
more than Adan, first of gar- 
deners. He would consult 
some knowledgable person—no, 
not Mrs Bosenna — and label 
them “as per instructions”: 
or, stay! ’Bias Hunken had 
a weakness for small wagers. 
Here was material for a long 
summer game, more deliberate 
even than draughts; to buy a 
botanical book and with its 
help back one’s fancy, flower 
or colour. A capital game: no 
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doubt (thought Captain Cai) 
quite commonly played among 
landsmen possessing gardens. 

At this point he made a dis- 
covery he had missed in the 
dusk overnight. His eyes fell on 
a flat-topped felt-covered roof, 
almost level with his feet and 
half-hidden between two bushes 
(the one a myrtle, the other a 
mock-orange ; but he knew no 
such distinctions). There was 
yet a third terrace, then; and 
on this third terrace—yes, by 
the Lord, a summer-house fit 
for a king! glass-fronted, with 
sliding sashes; match-boarded 
within, fitted with racks and 
shelves for garden tools; with 
ample room for chairs and a 
table at which two could sup 
and square their elbows. Such 
a view, moreover! It swept 
the whole harbour... . 

Captain Cai’s first impulse 
was to search around for a rack 
whereon to stow a telescope: 
his next, to run to the party- 
wall and hoist himself high 
enough to scan his friend’s 
garden. 

Yes! Bias, too, had a sum- 
mer-house ; not precisely simi- 
lar in shape, however. Its 
roof was a lean-to, and its 
frontage narrower ; but of this 
Captain Cai could not be sure. 
He was short of stature, and 
with toes digging into the 
crevices of the wall and hands 
clutching at its coping he could 
take no very accurate survey. 
He dropped back upon terra 
firma and hurried up the flights 
of steps to the roadway, in haste 
to deseend from it into ’Bias’s 
garden and resolve his doubts. 

For you must understand 
that the two cottages com- 
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prised by the name of Harbour 
Terrace were (according to Mr 
Rogers) “as like as two peas, 
even down to their water-taps,” 
and even by name distinguished 
only as Number 1 and Num- 
ber 2: and that, taking this 
similarity on trust, Captain Cai 
had chosen Number 2, because 
—well, simply because it was 
Number 2. If inadvertently 
he, being first in the field, had 
collared the better summer- 
house——! The very thought 
of it set him perspiring. 

At the head of the garden, to 
his annoyance, he found Mr 
Philp leaning over the gate. 

“Ah, Good morning!” said 
Mr Philp. “ You was expectin’ 
me, 0’ course.” 

“Good morning,” returned 
Captain Cai. ‘“ Expectin’ you? 
No, I wasn’t. Why?” 

“About that hat. 
brought you the three-an’-six. 
He held out the coins in his 
palm. 

‘You can’t have it just now, 
I’m in a hurry.” 

“So I see,” said Mr Philp 
deliberately, not budging from 
the gate. “It don’t improve a 
hat as a rule.” 

‘What d’ye mean?” 

“ Perspiration works through 
the linin’. I’ve seen hats ruined 
that way.” 

“Very well, then: we'll call 
the bargain off. The fact is, 
I'd forgot about it; and you 
can’t very well have the hat 
now. ‘Tis my only one, an’— 
well the fact is, I’m due to pay 
a call.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’t see as ‘tis any 
business o’ yours,” answered 
Captain Cai with vexation ; 


I’ve 
” 
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“but, if you want to know, 
I’ve to call on my landlady, 
Mrs Bosenna.” 

“Ts that where you're 
hurryin’ just now?” 

“Well, no: not at this 
moment,” Captain Cai had to 
confess. 

‘* Where, then?” 

“Oh, look here * 

“You needn’t tell, if you 
don’t want to. But I’m goin’ 
te a funeral at eleven o’clock,” 
said Mr Philp. “Eleven A.M.,” 
he added pointedly. ‘ Not that 
I hold with mornin’ funerals in 
a general way: but the corpse 
is old Mrs Wedlake, and I 
wasn’t consulted.” 

“Relative?” asked Captain 
Cai. 

“No relation at all; though 
I don’t see as it matters.” Mr 
Philp was cheerful but obdurate. 
“A bargain’s a bargain, as I 
take it.” 

“That fact is——” 

“And a man’s word ought 
to be good as his bond. Least- 
ways that’s how I look at it.” 

“Here, take the darned 
thing!” exclaimed Captain 
Cai. His action, hewever, was 
less impulsive than his speech : 
he removed the hat carefully, 
lowering his head and clutching 
the brim between both hands. 
A small parcel lay inside. 

“What's that?” asked Mr 
Philp. 

“Tt’s —it’s a cuff,” Captain 
Cai admitted. 

“Belongs to the Widow 
Bosenna, I shouldn’t wonder,” 
Mr Philp hazarded with massive 
gravity. “It’s the sort o’ 
thing a woman wears now-a- 
days when she ’ve lost her 
husband. I follows the fashions 





in my distant way.” He paused 
and corrected himself carefully 
—‘* Them sort.” 

“TI thought—it occurred to 
me—as it might be the handiest 
way of returnin’ the thing.” 

“Tt seems early days to be 
carryin’ that sort of article 
around in the crown 0’ your 
hat. Dangerous, too, if you use 
hair-oil. But you don’t. I 
took notice that you said ‘no’ 
yesterday when Toy offered to 
rub something into your hair. 
Now that’s always a temptation 
with me, there bein’ no extra 
charge. . . . Did she give it to 

ou?” 

“Who?... Mrs Bosenna? 
No, she left it behind here.” 

“When?” 

“Yesterday evening.” 

“What was she doin’ here, 
yesterday evenin’, to want to 
take off her cuffs?” 

“Tf you must know, she was 
planting roses.” 

“What? In April?... You 
mustn’t think I’m curious.” 

“Not at all,” Captain Cai 
agreed grimly. 

“Nice little place you've 
pitched on here, I must say.” 
Mr Philp changed his tone to 
one of extreme  affability. 
“There’s not a prettier little 
nest in all Troy than these two 
cottages. And which of the 
pair might be your choice?” 

“Tt’s not quite decided.” 

“Well, you can’t do wrong 
with either. But”—Mr Philp 
glanced back across the road- 
way and lowered his voice— 
“T’d like to warn you o’ one 
thing. I don’t know no un- 
handier houses for gettin’ out a 
corpse. There’s a turn at the 
foot o’ the stairs; most awk’ard.” 
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“T reckon,” said Captain Cai 
cheerfully, “’Bias an’ me ’Il 
leave that to them as it con- 
cerns. But, man! what a turn 
you've a-got for funerals!” 

“They be the breath o’ life 
to me,” Mr Philp confessed, 
and paused for a moment’s 
thought. ‘Tell ’ee what we'll 
do: you shall come with me 
down to Fore Street an’ buy 


yourself a new hat at Shake 


Benny’s: ’tis on your way to 
Rilla Farm. There in the shop 
you can hand me over the one 
you're wearin’, and Shake can 
send mine home in a bandbox.” 
He twinkled cunningly. “I 
shall be wantin’ a bandbox, an’ 
that gets me one cost-free.”’ 

The man was inexorable. 
Captain Cai gave up resist- 
ance, and the pair descended 
the hill together towards Mr 
Benny’s shop. 


Young Mr Benny, “S. Benny, 
Gents’ Outfitter,” had suffered 
the misfortune to be christened 
Shakespeare without inheriting 
from his father any of the liter- 
ary aspirations to which that 
name bore witness. It was, in 
any event, a difficult name te 
live up to, and so incongruous 
with this youth in particular 
that as he grew up his acquaint- 
ances abbreviated it by consent 
to Shake; and, again, when, 
after serving an apprenticeship 
with a pushing firm in Exeter, 
he returned to open a haber- 
dashery shop in his native 
town, it had been reduced for 
business purposes to a bare 
initial. 

But it is hard to escape 
heredity. Albeit to young Mr 
Benny pure literature made no 
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appeal, and had even been sum- 
marised by him as “footle,” 
in the business of advertising 
he developed a curious literary 
twist. He could not exhibit a 
new line of goods without in- 
venting an arresting set of 
labels for it; and upon these 
labels (executed with his own 
hands in water-colour upon 
cardboard) he let play a fancy 
almost Asiatic. Not content 
with mere description, such as 
“Neck- wear in Up-to-date 
Helios” or “ Braces, Indispens- 
able,” he assailed the coy pur- 
chaser with appeals frankly 
personal, such as “You passed 
us Yesterday, but We Hit you 
this Time,” or “ What! Youdon’t 
Tell us You Go to Bed like your 
Grandfather,” or (of a collar) 
“ If you Admire Lord Rosebery, 
Now is Your Time.” 

Captain Cai wanted a hat. 
“T be just returned from 
foreign,” he explained; “and 
this here head-gear o’ mine——” 

Young Mr Benny smiled with 
a smile that deprecated his 
being drawn into criticism. 
“We keep ahead of the Ger- 
mans yet, sir,—in some re- 
spects. Is it Captain Hocken 
I have the pleasure of ad- 
dressin’?” 

“ Now, 
that?” 
mured. 

“Why, by your hat,” an- 
swered Mr Philp with readi- 
ness. 

“You'll be wanting some- 
thing more nautical, Captain? 
Something yachty, if I may 
suggest... . I’ve a neat thing 
here in yachting caps.” Mr 
Benny selected and displayed 
one, turning it briskly in 


how did he know 
Captain Cai mur- 
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his hands. “The Commodore. 
There's a something about that 
cap, sir.—a what shall I say? 
—a distinction. Or, if you 
prefer a straight up-and-down 
peak, what about the Squadron 
here? A little fuller in the 
crown, you'll observe; but that” 
—with a flattering glance— 
“would suit you. You’d earry 
it off.” 

“Better have it full in the 
crown,” suggested Mr Philp; 
“by reason it’s handier to carry 
things.” 

“None of your seafarin’ 
gear, I’ll thank you,” said Cap- 
tain Cai hastily. “I’ve hauled 
ashore.” 

“ And mean to settle among 
us, I hope, sir? . .. Well, 
then, with the summer already 
upon us—so to speak — what 
do we say to a real Panama 
straw? The Boulter’s Lock here, 
fr instance,—extra brim—at 
five and sixpence? How these 
foreigners do it for the money 
is a mystery to me.” 

“IT see they puts ‘Smith 
Brothers, Birmingham,’ in the 
lining,” said Captain Cai. 

“Importers’ mark, sir,— to 
insure genuineness. . . . Let 
me see, what size were you 
saying? H’m,six-seven-eighths, 
as I should judge.” Young Mr 
Benny pulled out a drawer with 
briskness, ran his hand through 
a number of genuine Panamas 
of identical pattern, selected 
one, and poised it on the 
tips of his fingers, giving it 
the while a seductive twist. 
“Tf you will stand so, Cap- 
tain, while I tilt the glass a 
trifle——” 

Captain Cai gazed hardily 
at his reflection in the mirror. 


“Tt don’t seem altogether too 
happy wi’ the rest of the 
togs,” he hazarded, and con- 
sulted Mr Philp. “What do 
you think?” 

“T ain’t makin’ no bid for 
your tail-coat, if that’s what 
you mean,” answered Mr Philp 
with sudden moroseness, pull- 
ing out his watch. “I got one,” 

“Our leading townsmen, sir,” 
said young Mr Benny, “ favour 
an alpaca lounge coat with 
this particular line. We stock 
them in all sizes. Alpacas 
are seldom made to measure, 
—‘free-and-easy’ being their 
motto, if I may so express it.” 

“Tt’s mine, anyway.” 

“And useful for gardening, 
too. In an alpaca you can 
——” Young Mr Benny, with- 
out finishing the sentence, in- 
dued one and went through 
brisk motions indicative of 
digging, hoeing, taking cut- 
tings and transplanting them. 

The end of it was that 
Captain Cai purchased an 
alpaca coat as well as a Pana- 
ma hat, and having bidden 
“so long” to Mr Philp, and 
pocketed his three-and-sixpenee, 
steered up the street in the 
direction of Rilla Farm, nerv- 
ously stealing glimpses of him- 
self in the shop windows as 
he went. As he hove in sight 
of the Custom House, how- 
ever, this bashfulness gave way 
of a sudden to bewilderment. 
For there, at the foot of the 
steps leading up to its old- 
fashioned doorway lounged his 
mate, Mr Tregaskis, sucking 
at a pipe. 

“Hullo! What are you 
doin’ here?” asked Captain 
Cai. 
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“What the devil’s that to 
you?” retorted Mr Tregaskis. 
But a moment later he gasped 
and all but dropped the pipe 


from his mouth. “Good 
Lord !” 

“Took me for a stranger, 
hey ?” 


The mate stared, slowly pass- 
ing @ hand across his chin 
as though to make sure of his 
own beard. “What indooced 
ee? ” 

“When you're in Rome,” 
said Captain Cai, with a some- 
what forced nonchalance, “ you 
do as the Romans do.” 

“Do they?” asked Mr Tre- 
gaskis vaguely. “Besides, we 
ain’t,” he objected after a 
moment. 

“ Crew all right ?” 

“Upstairs,” — this with a 
jerk of the thumb. 

“Hey? ... But why? We 
don’t pay off till Saturday, as 
you ought to know, for I told 
‘ee plain enough, an’ also that 
the men could have any money 
advanced, in reason.” 

“Come along and see,” said 
the mate mysteriously. “I’ve 
been waitin’ here on the look-out 
for’ee.” He led the way up the 
steps, along a twisting corridor 
and into the Collector’s office, 
where, sure enough, the crew 
of the Hannah Hoo were 
gathered. 

“Here’s the Cap’n, boys!” 
he announced. “An’ don’t 
call me a liar, but take your 
time.” 

The men—they were stand- 
ing uneasily, with doffed hats, 
around a table in the centre of 
the room—gazed and drew a 
long breath. They continued 
to breathe hard while the Col- 
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lector bustled forward frem his 
desk and congratulated Captain 
Cai on a prosperous passage, 

“ There’s one thing about it,” 
said Ben Price the bald-headed, 
at length breaking through the 
mortuary silence that reigned 
around the table; “it do make 
partin’ easier.” 

‘‘But what’s here?” de- 
manded Captain Cai, as his 
gaze fell upon a curious object 
that occupied the centre of the 
table. It was oblong: it was 
covered with a large red hand- 
kerchief: and, with the men 
grouped respectfully around, it 
suggested a miniature coffin 
draped and ready for com- 
mittal to the deep. 

“Well, sir,” answered Nat 
Berry, who was generally reek- 
oned the wag of the ship, “it 
might pass, by its look, for a 
concealment o’ birth. But it 
ain’t. It’s a testimonial.” 

“A what?” 

But here the mate—who had 
been'standing for some moments 
on one leg—suddenly cleared 
his throat. 

“‘Cap’n Hocken,” said he in 
a strained unnatural voice, “ we 
the undersigned, bein’ mate an’ 
crew of the Hannah Hoo bar- 
quentine——” 

“ Be this an affidavit ?” 

“No it isn’: ’tis a Musical 
Box. ... As I was sayin’, We 
the undersigned, bein’ mate an’ 
crew of the Hannah Hoo bar- 
quentine, which we hear that 
you're givin’ up command of 
the same, Do hereby beg leave 
to express our mingled feelin’s 
at the same in the shape 
of this here accompanyin’ 
Musical Box. And our united 
hope as you may have live long 
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te enjoy the noise it kicks up, 
which” —here Mr Tregaskis 
dropped to a confidential tone 
—“it plays ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ with other fashionable 
tunes, an’ can be turned off at 
any time by means of a back- 
handed switch marked ‘Stop’ 
in plain letters. IT Is therefore 
——” here the speaker resumed 
his oratorical manner — “our 
united wish, sir, as you will 
accept the forthcoming Musical 
Box from the above-mentioned 
undersigned as a mark of re- 
spect in all weathers, and that 
you may live to marry an’ pass 
it down to your offspring—” 

“Hear, hear!” interjected 
Mr Nat Berry, and was told to 
shut his head. 

“to your offspring, or, in 
other words, progenitors,” per- 
orated Mr Tregaskis. ‘“ And 
if you don’t like it, the man at 
the shop’ll change it for some- 
thing of equal value.” Here 
with a sweep of the hand he 
withdrew the handkerchief and 
disclosed the gift. “I forget 
the chap’s name for the moment, 
but he’s a watchmaker, and 
lives off the Town Quay as you 
turn up west-an’-by-north to 
the Post Office. The round 
mark on the lid—as p’r’aps I 
ought to mention—was caused 
by a Challenge Cup of some sort 
standin’ upon it all last summer 
in the eye of the sun, which 
don’t affect the music, an’ 
might be covered over with a 
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brass plate in case of emerg- 
ency ; but time didn’t permit.” 
Thus Mr Tregaskis concluded, 
and stood wiping his brow. 

Captain Cai stared at the 
gift and around at the men’s 
faces mistily. 

“Friends ”—he managed to 
say. “Friends,” he began 
again after a painful pause, and 
then, “It’s all very well, 
William Tregaskis, but yeu 
might ha’ given a man warnin’ 
—after all these years——” 

“Tt don’t want no acknow- 
ledgment: but take your time,” 
said the mate handsomely, con- 
scious, for his part, of having 
performed with credit. 

At this suggestion Captain 
Cai with a vague gesture 
pulled out his watch, and amid 
the whirl of his brain was 
aware of the hour—10.45. 

“T’ve—I’ve an appointment, 
friends, as it happens,” he 
stammered. “And I thank 
you kindly, but ” On a 
sudden happy inspiration he 
fixed an eye upon the mate. 
“All sails unbent aboard?” 
he asked sternly. 

“‘ There’s the mizzen, sir: 

“T thought so. We'll have 
discipline, lads, to the end—if 
you please. We'll meet here 
on Saturday : and when you've 
done your unbendin’ maybe I'll 
start doin’ mine.” 

He took up the musical box, 
tucked it under his arm, and 
marched out. 





” 





CHAPTER VI.—RILLA FARM. 


The way was long, the sun 
was hot, the minstrel (as surely 
he may be called who carries 


a musical box) was more than 
once in two minds about 
turning back. He perspired 
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under his absurdly superfluous 
burden. 

To be sure he might—for 
Troy is always neighbourly— 
have knocked in at some 
cottage on his way through the 
tail-end of the town and de- 
posited the box, promising to 
return for it. But he was 
flurried, pressed for time, dis- 
gracefully behind time, in fact ; 
and, moreover, thanks to his 
attire and changed appearance, 
no friendly face had smiled re- 
cognition though he had recog- 
nised some half a dozen. There 
was no time to stop, renew old 
acquaintance, ask a small 
favour with explanations. .. . 
All this was natural enough: 
yet he felt an increasing sense 
of human selfishness, human 
ingratitude—he, toiling along 
with this token of human grati- 
tude under his arm ! 

At the extreme end of the 
town his way led him through 
the entrance of a wooded 
valley, or coombe, down which 
a highroad, a rushing stream, 
and a railway line descend into 
Troy Harbour, more or less in 
parallels, from the outside 
world. A creek runs some little 
way upthevale. In old days— 
in Captain Cai’s young days—it 
ran up for half a mile or more 
to an embanked mill-pool and 
a mill- wheel lazily turning: 
and Rilla Farm had in those 
days been Rilla Mill, with a 
farmstead attached as the 
miller’s parergon. 

But the railway had swept 
away mill-pool and wheel: 
and Rilla was now Rilla Farm. 
The railway, too, cutting sheer 
through the slope over which 
the farmstead stood, had trans- 
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formed shelving turf to rocky 
ciiff and farmstead to eyrie. 
You approached Rilla now by 
a footbridge crossing the line, 
and thereafter by a winding 
pathway climbing the cliff, 
with here and there a few 
steps hewn in the living rock. 
Nature in some twenty odd 
years had draped the cliff with 
fern—the Polypodium vulgare 
—and Mrs Bosenna in her 
early married days had planted 
the crevices with arabis, alys- 
sum, and aubrietia, which had 
taken root and spread, and 
now, overflowing their ledges, 
ran down in cascades of bloom 
—white, yellow, and purple. 
The ascent, in short, was very 
pretty and romantic, and you 
might easily imagine it the 
approach to some foreign hill- 
castle or monastery: for the 
farmhouse on the summit hid 
itself behind outbuildings the 
walls of which crowned the 
escarpment and presented a 
blank face, fortress-like, over- 
looking the vale. The path (as 
you have gathered) was for 
pedestrians only. Mrs Bosenna’s 
farm-earts and milk-carts—her 
dairy trade was considerable— 
had to fetch a circuit by the 
road - bridge, half a mile in- 
land. 

The air in the valley was 
heavy, even on this April day. 
Captain Cai reached the foot- 
path gate in a bath: of per- 
spiration, despite his alpaca 
coat and notwithstanding that 
the last half mile of his way 
had lain under the light shade 
of budding trees. He gazed up 
at the ascent, and bethought 
him that the musical box was 
an intolerable burden for sueh 
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aclimb. It would involve him 
in explanations, too, being so 
unusual an accessory to a 
morning call. He searched 
about, therefore, for a hiding- 
place in which to bestow it, 
and found one at length in a 
elump of alder intermixed with 
brambles that overhung the 
stream a few paces beyond the 
gate, almost within the shadow 
of the footbridge. 

Having made sure that the 
bed on which it rested was firm 
and moderately dry, he covered 
the box with a strewing of last 
year’s leaves, cunningly trailed 
a bramble or two over it, and 
pursued his way more light- 
somely, albeit still under some 
oppression : for the house stood 
formidably high, and he feared 
all converse with women. For 
lack of practice he had no 
presence of mind in their com- 
pany. Moreover, his recent 
fiasco in speech-making had 
dashed his spirits. 

He reached the last turn of 
the path. It brought him in 
sight of a garden-gate some 
ten yards ahead, on his left 
hand. The gate was white, 
and some one inside was even 
at this moment engaged in re- 
painting it: for as he halted to 
draw breath he caught sight of 
a paint-brush—or rather the 
point of one—briskly waggling 
between the rails. 

The gate opened and Mrs 
Bosenna peeped out. “Ah, I 
thought I heard footsteps!” said 
she. She wore a widow’s cap 
—a very small and natty one; 
and a large white apron 
covered the front of her 
widow’s gown from bosom to 
ankles, 
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“‘T—I’m sorry to call so late, 
ma’am.” 

“Late? Why, it can’t be 
past noon, scarcely... . We 
don’t have dinner till one 
o'clock. You'll excuse my not 
shaking hands, but I never 
could paint without messing my 
fingers.” 

“But I hadn’t an 
ma’am “ 

“Eh?” 

“Nothing was farther from 
my thoughts than—than——” 

“Staying to dinner? Oh, 
but it’s understood! There’s 
roast sucking-pig,” said Mrs 
Bosenna tranquilly, as if this 
disposed of all argument. She 
added, “I didn’t recognise you 
for the moment. You're wear- 
ing a different hat.” 

*“‘ Actin’ under advice, ma'am.” 

“T don’t know that it’s an 
improvement.” Her eyes rested 
on him in cool scrutiny, and he 
flinched under it. ‘There's 
always a—a sort of distinction 
about a top hat. Of course, it 
was very thoughtful of you to 
change it for something more 
free-and-easy. But different 
styles suit different persons, 
and—as I’m always telling 
Dinah—the secret of dressing 
is to find out the style that 
suits you, and stick to it.” 

“ Bein’ free-an’-easy, ma’am, 
was the last thing in my 
mind,” stammered Captain 
Cai. 

“There, didn’t I guess? .. . 
Well, you shall wear your top 
hat next time, and I'll take back 
my first impressions if I find 
"em wrong.” 

“But, ma'am, the—the fact 
a eNee aes ” 

“Of course it was in the 
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dusk,” continued Mrs Bosenna ; 
“but I certainly thought it 
suited you. One meets with 
so little of the real old-fashioned 
politeness among men in these 
days! Now”—she let her 
voice trail off reflectively as her 
eyes wandered past Captain Cai 
and rested on the tree-tops in 
the valley—“if I was asked to 
name my bo idéal of an English 
gentleman—and the foreigners 
can’t come near it, you needn’t 
tell me—’twould be Sir Bramp- 
ton Goldsworthy, Bart., of 
Halberton Court, Devon.” 

“Ma’am?” 

“That's close to Holsworthy, 
where I was brought up. 
‘Goldsworth of Holsworthy’ 
he liked to be known as, drop- 
ping the ‘Sir’: and he always 
wore a top hat, rather flat in 
the brim. But he’d off with it to 
anything in woman's shape... . 
And that’s what women value. 
Respect. ... It isn’t a man’s 
age——” She broke off and 
half closed her eyes in reverie. 
“ And so particular, too, about 
his body-linen! Always a high 
steck collar . . . and his cuffs!” 

“Talkin’ about cuffs, now 
——” Captain Cai dived a hand 
into a hip-pocket and drew 
forth a circlet of white lawn, 
much flattened. “I found this 
in the garden last night—by 
the rose-bushes.” 

“Thank you—yes, it is mine, 
of course. I missed it on the 
way home.” Mrs Bosenna 
reached out her hand for it. 
“You must have set me down 
for a very careless person? But 
with all my responsibilities just 
now——” She concluded the 
sentence with a sigh, and held 
open the gate, warning him to 
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beware of the wet paint. “You 
see, there is so much to be 
looked after on a farm. One 
can never trust to servants—or 
at any rate not to the men kind. 
Dinah is different; but even 
with Dinah ” Mrs Bosenna 
let fall another, slightly fainter, 
sigh. 

“That reminds me,” said 
Captain Cai hardily entering, 
and for all his lack of observa- 
tion falling at once under the 
spell of the little front garden 
—so scrupulously tidy it was, 
so trim and kempt, with a 
pathway of white pebbles lead- 
ing up between clumps of 
daffodils and tulips to a neatly 
thatched porch: so homely too, 
with but a low fence of euony- 
mus shutting off all that could 
offend in the court before the 
cow-byres ; so fragrant already 
with scent of the just sprout- 
ing lemon verbena; so obvi- 
ously the abode of cleanly 
health, with every window 
along the whitewashed house 
front open to the April air. 
“That reminds me, I never 
mentioned the—the deceased— 
your late husband, I mean, 
ma’am—nor how sorry I was 
to hear of it.” 

“Did you know him?” asked 
Mrs Bosenna, scarcely glancing 
up as she pinched the fragrance 
out of an infant bud of the 
lemon verbena. 

“Very slightly, ma’am. In- 
deed I don’t remember meetin’ 
him but once, an’ that was at 
Summercourt Fair, of all 
places; me bein’ home just 
then from a trip, an’ takin’ a 
day off, as you migat say, just 
to see how things was gettin’ 
on ashore. As fate would have 
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it I happened into a boxin’ 
booth, which was twepence, 
and there, as I was watchin’ a 
bout, some one says at my 
elbow, ‘’Tis a noble art, deny 
it who can!’ An’ that was 
your late husband. We'd never 
met afore to my knowledge, an’ 
we never met again; but his 
words have corzs back te me 
more’n once, an’ the free manly 
way he spoke ’em.” 

“T feel sure,” said Mrs 
Bosenna, “you and he would 
have found many things in 
common, had he been spared. 
. . . Now, I dare say, you'd 
like to look around the place 
a bit before dinner. Where 
shall we begin? With the 
live stock?” 

“ As you please, ma’am.” 

“Well, as we're to eat suck- 
ing-pig, we'll go and have a 
look at the litter he was one 
of; and then we'll take the 
cows; and then you'll have to 
excuse me for a few minutes 
while I attend to the apple- 
sauce, about which I’m very 
particular.” 

They visited the sow and her 
farrows—a family group which 
Captain Cai pronouneed to be 
“very comfortable-lookin’.” 

“But how stupid of me!” 
exclaimed Mrs Bosenna. “To 
forget that you sailors are 
tired to death with pork!” 

“Not with this variety, 
ma’am,” Captain Cai assured 
her. 

They passed on to the cow- 
houses, which were empty just 
then, but nevertheless worth 
visiting, being brick - floored, 
well - ventilated, and roomy, 
with straw generously spread 
in the stalls, fresh and ready 
for the cattle’s return. There 


were two houses, one for 
Jerseys (as Mrs Bosenna ex- 
plained), the other for Devons; 
and she drew his attention to 
their drainage system. “If I 
had my way, every cow in the 
land should be as cleanly 
lodged as a cottager. None 
of your infected milk for me!” 

From the cow-houses she 
conducted him through the 
mowhay, where the number 
and amplitude of the ricks 
fairly took his breath away, 
“Oh, we call Rilla quite a 
small farm!” said Mrs Bosenna 
carelessly. ‘ But I could never 
endure to be short of straw. 
Clean bedding is a craze with 
me.” She halted and invited 
him to admire some details in 
the thatching—the work of an 
old man past seventy, she told 
him, andsighed. “Thatching’s 
a lost art, almest. Too much 
education nowadays, and every- 
body in a hurry—that’s what’s 
the matter. . . . In a few 
years we shall all be thatching 
with corrugated iron.” 

“ An’ by that time every one 
will be in steam.” 

“Eh?” 

“Shipping, ma’am.” 

“Ah, yes—to be sure. And 
everybody making butter with 
a County Council separator. 
‘All very scientific,’ I tell 
them, ‘so long as you don’t 
ask me to eat it!’ Why, 
look at this!” Captain Cai 
looked. She was holding out 
her hand, palm uppermost, and 
a very pretty, plump hand it 
was to be sure. 

“T should be sorry to say 
how many hundredweights of 
butter I’ve made wi’ that very 
hand—or how many hundreds 
of persons have eaten it.” 
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Captain Cai dived his own 
hands into the hip-pockets of 
his new coat, aimlessly search- 
ing for pipe and tobaeco-pouch ; 
not that he would have vent- 
ured to smoke in her presence ! 
—but it gave his hands some- 
thing to do. 

“¢Glad,’ I think you must 
mean, ma’am,” said he slowly. 

She laughed. “If you're 
going to make pretty speeches, 
it’s time for me to run in- 
doors,” and she left him with a 
warning that dinner would be 
ready in ten minutes, or at one 
o’clock to the tick. 

This was by the gate of a 
broad-acred field (“ Parc Veor” 
she had called it) in which her 
Jerseys browsed. Captain Cai 
counted them—they were eight 
—while still half -consciously 
searching for pipe and poueh, 
which, in fact, he had left be- 
hind in the shop, in the pockets 
of his old coat. By-and-by he 
realised this, and with a curious 
sense of helplessness—of having 
lost his bearings. . . . 

Ten minutes later Dinah, 
coming across the mowhay to 
invite Captain Cai into the 
house, found him leaning 
against the gate, sunk in a 
brown study, contemplating 
the kine. 


The smell of roasted sucking- 
pig dissipated this transient 
cloud upon his spirits. Mrs 
Bosenna (who had discarded 
her apron, and looked mighty 
genteel with a gold locket de- 
pendent from her throat) 
avowed, appealing to his sym- 
pathy, that it mightn’t be 
sentimental, but she, for her 
part, adored the savour of 
crackling. 
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“And as for Robert—my 
late husband—he doted on it.” 

Captain Cai came within an 
ace of saying fatuously it was 
a pity the late Mr Bosenna 
couldn’t be present to partake 
of this; but checked himself. 

“To think that you should 
have met him! Well, it’s a 
small world!” 

“There's a lot of folks attend 
Summercourt Fair—or used 
to,” said Captain Cai, and added 
that the world was not so 
noticeably small, if you tried 
sailing up and down ita bit. 

* Ah!” exclaimed Mrs Bos- 
enna, dropping knife and fork 
and clasping her hands. “ Yes, 
to be sure, the vastness of it— 
the great distances, .. . And so 
you met my late husband in 
a boxing-tent? Sport of all 
kinds appealed to him. But 
isn’t boxing a—er—more or 
less degrading exhibition?” 

“ Nothing of the sort, ma’am. 
I never went in for it myself— 
worse luck; never had the 
time. But my friend ‘Bias, 
now! He's past his prime, o’ 
course; but if only you'd seen 
him strip—in the old time——” 

“EKr—you're surely not re- 
ferring to your friend Captain 
Hunken?” 

“But lam,ma’am.... Hehad 
@ way 0 steppin’ back an’ usin’ 
his reach .. . a trifle slow with 
the left, always... that was 
his failin’. But the length of his 
arms would delight you—and 
he had a hug, too, of his own— 
if you happened to take an 
interest in such things.” 

“But I don’t,” protested 
Mrs Bosenna. “And you 
frighten me! If I’d guessed 
that my other tenant was a 
prize-fighter “ 
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“Prize - fighter, ma’am? 
What, ‘Bias? ...He’s the 
gentlest you ever knew, and 
the easiest-goin’: and, for 
ladies’ company—well, I don’t 
know,” confessed Captain Cai, 
“as he ever found himself in 
such, leastways not to my 
knowledge. But I’ll be bound 
he wouldn’t be able to open 
his mouth.” 

“__Unless in defence of a 
friend,” suggested Mrs Bos- 
enna, laughing. “You must 
bring him to call on me.” 

Captain Cai shook his head. 

“Oh”—she nodded confi- 
dently—‘“T’ll make him talk, 
never fear! If he’s half so 
true a friend to you as you are 
to him——” 

“‘He’s a truer.” 

‘Then, as a last resource, I 
have only to run you down. 
So it’s easy.” 


The sucking-pig was followed 
by a delectable junket with 
Cornish cream ; and the junket 
—when Dinah had removed 
the cloth—by a plate of home- 
made biscuits flanked by de- 
canters of port and sherry. 

“Widow's port is the best, 
they say.” Mrs Bosenna in- 
vited him to fill his glass with- 
out waiting for ceremony. 
“You smoke?” she asked. 

He confessed that he was 
without pipe or tobacco. Dinah 
was summoned again, left the 
room after a whispered con- 
sultation, and returned with a 
small sheaf of clean church- 
warden pipes and a cake of 
tobacco, dark in hue, some- 
what dry but (as a quick inspec- 
tion assured Captain Cai) quite 
smokeable. 

“Now you're to make your- 


self at ease,” said Mrs Bosenna, 
rising and moving to the door, 
Captain Cai, remembering his 
manners, rose and held it open 
for her. “The port is at your 
elbow and (oh, believe me, I 
understand men!) when you’ve 
finished your smoke you will 
find me in the rose-garden, 
That’s my real garden, though 
nothing to boast of at this 
time of the year. But April’s 
the month for pruning tea- 
roses, and this weather in April 
is not to be missed. I want 
to hear more of your friend; 
and when you are ready—you 
are not to hurry—Dinah will 
show you the way.” 

Captain Cai, left alone, carved 
a pipeful of tobacco with his 
pocket - knife; chose a clay; 
filled, lit it, and smoked. A 
glass of wine had sufficed him, 
for he was an abstemious man: 
but, for all his hard life, he 
could enjoy comfort. He found 
it here—in the good food, the 
generous liquor, the twinkle on 
glass and decanter, the ill- 
executed but solid portraits on 
the walls, the hearthrug soft 
beneath his sole, the April com- 
bination of sunshine slanting 
through the window and a 
brisk but not oppressive coal 
fire on the hearth. 

He smoked. The tobacco 
(smuggled, and purchased at 
low cost by the late Mr 
Bosenna) had been excellent 
in its time, and was palatable 
yet. 

It stuck in Captain Cai’s con- 
science, however, and pricked 
it while he smoked, that he had 
given Mrs Bosenna a wrong 
impression of his friend. 

’Bias a mere prize - fighter! 
’Bias of all people! But that 
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is what comes of laying stress 
on one particular accomplish- 
ment of an Admirable Crich- 
ton. 

He ruminated this: finished 
his pipe: and having knocked 
out the ashes thoughtfully on 
the bars of tbe grate, sought 
the back garden without the 
help of Dinah. 

The rose-garden to the un- 
instructed eye was—now in 
April— but a wilderness of 
scrubby stunted thorns. In 
the midst of it he found Mrs 
Bosenna, gloved, armed with a 
pair of secateurs, and engaged 
(apparently) in cutting the 
thorns back to a few ugly 
inches. 

She smiled as he approached. 
“You don’t understand roses ? ” 
she asked. “If you don’t, 
you'll be surprised at my hard 
pruning. If there's _ real 
strength in the root, you can 
trust for June, no matter what 
a stick you leave. The secret’s 
under the ground; or, as you 
may say, under the surface, as 
it is with folks,” 

“That helps me, ma’am,” 
said Captain Cai, “to tell you 
it’s like that with my friend 
*Bias——” 

A whistle sounded up the 
valley. 

“The three-thirty coming!” 
said Mrs Bosenna. “It’s at 
the signal - box outside the 
tunnel.” 

“The three-thirty!” Captain 
Cai gasped and pulled out his 
watch. “But that’s ’Bias’s 
train—and I was to meet 
him !” 

“You might just do it,” 
hazarded Mrs Bosenna. “We 
count it half a mile to the 
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station, and by the time they 
have the luggage out——” 

“T must do it, ma’am! To 
think that——” Captain Cai 
held out a hand. “I'd no 
notion—the time has flown 
so!” 

“Dinah! Dinah!” called 
Mrs Bosenna, and as Dinah 
appeared at the back door 
with a promptitude almost 
suspicious. “Run and feteh 
Captain Hocken’s hat, girl! 
He has to catch a train.” 

Dinah vanished, and in the 
twinkling of an eye came run- 
ning with the hat; with a 
clothes-brush, too. ‘‘Confound 
her!” Captain Cai swore in- 
wardly as she insisted on brush- 
ing his coat, paying special 
attention to a dry spot of 
mud on the right-hip poeket. 
Feminine attentions may be 
overdone, and Mrs Bosenna 
showed more tactfulness than 
her maid. 

‘Have done, you silly woman ! 
Cannot you see that Captain 
Hocken is dying to leave us? 
... But you are to bring 
your friend, sir, at the first 
opportunity !” 

She repeated this, calling it 
after him as he raced down the 
path. At the footbridge he 
remembered the musical box 
in the bushes. But it was 
too late. Mrs Bosenna had 
followed him to the head of 
the slope, and stood watch- 
ing, waving her handker- 
chief. 

As he glanced back and up 
at her over his shoulder, his 
ear caught the rumble of a 
train, not far up the valley. 
He must run!... 

He ran, sticking his elbow to 
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his sides. But soon the rumble 
of the train grew toa roar. It 
was upon him. . . . It overtook 
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from the station, and the car. 
riage windows, as he staggered 
down the high road, went past 


him some three hundred yards him in a blur. 


CHAPTER VII.—’BIAS ARRIVES. 


Captain Tobias Hunken sat 
patiently and ponderously upon 
@ wooden sea-chest, alone on 
the platform, but stacked about 
by such a miscellany of lug- 
gage as gave him no slight 
resemblance to Crusoe on his 
raft. Besides pareels, boxes, 
carpet-bags, canvas-bags, tar- 
paulin-bags, it included a pile 
of furniture swathed in straw, 
@ parrot-cage covered with 
baize, and a stone jar cal- 
eulated to hold nine gallons 
of liquor. 

He was a dark-bearded man, 
heavy shouldered, of great 
bulk, and by temperament ap- 
parently phlegmatic ; for when 
Captain Cai arrived, panting, 
red in the face, stammering 
contrition, he betrayed neither 
emotion nor surprise. 

“°"T was all my thoughtless- 
ness!” cried Captain Cai. 

‘What's the matter?” asked 
Captain Tobias. “No hurry, is 
there? We've retired.” 

“Tf I’d known I was so 
late——” 

“Five minutes.” Captain 
Tobias gazed across at the 
station clock, then at his 
friend’s face, as if comparing 
the two. “You've altered 
your appearance recently. 
Which some might say ‘twas 
for the better.” 

“Glad you think so,” said 
Captain Cai, modestly pleased. 

“Others, again, mightn’t. 
But, there!” added Captain 


Tobias with sudden intensity. 
“Who cares what folks say? 
If you chose to go about like 


a Red Indian, *twouldn’ be 
no affair o’ theirs, I should 
hope?” 


‘“Why, o’ course not,” Cap- 
tain Cai agreed, albeit a trifle 


dashed. “As you say, we've 
retired, an’ can do as we 
like.” 


“Ah!” Captain Tobias eyed 
him and drew a long breath. 
“Got such a thing as a match 
about ye?” he asked, pulling 
forth a short clay pipe. 

“No—yes!” Captain Cai, 
clapping a hand to either 
hip, was about to admit that 
he had come without pipe, 
tobaceo, or matches, when he 
felt something hard and ang- 
ular within the left pocket, 
and (to his confusion) pro- 
duced —a_ silver matchbox. 
“Good Lord!” he exclaimed 
stupidly. 

“That’s a pretty trifle,” said 
Captain Tobias, possessing him- 
self of the box and extracting 
a match from it. ‘ Where did 
ye pick it up, now?” 

“From a—a lady—a Mrs 
Bosenna.” Captain Cai re- 
covered the box, pocketed it, 
and desperately changed the 
subject. ‘What’s become of 
all the porters hereabouts?” 
he demanded. ‘Leavin’ us 
alone an’ all this luggage, 
like a wreck ashore!” 

“TI sent ’em away,” Captain 
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Tobias explained with com- 
posure, “knowin’ as you'd 
turn up sooner or later. 
Who’s Mrs Bosenna ?” 

“She’s our landlady; a 


widow-woman. She lives up 
the valley yonder.” Captain 
Cai jerked a thumb in that 
direction, and with renewed 
anxiety looked about for a 
porter. “Hadn’t we better 
whistle one across?” 

“Sells matches, does she?” 

“No,”—he knew his friend’s 
persistence, and faced about to 
make a clean breast. “I was 
callin’ there to-day. There’s 
the leases to be fixed up, you 
see——” He paused. 

Captain Tobias assented with 
a slow nod. “Premises all 
satisfactory ?” 

“And shipshape. That’s one 
load off my mind, anyway,” 
sighed Captain Cai. “You're 
bound to like ’em—that is, 
if you like Troy at all. 
There's hot an’ cold water 
laid on, so’s you can have a 
bath at a moment’s notice.” 

“IT don’t see myself, ex- 
actly,” said Captain Tobias. 
“But never mind.” 

“Well, as I was sayin’, I 
called there to-day—to break 
the ice, so to speak——” 

“You didn’t mention ice; 
or, if you did, I missed 
hearin’ it.” 

“Tis a way of speakin’. 
Well, the widow pressed me 
to stay to dinner, and there 
was a suckin’ pig; and after- 
wards——” ; 

“Hold hard.” Captain To- 
bias removed the pipe from 
his mouth and stared earn- 
estly at his friend. “Say that 
agen,” he commanded. 

“There was roast suckin’ 
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pig, I tell you. It melted 
in yr mouth. Well, after 
dinner she left me alone with 
pipes an’ tobacco; an’ ’twas 
then, I suppose, that in my 
forgetful way I must have 
slipped the box into my 
pocket.” 

“"T wasn’ very nice treat- 
ment, was it ?—after the length 
she’d gone to put herself out.” 

“But ’twas absence o’ mind, 
you understand.” 

“T seem to remember,” 
mused Captain Tobias, “there 
was a Lord Somebody-or-other 
suffered from the same com- 
plaint. I read about it in the 
papers, an’ only wish I’d cut 
it out. Any little valu’bles 
lyin’ about he’d slip into his 


pocket. But I never heard o’ 
your bein’ afflicted in that 
way.” 

“Of course I’m _ not!” 


Captain Cai protested warmly. 
“Then I don’t see what ex- 
cuse you'll put up... . But 
wait till we get all this cargo 
stowed. Ahoy, there!” Cap- 
tain Tobias called up the 
porters, and after consultation 
it was decided to convert the 
goods-shed into a cloak -room 
for housing the bulk of his 
luggage, but to send on his 
sea-chest and the birdcage by 
wheelbarrow to his lodgings. 

‘““What’s the address?” he 
asked, turning to Captain Cai. 

“Ship Inn.” 

“What?” Captain Tobias 
paused in the act of picking 
up the nine-gallon jar. ‘“ Drinks 
on the premises?” 

“ Lashin’s.”’ 

“What a world o’ fuss that ar- 
rangement do save! Here !—” 
to the porter who stood check- 
ing the articles deposited— 
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“this goes into hold wi’ the 
rest. Contents, rum, an’ don’t 
you forget it, my son; least- 
ways, pr’aps I’d better say, 
don’t you remember it.” 

“T’m a total abstainer, sir,” 
said the porter proudly. 

“You don’t tell me? ... 
One meets with such cases, 
about. . . . Well,”—Captain 
Tobias turned to Captain Cai 
again, as one averting his face 
from a sorrow to which no help 
can be proffered—“ what’s the 
distance ? ” 

“To the Ship? About half 
a@ mile—a nice easy walk, an’ 
the barrow can follow us.” 

They were no sooner outside 
the station premises, however, 
than Captain Tobias called 
halt to the driver of the 
wheelbarrow, paid him, and 
instructed him to _ proceed 
ahead. 

*‘ And you may tell the land- 
lord,” he added, “to expect us 
when he sees us.” 

He watched the man out of 
sight before explaining this 
manceuvre. ‘T'was clever of 
you to mistake me, in front 0’ 
those fellows; but I meant, 
what distance to this here 
widow's?” 

“Eh? You don’t mean to 
say — after your journey, 
a 

“We'll get it over,” said 
Captain Tobias firmly. 

Captain Cai could not but 
approve. Here was prompt 
oceasion not only to repair and 
apologise for his small blunder, 
but to make Mrs Bosenna ac- 
quainted with his paragon. 
She would soon correct that 
unfortunate image of him as a 
coarse prize-fighting fellow. 

To tell the truth, while re- 


prosching himself for having 
evoked that image by his 
clumsy praise, he had doubted 
it might be difficult to efface: 
knowing his friend’s shyness of 
womankind. He had doubted 
that ’Bias, who (to use his own 
words) “shunned the fair sex 
in all its branches,” might de- 
cline even to make the lady’s 
acquaintance. Lo! here was 
that admirable man setting his 
face and—sternly, for friend- 
ship’s sake—marching upon an 
introduction. What a friend! 

They took their way up the 
valley, walking side by side. 
For a long while both kept 
silence. 

“Pretty country!” by-and- 
by observed Captain Tobias, 
He paused as if to take stock 
of it, but his gaze was medi- 
tative rather than observant. 
“Suckin’ pigs, too, . . .” he 
added after a while, and re- 
sumed his way. 

“What about ’em ?” 

“Why, to drop in on a lone 
woman unexpected, an’ find 
her sittin’ down to roast 
suckin’ pig . . . it’s—it’s like 
Solomon an’ the lilies.” 

Captain Cai flushed half- 
guiltily. ‘Ididn’t say I called 
quite unexpectedly, did I?” 

“‘To break the ice, was your 
words.” 

“You see, I'd happened to 
meet Mrs Bosenna the evenin’ 
before, an’—hullo!” 

They had come to the bend 
of the road beneath Rilla Farm, 
and either his eyesight had 
played him a trick or Captain 
Cai had caught a glimpse — 
just a glimpse and no more— 
of a print gown some fifty 
yards ahead, where the hedge 
made an angle about a clump 
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of trees. The small entrance 
gate and the footbridge lay 
just beyond this angle. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Captain 
Cai. 

“ What's up?” 

“ Nothin’ ””—for the light ap- 
parition had vanished. “Be- 
sides, she’d be wearin’ black, o’ 
course.” 

“T wish you’d talk more co- 
herent,” said Captain Tobias, 
stopping short again and eye- 
ing him. “I put it to you, 
now. Here I be, tumbled 
out ’pon a terminus plat- 
form in a country I’ve never 
set eyes on. As if that wasn’ 
enough, straightaway things 
start to happen so that I want 
to hold my head. And as if 
that wasn’ enough, you work 
loose on the jawin’ tacks till 
steerage way there’s none. I 
put it to you.” 

“I’m sorry, Bias,” Cai as- 
sured him contritely as they 
moved on. “Maybe I’m upset 
by the pleasure o’ seein’ ye 
here. Many a time I’ve picter’d 
it, an’—I don’t know if you’ve 
noticed, but these little things 
never do fall out just like a 
man expects.” 

“T’ve noticed it to-day, right 
enough,” said Tobias with some 
emphasis. But he was molli- 
fied, and indeed seemed on the 
point of adding a word when 
of a sudden he came to yet 
another halt and eyed his 
friend more reproachfully than 
ever—no, not reproachfully 
save by implication: with be- 
wilderment rather, and helpless 
surmise, 

“What?” gasped Captain 
Tobias. “ Which ?”—and, with 
that, speech failed him. 

The pair had come to the 
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footbridge and were in the 
act of crossing it, when they 
became aware that the stream 
beneath them differed from all 
streams in their experience. It 
was not rippling like other 
streams; it was not murmur- 
ing; it was tinkling out a gay 
little operatic tune! 

To be more precise, it was 
rendering the waltz-tune in 
“Faust,” an opera by the late 
M. Gounod. Captain Hocken 
and Captain Hunken knew 
nothing of “Faust” or of its 
composer. But they could 
recognise a tune. 

“ Which?” repeated Tobias 
gasping, holding by the hand- 
rail of the bridge. ‘‘You or 
me? Or both, perhaps?” 

“Two glasses o’ port wine 
only, Bias ... and you saw 
me at the station. I’d run all 
the way too. ... Besides, you 
hear it.” Relief, of a sudden, 
broke over Captain Cai’s face. 
“It’s the box!” he cried. 

With that he was aware of 
the sound of a merry laugh 
behind him—a feminine laugh, 
too, not less musical than the 
melody still tinkling at his 
feet. He turned about and 
confronted Mrs Bosenna as 
she stepped forth from her 
hiding in the bushes, her maid 
Dinah in attendance close 
behind her. 

“Good afternoon again, Cap- 
tain Hocken! And is this 
Captain Hunken?.. . It was 
polite of you—polite indeed— 
to bring him so soon.” 

She held out a hand to 
Tobias, who, to take it, was 
forced to relinquish for a 
moment his clutch on the 
rail. 

“Servant, ma’am,” said he 
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in a gruff unnatural voice, and 
fell back on his support. 

She laughed again merrily. 
“And you'll forgive me for 
making you welcome with 
musical honours? That was a 
sudden notion of Dinah’s. She 
spied you coming up the road, 
and—Dinah, can you manage 
to stop that silly tune?” 


“T’ll try, mistress.” Dinah 
stooped, groped amid _ the 
grasses, and produced the 


musical-box from its lair. 

“You can,” stammered Cap- 
tain Cai, as if repeating a 
formula, “turn it off—at any 
time—by means of a_ back- 
handed switch.” 

“Tt’s yours, then!” Mrs 
Bosenna clapped her hands 
together as she turned on him. 

“‘Tt’s mine,” confessed Cap- 
tain Cai. “The question might 
occur to you, ma’am » 

“Tt has. Oh,it has/” She 
rippled with laughter. “You 
should have seen Dinah’s face 
when she came upon it!” 

“Caius,” said Captain Hun- 
ken, interrupting her mirth as 
with a stroke tolled on a bell, 
“would ye mind _pinchin’ 
me?” 

“Not at all, ‘Bias—if you'll 
tell me where.” 

“ Anywheres. 
berin’ we’re in the presence o 
ladies.” 

“Tt’s perfectly simple,” said 
Captain Cai, “if you'll only let 
me explain! You see, the 
thing’s what you might call a 
testimonial. I picked it up, 
comin’ through the town to- 
day.” 

“A testimonial? How in- 
teresting!” murmured Mrs 
Bosenna. 

“From my late crew, ma'am. 
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As I was sayin’, on my way 
through the town to call on 
you, ma’am, I was taken on 
the hop, so to speak, an’ made 
the recipient 7 





“What for?” demanded 
"Bias. He was _ breathing 
hard. 


“Tt don’t become me,” said 
Captain Cai, and, speaking 
under stress of desperation, he 
found himself of a sudden won- 
dering at his own fluency. “It 
don’t become me to repeat all 
the—sentiments which—eman- 
ated.” 

“Give me some,” growled 
Captain Tobias, and was 
heard to add, under stertorous 
breath — “Testimonial? Id 
like to ha’ seen my lot try it 
on me!” 

‘“‘ They said,” confessed Cap- 
tain Cai, “as how it was their 
united wish Here he re- 
called Mr Tregaskis’ allusion to 
possible offspring, and blushed 
painfully. 

“Well?” 

“That was the words: as 
how it was their united wish— 
adding ‘in all weathers.’” 

“And, the next news, it’s 
playin’ tunes in a ditch,” pur- 
sued Captain Tobias. 

“‘T think I can explain,” put 
in Mrs Bosenna sweetly, hasten- 
ing to close up the little breach 
which, for some reason or other, 
had suddenly opened between 
these two good friends. “Cap- 
tain Hoeken, being cumbered 
with the box on his way to pay 
me a visit, hid it in the bushes 
here for the time, meaning to 
recover it on his way back to 
the station.” 

“ That’s so, ma’am,” Captain 
Cai corroborated her. 

“But having misjudged the 
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time, and in his hurry to meet 
you—good friend that he is— 
Oh, Captain Hunken, if you 
could have heard the way he 
spoke of you! What he led me 
to expect — not,” she added 
prettily, “that I admit to 
being disappointed.” 

“Goon, ma’am,” said Cap- 
tain Tobias sturdily. But in 
truth it had come te his turn 
to look ashamed. 

“Well, you see, in his haste 
he forgot it. And now he 
brings you back to fetch it— 
am I not right ?” 

“Not exactly, ma’am,’ 
fessed Captain Cai. 
truth is——” 

“Well, you shall hear how 
meantime we happened on it. 
...+ We are very particular 
about our cream, here at Rilla: 
and with this warm weather 
coming on, Dinah has been 
- telling me it’s time we stood 
the pans out in running water. 
Haven’t you, Dinah?” 

Dinah smoothed her print 
gown. It was not for her to 
admit here that early in the 
day from an upper window she 
had been watching for Captain 
Hocken’s approach, had wit- 
nessed it, had witnessed also 
the act of eoncealment, and 
had faithfully reported it to 
her mistress. 

“So,” continued Mrs Bosenna 
hardily, “reckoning that the 
bed of the stream may have 
been choked by what the win- 
ter rains carry down, and this 
being our favourite place for 
the pans, under the cool of 
the bridge, down happens 
Dinah——” 

“Excuse me, ma’am; but 
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ain’t it rather near the high 
road.” 

“ Tt is, Captain Hunken : and 
I have often thought of it at 
nights. But the folks are 
honest in these parts—extra- 
ordinarily honest.” 

She broke off, perceiving 
that Captain Tobias was look- 
ing with sudden earnestness at 
Captain Cai, and that Captain 
Cai was somewhat awkwardly 
evading the look. 

“Be a man, Caius!” Tobias 
exhorted his friend. 

“Tt’s—it’s this way, ma’am,” 
said Captain Cai sheepishly, 
after a long pause, diving in 
his pocket. ‘‘We wasn’t ex- 
actly bound to fetch the—the 
musical-box—which, Lord for- 
give me! I’d forgot for the 
moment—but to return this. 
How it came to find its way to 
my pocket I don’t know.” 


‘‘ And I don’t know, either,” 
mused Mrs Bosenna, as Dinah 
helped her to undress that 
night. (This undressing was, 
in fact, but a well-worn excuse 
for mistress and maid to chat 
and—due difference of posi- 
tion observed—exchange con- 
fidences before bedtime). ‘“Cap- 
tain Hocken is simple-minded, 
as any one can tell; but not 
absent-minded by nature. At 
least, I hope not. I hate 
absent-minded men.” 

She glanced at her glass, 
and turned about sharply. 

“Dinah, you designing 
woman! I believe you slipped 
that box into his pocket? 
Yes, when you pretended that 
his coat wanted brushing,—I 
saw you!” 


(To be continued.) 
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BRITISH MERCENARIES IN VENEZUELA. 


A CENTURY has passed since 
Venezuela’s cry for help against 
the tyranny of Spain sum- 
moned to her shores, from which 
so few were ever to return, 
the gallant and the adventur- 
ous of the United Kingdom: 
crusaders of liberty, the fame 
of whose achievements has 
faded from memory as if they 
had never lived and fought 
and died. Yet were they 
bright with glory. On the 
plains of the Orinoco, on the 
slopes of the Andes, deeds 
were wrought by our country- 
men not unworthy a place 
beside the proudest battle re- 
cords of the British Army. 
Carabobo, where nine hundred 
resolute British soldiers over- 
threw six thousand of the 
choicest troops of Spain; the 
Bridge of Boyaga, where the 
desperate valour of three hun- 
dred brought about the sur- 
render of an army; Bombona, 
where a handful of war-worn 
veterans snatched vietory from 
the very jaws of defeat,—these 
names, and many more, did 
they but recall deeds done for 
England’s sake, had surely been 
household words as familiar as 
Badajos and Albuera to all 
who prize the memory of hero- 
ism. Though time has proved 
the cause for which they gave 
their lives unworthy, though 
Dead-Sea apples be the fruit 
of so much brave endeavour, 
their valour and their martial 
prowess deserve better than 
the oblivion which has befallen 
them. 

For nearly three hundred 





years the Spanish colonies had 
endured a tyranny almost in- 
credible. If Bourbon rule in 
Naples were the “negation of 
God,” what words ean fitly 
describe their rule in South 
America ? 

Excluded from all part in the 
administration of the land of 
their birth, debarred from every 
avenue of profitable trade, their 
every action, from the cradle to 
the grave, so rigorously con- 
trolled that, without leave of 
Viceroy or Captain-General, no 
man dare leave the province 
wherein he was born, none visit 
Spain without permission from 
the King himself, the Creoles 
had remained so firm in their 
loyalty that, whilst yet a 
Bourbon sat on the throne of 
Spain, all efforts to rouse them 
to demand redress, by arms if 
need be, had proved vain. Even 
Napoleon failed, whose envoy, 
hardly eluding the British 
cruisers, all but fell a victim to 
the infuriated mob of Caracas, 
And yet it was Napoleon 
who, by seating his brother 
on the throne of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, brought about a 
movement which, commencing 
with the refusal to obey an 
usurper, ended with defiance 
of a lawful king. 

Early in 1810 Venezuela 
took the momentous step of 
assuming the management of 
her own affairs, and a self- 
appointed Junta, claiming to 
rule in the name of the exiled 
Carlos IV., seized the reins 
of government, resolved, whilst 
it had the power, to redress 
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the grievances to which, in 
happier times, no Spanish 
king had ever lent an ear. 
The movement, purely con- 
stitutional in its commence- 
ment, aiming only at the re- 
moval of disabilities and some 
measure of self - government, 
speedily became a revolution, 
and on the 5th July 1811 the 
Independence of Venezuela was 
proclaimed at Caracas. 

Crushed under the heel of 
Napoleon, its armies scattered, 
its navy destroyed, Spain 
could spare neither men nor 
ships to save its tottering 
Empire, and nearly two years 
passed before a handful of 
Spanish troops under the 
Count de Monteverde arrived 
to commence a war destined 
to rage with unexampled fury 
for thirteen years, and mem- 
orable, even amongst civil 
wars, for its atrocious bar- 
barity. Murder, massacre, 
and destruction everywhere 
marked the passage of the 
Royalist armies, whose leaders 
seemed to vie with each 
other in cold-blooded ferocity. 
Nor were their adversaries a 
whit behind them. It was 
Bolivar himself who clouded 
his fair fame by proclaiming 
the “Guerra & Muerte,” and 
history records no document 
more terrible than a proclam- 
ation issued at Cartagena fix- 
ing the price of a commission 
in Spanish heads—twenty for 
an Ensign, thirty for a Lieu- 
tenant, fifty for a Captain. 

_ Masters of all Venezuela 
in the spring of 1812, be- 
fore the end of summer the 
Patriot leaders were fugi- 
tives, their followers scattered, 


their General, Miranda, a pris- 
oner. A year later and the 
streets of Caracas, which had 
run red with the blood of 
Monteverde’s victims, were gay 
with the flowers strewn before 
the chariot in which the fair- 
est maidens in the land drew 
the laurel-crowned Bolivar in 
triumph to the Capitol. An- 
other year, and the hero was 
once again a fugitive, and those 
who had welcomed him were 
flying with bleeding feet over 
the mountains before the reek- 
ing lances of Boves’ “Infernal 
Legion.” Two years more 
passed, and when once again 
fortune seemed to smile on the 
Patriot cause, in swift sueces- 
sion came a series of disasters 
so overwhelming that all hope 
of success seemed vain, and 
yet, within five years, not a 
Spanish soldier was left in 
Venezuela or New Granada, 
and the Republican banners 
were sweeping forward across 
the Andes to the last great 
battle which was to free all 
South America from the Carib- 
bean to Cape Horn. 
Throughout the struggle, 
though, in answer to repeated 
applications for assistance, it 
had more than once offered 
mediation, the British Govern- 
ment had steadily refused all 
help to the insurgents. But 
the help which a Government 
might refuse, private sympathy 
and the spirit of adventure 
might afford, and to them, 
after four years of conflict, 
Bolivar determined to appeal. 
Not a few British subjects 
were already serving with the 
Republican forces, chief among 
them the Scotsman, Gregor 
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M‘Gregor, Miranda’s Adjut- 
ant - General, whose masterly 
retreat across Venezuela from 
Ocumare to the Orinoco in 
1816 had won him the rank 
of Lieutenant -General; and 
the Englishman, James Rooke,! 
who, after Waterloo, had ex- 
changed a post on the staff 
of the Prince of Orange for 
one on that of the Liberator; 
whilst the British-built ships 
of Admiral Brion’s rebel squad- 
ron were largely officered and 
manned by British seamen. 

To Don Luis Lopez Mendez, 
since 1810 the unrecognised 
representative of the Republic 
in London, was intrusted the 
task of raising and despatch- 
ing troops from England for 
the Venezuelan army,—a 
trust fulfilled with complete 
success. Though Venezuela 
was overrun with Royalist 
armies, though her treasury 
was empty, and the chance 
of ultimate victory more 
than remote, he was able 
not only to induce thousands 
of officers and men to risk 
their lives on her behalf, but 
to persuade grave city mer- 
chants to provide funds for 
their equipment and transport 
upon no better security than 
the promise of repayment when 
her freedom should be won. 

Of a truth but little per- 





suasion was needed. Apart 
from sympathy for their 
wrongs, there were special 


reasons which made the cause 
of the Spanish Colonies appeal 
with peculiar force to all 
classes in the United Kingdom. 
Hatred of Spain, traditional 
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since the days of the Armada 
and inflamed for two centuries 
by restrictions on trade, by 
difference of religion, by hor- 
rible stories of Spanish cruelty, 
was far from dead. Rather 
had it increased by the insight 
into Spanish character and 
customs gained by intimate 
association during the Pen. 
insular War, where the in- 
capacity of the native com- 
manders had_ revived all 
the contempt for the Spaniard 
as a fighting man handed 
down by Drake and Effing- 
ham; whilst any sympathy, 
which a common danger tri- 
umphantly overcome might 
have inspired, had been effect- 
ually destroyed by Ferdinand 
the Well- Beloved on his re- 
storation, and all England 
viewed with horror and dismay 
the atrocious tyranny of the 
infamous debauchee, to restore 
whom to the throne she had 
lavished millions of treasure 
and sacrificed the lives of 
40,000 of her bravest and best. 

The very scene of the conflict 
added force to the appeal for 
help. For this was the land 
of romance, the gateway to 
the realm of El Dorado. This 
was the Spanish Main, whose 
name alone sufficed to recall 
memories of all that was 
most heroic in England’s most 
heroic age, memories of Drake 
and Hawkins and Raleigh, 
renewed in later days by 
Vernon and many another 
British seaman. 

Men for the adventure there 
were in plenty. Reductions 
in the Army after Waterloo 
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had flooded the kingdom with 
discharged soldiers, utterly 
unfitted by their life and 
lack of training for civil 
employment. To these men, 
starving on half pay or 
tramping the country in a 
hopeless search for work, the 
chance of enlistment in the 
Venezuelan regiments came as 
a God-send. To promotion 
for officers and non -commis- 
sioned officers, and, for all, pay 
far more liberal than in the 
British service, was added the 
promise of a bonus on enlist- 
ment, and of a pension or gratu- 
ity, or grant of land of equiv- 
alent value, to all who served 
to the end of the war, or were 
invalided from wounds or sick- 
ness, Small wonder was it that 
men came forward eagerly, 
small wonder that few paused 
to question the chance of ful- 
filment of promises so magni- 
ficent. Even Mendez’s total 
lack of funds, ominous and 
inexplicable in the representa- 
tive of a State reputed so 
wealthy, proved no deterrent. 
It was sufficient for him to 
promise repayment to induce 
officers, army contractors, and 
merchants to provide all that 
was needed, and in an in- 
credibly short time officers and 
non-commissioned officers, with 
full equipment for four regi- 
ments of cavalry, a battery of 
artillery, and a battalion of 
riflemen, each to be brought up 
to full strength in Venezuela, 
were ready for embarkation. 
The first to come forward 
with an offer to raise a regi- 
ment of hussars was Gustavus 
Hippesley, onee lieutenant in 
the 8th (Royal Irish) Light 


Dragoons, who, by virtue of 
being first in the field, claimed 
supreme command of the Cav- 
alry Brigade; but others were 
not slow to follow his example, 
to each of whom, appointed 
colonel or lieutenant-colonel by 
Mendez, were intrusted all de- 
tails in connection with the 
formation and equipment of his 
own corps. 

Nothing that could render 
the service attractive was ne- 
glected or overlooked. At a 
time when military costume 
had reached its most fantastic 
and gorgeous development, the 
uniforms of the Venezuelan 
regiments were conspicuous 
for their splendour; nor could 
any regiment in the King’s 
army equal the magnificence 
of the 2nd “Red” Hussars, 
whose uniform of scarlet and 
gold seemed designed rather 
for the mimic warfare of the 
stage than for campaigning 
under a tropical sky. Each 
regiment had its band, and 
the designing of colours af- 
forded its commanding officer 
a precious opportunity for the 
display of taste and ingenuity. 
Thus on a field of yellow, sur- 
mounted by the rising sun of 
Venezuela, the standards of 
the 1st (Hippesley’s) Hussars 
bore the appropriate emblems 
of an Indian with a cap of 
liberty, a prickly pear, an al- 
ligator, sundry bales of cotton, 
and a ship, with the motto, 
“Union, Constantia of Valor.” 

In the face of such prepara- 
tions, openly aimed against a 
sovereign with whom it was 
closely allied, the British Gov- 
ernment maintained an atti- 
tude of masterly inactivity. 
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Recruiting went on unchecked, 
and, in days when soldiering 
was an honoured and honour- 
able profession, the gay uniforms 
of officers and men bound for 
South America became familiar 
objects in the London streets. 
In less than two years five 
separate and distinct ex- 
peditions, numbering more 
than 6000 men, were per- 
mitted to leave the United 
Kingdom without the least 
attempt to interfere either 
with their enlistment or their 
departure, and it was not until 
after the capture of Porto Bello 
by Gregor M‘Gregor in 1818 
that the Government of Lord 
Castlereagh was moved to take 
action by the protests of the 
Spanish Ambassador, and to 
pass a Foreign Enlistment Act 
making all such expeditions 
and also the equipment of 
ships of war illegal. 

After some delay in finding 
suitable transports, which 
caused an unexpected and un- 
welcome expense to the contrac- 
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tors for the pay and mainten- 
ance of the soldiers, five ships 
were procured ; and at the end 
of November 1817 the expe. 
dition started, Lieut. - Colonel 
M‘Donald with a party of 
officers having gone on ahead 
to prepare for its reception.) 

From the very first disaster 
attended it. The Indian, lying 
in The Downs, was blown out 
to sea in a gale and wrecked 
on the coast of France, every 
soul on board being drowned. 
At Madeira, thanks to the 
indiscretion of M‘Donald in 
betraying its object, the ex- 
pedition was fired on by the 
shore batteries; and on reach- 
ing the West Indies, where 
the Dowson was struck by 
lightning, endless difficulties 
arose with the civil and naval 
authorities. At Grenada one 
of the ships was detained by 
the Governor, and another, 
which eventually escaped to 
become flagship of the rebel 
navy, was captured as a pirate 
by a British sloop-of-war. 


1 List oF TRANSPORTS, Corps, Etc. 








Ship. Corps. Colonel. Strength. Armament. Uniform. 
Emerald .| 1st Venezuelan | G. worry — 30 officers | Two 54-inch | Dark green, scarlet 
Hussars 8th Light -| | 160 men howitzers | facings, gold lace 
goons) andtwelve 
Ist Venezuelan | Donald M‘Donald artillery- | Dark green, scarlet 
Lancers (British infan- men facings, gold lace, 
try and Spanish shako plume yel- 
service) low and blue 
Prince .| 2nd Venezuelan | H. C. Wilson (Lt.| 20 officers Scarlet, light blue 
Hussars 9th Light Dra-| 100 men facings, gold lace 
oons 
Indian .| 2nd Venezuelan a Skene, for-| 20 officers ‘i Dark blue, scarlet 
Lancers merly Hewett 200 men facings, silver lace 
Britannia | Venezuelan Bri-| J. A. Gilmore| 10 officers | Fivelight6-| As in British ser- 
gade of Light 2 oral R.A., 80 men Ts., one} vice 
Foot Artillery t. West India 4 - inch 
Regiment) howitzer - a 
Dowson .| 1st Venezuelan | —— Campbell 87 officers ove As in British ser- 
Rifles 200 men vice 
117 officers 
740 men | 
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A reception so unfriendly 
served for the first time to 
awaken the members of the ex- 
pedition to the nature of the 
enterprise upon which they 
were engaged. Far from a 
happy family,—for even before 
leaving England serious dis- 
sensions had arisen amongst 
them, which during the voyage 
had grown steadily worse,— 
they now found themselves 
regarded, not as heroes, but 
as mere filibusters, hired 
bravos of a cause loathed 
and discredited throughout 
the Antilles. For the first 
time they learnt something 
of the country for which they 
were bound, of the people and 
their leaders, and the horrible 
nature of the war, and so 
little was the account to 
their liking that many ab- 
solutely refused to proceed 
any farther. Of the 850 
officers and men who left 
England, less than half (420) 
reached Angostura,! the Patriot 
headquarters on the Orinoco, 
to learn for themselves, but all 
too late, how true were the 
unheeded warnings of their 
countrymen. 

Never had the fortunes of 
the Patriots been at so low an 
ebb. Their armies everywhere 
defeated, their country devas- 
tated with incessant war, with- 
out money and without credit ; 
even the commonest necessities 
of life were lacking. There 
was no flour, no biscuit, no 
salt, nor anything to eat but 
beef, slaughtered and prepared 
native fashion—a_ frequent 
cause of dysentery amongst 
the Englishmen. Many would 


have returned had it been 
possible, but, penniless and 
strangers, for them there was 
no return, and, leaving the 
Rifles at Angostura, the rest 
of the expedition continued its 
journey up river. 

Herded toyether in “flesuras” 
(native sailing craft), without 
privacy or any shelter—by 
day from burning sun or tor- 
rential rain, by night from 
the deadly mists of the river 
—with yellow fever, malaria, 
and dysentery raging amongst 
them, were officers, soldiers, 
and women, for there were 
women with them. The 
boats swarmed with vermin, 
the air with mosquitos and 
sandflies, alligators infested 
the rivers, jaguars, snakes, 
and “jiggers” its banks; 
and as they approached San 
Fernando on the Apure—now, 
after repeated defeats, head- 
quarters of Bolivar and Paez, 
—maimed and headless corpses 
floating down the stream bore 
dumb witness to the ferocity of 
those to serve whom they had 
sold themselves. Nor did the 
spectacle of a Patriot general, 
suspected of treachery or 
cowardice, flying for his life 
from the fury of his soldiers, 
which met their eyes on land- 
ing, tend to reassure them or 
raise spirits already sufficiently 
depressed by the fate which 
had overtaken the officers who 
had preceded them. M‘Donald 
himself had lost his life in an 
affray with Indians on the 
Orinoco, and of his twelve 
companions eight were dead, 
killed in the desperate fighting 
during Bolivar’s retreat, or 





1 Now Ciudad Bolivar. 
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butchered when lying wounded 
on the battlefield. 

Rendered desperate by their 
misery, and under the impres- 
sion that Bolivar’s star had 
set, all but a handful declined 
to obey his orders to follow 
him back to Angostura, and— 
instigated by Colonel Wilson 
of the Red Hussars, whose real 
motive seems to have been 
jealousy of Hippesley — de- 
clared that none other should 
lead them but Paez, the famous 
chieftain of the llaneros, the 
wild Riders of the Plains. 
The mutiny was short - lived. 
Bolivar had only to return for 
Paez to repudiate all share 
in the conspiracy; and, im- 
prisoned in a fortress, which 
he only left on his expulsion 
from the country, Wilson had 
leisure to regret his hasty par- 
ticipation in a quarrel between 
leaders whose characters he 
had so singularly misjudged. 
Hippesley fared little better 
than his rival. After fruitless 
attempts to obtain pay and 
better rations for his men— 
now reduced to bartering their 
uniforms for food—and for 
himself the rank of Brigadier- 
General, placed for a while 
under arrest for some fancied 
insult to a Venezuelan General, 
after a final stormy interview 
with Bolivar, he resigned his 
appointment and returned to 
England,—not, however, before 
first attempting, as he him- 
self averred with unblushing 
effrontery, to recoup himself 
for his losses in connection 
with the Ist Hussars by offer- 
ing, at £35 a-head, to raise 
a fresh contingent of his 
countrymen, willing that they 
should suffer and die if only 
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he himself should be repaid, 
The shameless attempt to 
extract blood-money was re- 
jected, and he had the addi- 
tional mortification to see the 
task intrusted to two of 
his officers, Lieutenant-Colonel 
English and Captain Elsom, 
to thwart whose efforts, by 
warning all who might be 
tempted to seek fame and 
fortune in Venezuela, he 
compiled a ‘Narrative of 
the Expedition,’ than which 
exists no more _ curious 
and unconscious self - revela- 
tion of vanity, arrogance, and 
cupidity. 

Reorganised as ‘“ Bolivar’s 
Dragoon Guards,” and re- 
inforced by the remnants of 
two German regiments, all 
but destroyed in the recent 
fighting, the survivors of 
the British Cavalry Brigade 
served on with credit but 
with little chance of earn- 
ing distinction. No cavalry 
trained upon European models 
could ever hope to compete, 
either individually or collec- 
tively, with the half-naked 
horsemen of Paez, born almost 
in the saddle and trained from 
childhood in the use of spear 
and machéte, and it was re- 
served for the infantry to prove 
alike to friend and foe the 
matchless valour of the British 
soldier. 

Campbell’s Rifle Corps, now 
commanded by Colonel Piggott, 
had been left on the lower 
Orinoco to recruit amongst the 
Indians,—a task which at first 
appeared almost hopeless, for 
the unwilling recruits, brought 
in in chains, could only be pre- 
vented from deserting by being 
kept in irons. Gradually, how- 
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ever, the inborn genius of the 
Englishman for dealing with 
natives asserted itself. Mis- 
trust changed to confidence, 
confidence to enthusiastic de- 
votion, which took the strange 
form of imitating all things 
English, even their oaths, 
which, if “the army swore hor- 
ribly in Flanders,” upon the 
Orinoco must have had a 
fervour altogether exceptional. 
In four months Piggott was 
in command of a regiment 
whose like had never before 
been seen in South America, 
and which was to prove itself 
more than a match for the 
flower of the Spanish army. 
He himself was fated never to 
lead it in battle, for his health 
gave way, and it was reserved 
for his successor, Colonel Arthur 
Sandes, to lead it from victory 
to victory, until the renown of 
the 1st (Black) Rifles—“ Black,” 
not on account of their skins, 
but of their uniforms—spread 
up to the very border of 
Chili. 

Meanwhile fresh British con- 
tingents were arriving. The 
truth had not yet leaked out. 
None of the disillusioned had 
returned to publish abroad the 
story of their sufferings, and, 
on the arrival of English and 
Elsom, a perfect wave of en- 
thusiasm for the Patriot cause 
swept over thecountry. Whilst 
officers sold their commissions 
to provide themselves with 
uniforms and equipment, as 
much as £1200 was paid by 
& private gentlemaf for a 
captain’s commission, and at 
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the recruiting offices veterans, 
who had tramped from the 
Tagus to Toulouse, struggled 
with clerks from the counting- 
house and yokels from the 
plough for enlistment ere it 
was too late,—the scenes in 
England being paralleled in 
Scotland and Ireland, where 
M‘Gregor! and Devereux, old 
comrades both of the Liberator, 
were raising troops. 

It was from Ireland that 
the first reinforcements started 
(18th July 1818), in the 
shape of a battalion recruited, 
equipped, and transported at 
the expense of its commander, 
Major Beamish. Beamish him- 
self never reached Venezuela, 
and his death at sea so dis- 
couraged his men, that only 
by pointing out the ridicule 
which would overwhelm them 
if they returned without even 
reaching the land they had 
set out to deliver, was his 
successor, Captain Mardyn, 
able to persuade them to con- 
tinue the voyage. Even so, on 
reaching the West Indies, a 
number of them broke into 
mutiny, and of 300 who sailed 
from Cork only 187 reached 
the Orinoco. Here in the 
spring of 1819 they were joined 
by 350 men of Elsom’s contin- 
gent under Captain MacIntosh 
and a part of a German, prob- 
ably Hanoverian, rifle corps 
recruited by Colonel Uslar, the 
three detachments being united 
to form the 2nd Regiment of 
Rifles, which as “The Albion 
Battalion” was to cover itself 
with glory in some of the most 





1 The troops raised by M‘Gregor took no part in the War of Liberation. 
Employed in filibustering raids against Porto Bello and Rio de la Hacha, almost 


all of them perished. 
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desperate battles ever fought 
in South America. 

It was under Paez at Ques- 
eras del Medio (April 3; 1819) 
that the British first met 
Morillo’s Spaniards, whose re- 
treat northward after the 
battle afforded Bolivar the 
opportunity of carrying into 
execution a long-pondered plan 
for the liberation of New 
Grenada, but one so desperate 
that even the boldest of his 
companions held back. Most 
of the llaneros absolutely de- 
clined to risk themselves and 
their beloved horses amongst 
the unknown terrors of the 
Andes, and only the English- 
man, Rooke, with a gay reck- 
lessness born of ignorance and 
a sublime faith in his leader, 
swore to follow him, if need be, 
to the very end of Cape Horn. 

On May 25, 1819, Bolivar 
set out on the first of the 
marches which were to win 
him a place in history beside 
Hannibal and Napoleon. It 
was the height of the rainy 
season, when the plains of the 
Orinoco and its tributaries be- 
come one vast morass, through 
which for thirty days he led 
his army onward, the water 
often reaching above the 
soldiers’ knees and sometimes 
up to their waists. A hundred 
streams, many now roaring 
torrents where horse and man 
were swept to swift destruc- 
tion, had to be crossed, where- 
in were alligators, electric eels, 
and the still more dreaded 
“caribe” fish, which, tearing 
the flesh from leg and thigh, 
at the passage of one river 
alone incapacitated more than 
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a hundred men. Where all 
suffered, none suffered so much 
as the British. Clad in rags, 
few with a blanket to shield 
them from the bitter cold of 
night after the sweltering heat 
of day, barefooted, their feet 
a mass of festering ulcers from 
“jiggers” and the thorns of 
the sensitive plant, half starved 
and so exhausted as to be 
deemed by some of the patriot 
leaders “not even worth their 
food,” of nearly four hundred 
who left Mantical on the 
Arauca, only a third staggered 
into Paya at the foot of the 
mountains, worn out and utterly 
unable to go any farther. 

At Paya Bolivar halted four 
days to rest his weary soldiers 
before commencing the passage 
of the Eastern Cordillera of 
the Andes. His whole army, 
including reinforcements from 
Casanare under General Sant- 
ander, amounted only to 2500 
men, and in front 3000 Spanish 
soldiers barred the road to 
Bogota. Northward of the 
road, a track so difficult that 
none thought to guard it led 
over a pass 13,000 feet high, 
by which their position might 
be turned, and by this Bolivar 
decided to advance. 

Swept by an icy wind from 
the eternal snows, lashed by 
hail or swathed in chilly mist, 
its sides seamed with gorges 
and flanked by precipices where 
a false step meant death, the 
Paramo de Pisva? is one of the 
most desolate regions in the 
world. _ Animal life there is 
none, coarse grass and stunted 
shrubs the only vegetation. 
The very air is charged with 





1 Or Pisba. 
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death, so rarefied, so cold, so 
damp, that those who stop to 
rest become afflicted with a 
form of madness, a sudden 
stupor, from which flogging 
alone, merciful in its merciless- 
ness, by restoring the circula- 
tion, can awake the sufferer. 
Such was the region into 
which Bolivar, leaving the 
British to follow with the 
stores and ammunition, led his 
army, and from which, four 
days later, he emerged with 
the loss of half his men and 
nearly all his animals! into the 
valley of Tunja. Here Rooke 
rejoined him with some hundred 
men, the sole survivors of the 
British contingent. For sixty- 
four hours exposed to incessant 
rain, for more than thirty with- 
out food, six officers and fifty- 
four men died on the Paramo, 
and few would have surmount- 
ed the terrible pass but for 
the Indians whom Bolivar sent 
back with bread, blankets, and 
sandals to their assistance. It 
was but one of many instances 
of his thoughtful care for his 
British soldiers, which won for 
him their enthusiastic devotion. 
He had his reward, and that 
soon. Three days after the 
arrival of the British (July 
25, 1819) the armies met at 
Pantano de Vargas, where their 
valour alone saved Bolivar 
from a defeat which must have 
meant annihilation. With 
Santander on the left driven 
back, with his centre, where 
amongst others were  sta- 
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tioned the Ist Rifles, thrown 
into confusion, all seemed lost, 
when Bolivar called up the 
British from the reserve, and 
bade them retake the position 
which Santander had aban- 
doned. The hill was steep 
and rugged, thickly wooded 


‘and strewn with boulders, and 


swept by the fire of the vic- 
torious Spaniards on the crest ; 
but led by Rooke and sup- 
ported by the “Bravos of 
Paez,” the little band of mer- 
cenaries, hardly stronger than 
a modern company, pushed 
steadily onward until ammu- 
nition failed, and they must per- 
force halt to refill their empty 
pouches. Rooke himself had 
fallen, but MacIntosh took his 
place, and, calling on his men 
to use cold steel, led them in 
a charge which swept the 
enemy from the summit in 
headlong rout. Almost at the 
same moment a charge of 
laneros, followed hot-foot by 
the Ist Rifles, in answer to 
Bolivar’s passionate appeal to 
“save the Fatherland,” broke 
through the Spanish centre. To 
their share in a victory which 
had cost the British half their 
strength Bolivar paid gener- 
ous tribute. Every officer and 
man was appointed a member 
of “the Order of Liberators,” 
and they who, lagging behind 
in the plains of the Arauca, 
had been despised as a useless 
encumbrance, were now ac- 
claimed by all as “more than 
worth their weight in gold.” 





1 Of 5000 horses and mules Bolivar lost all but 70. Following in his footsteps 
in 1907, and assisted in every possible way, Professor Hiram Bingham lost four 
of his five mules on the Paramo, and, from believing that Bolivar’s difficulties 
had been exaggerated, formed the opinion that “ not half had been told.” 
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Splendid as was the victory 
of Pantano de Vargas, one 
greater was to follow. Hasten- 
ing forward to intercept the 
Spanish General Barreiro on 
his retreat to Bogota, Bolivar 
came up with him at the 
Bridge of Boyaga, and here 
again it was mainly to the 
British and the llaneros that 
he owed the victory which 
secured the freedom of New 
Grenada. A furious attack 
by the British and the Rifles 
shattered the Spanish infantry, 
a charge of llaneros, the cav- 
alry, and for the Spaniards 
there was no retreat. Barreiro 
himself, with close upon 2000 
officers and men, the whole of 
his artillery, and 3500 stand 
of arms, fell into the hands 
of the victors. Three days 
later the triumphant army 
entered Bogota. At its 
head marched the British, 
henceforth by decree of 
the Liberator “the Albion 
Battalion,” barefooted, coat- 
less, some without even a pair 
of trousers to cover their naked- 
ness, attesting by their rags 
the hardships overcome, by the 
place of honour accorded them 
the gratitude and admiration 
of their heroic leader. 

The gallant Rooke never 
lived to witness the triumph of 
his countrymen. Left behind 
at a monastery, with an ampu- 
tated arm, the monks, to whose 
care he had been intrusted, 
insisted on removing the band- 
ages to dress the wound with 
oil and wine, and in a few days 
he was dead. A daring soldier, 
Rooke was gifted with a sunny 


good-nature and an invincible 
optimism which made light of 
every difficulty and every dan- 
ger. Even the appalling losses 
which he suffered on the Par- 
amo did not avail to abate his 
confidence, and when enduring 
agonies from a shattered arm 
he had a jest for the surgeon, 
and could point out its beauty 
whilst deploring the necessity 
of sacrificing a limb so perfect. 
One of the first of his British 
aides-de-camp, to Bolivar he 
was both councillor and friend, 
and, though others as faithful 
and as brave were to take his 
place, to the end of his life 
the Liberator never ceased to 
deplore the death of one so 
unselfish and so true. 

Whilst the campaign in the 
Andes was in progress fresh 
bodies of British troops reached 
Venezuela. Under a banner 
which bore the proud motto, 
“Morir o Vencir,” in December 
1818 the “Legion Britanica,” 
recruited by Brigadier-General 
J. T. English, and splendidly 
equipped ! by the liberality of a 
number of English merchants, 
left Lymington in twelve trans- 
ports, its total strength, includ- 
ing detachments of Elsom’s 
contingent and Uslar’s German 
legion, being about 1500 men. 

Composed of cavalry, artil- 
lery, and infantry, no better 
force for its size ever left Eng- 
land, and it deserved a better 
commander, An Irishman by 
birth, as were many of his 
officers, lacking alike in energy, 
capacity, and courage, and 
wholly destitute of military 
training and experience, save 





1 Uniform: light-blue hussar jacket, braided in scarlet or black; black 
accoutrements ; shako plume, yellow or green, 
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such as he had gleaned as a 
commissary in the Peninsula, 
English mistook his vocation 
when he assumed the ardu- 
ous and responsible duties of a 
general, with disastrous results 
to all who served under him. 
Like its predecessors, the 
“Legion Britanica” was dogged 
with misfortune from the out- 
set. An outbreak of typhoid 
fever during the voyage caused 
many gaps in the ranks, and 
on reaching Trinidad not only 
were orders received to proceed 
no farther, but an attempt 
by the Governor to compel 
obedience had to be repulsed 
by armed force. It was not, 
however, until Margarita was 
reached that serious trouble 
began. No place less suited 
for a depot than this hot and 
desolate island could possibly 
have been chosen, nor had any 
preparation for their coming 
been made. Water was scarce 
and bad, salt fish and mouldy bis- 
cuit the only food, and, housed 
in filthy, vermin-infested huts, 
without bedding or blankets, 
within a few days of landing 
half the men were down with 
fever and dysentery. Disaf- 
fection grew apace, breaking 
out at last into open mutiny, 
with which English was not 
the man to cope. The remon- 
strances of his officers he met 
with threats, the misbehaviour 
of his men with ill-timed clem- 
ency, and it was not until the 
ringleaders in a second mutiny 
had been soundly flogged 
that discipline was restored. 
Finally, in July, after four 
weary months on Margarita, 
General Urdaneta arrived from 
the mainland to take command, 
and, with a regiment of natives, 
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the Legion quitted an island 
on which it had lost nearly a 
quarter of its strength. 

For the commencement of 
his operations Urdaneta se- 
lected Barcelona, 200 miles 
east of La Guiara. The 
city fell without a blow, and 
the troops marched through 
silent streets to find every 
house deserted, whilst the 
garrison, which had taken 
refuge in the Citadel, after 
a feeble show of resistance 
opened the gates and laid 
down its arms. And then, 
with horrified eyes, did the 
British behold what manner of 
men were the Patriots whom 
they had come to _ succour, 
Cutlass in hand, the Margar- 
itans rushed on their defence- 
less victims; nor did the 
slaughter cease whilst yet 
one Spaniard remained alive, 
Urdaneta himself reprimand- 
ing the British for refusing 
to take a part in the dreadful 
work, 

But if the British were not 
butchers they had other fail- 
ings. Every house in Barce- 
lona held its store of rum or 
wine, and whilst this lasted the 
soldiers gave themselves up to 
an orgy of drunkenness. Not 
for three days and nights could 
sufficient sober men be found te 
mount guard, and to drunken- 
ness succeeded looting, English, 
who posed as a connoisseur of 
the fine arts, himself setting 
the example by stripping the 
Cathedral of its pictures. 

For seven weeks the troops 
lay idle in Barcelona, whilst 
Urdaneta was making up his 
mind what to do next; and 
with inaction eame indiscipline. 


Demoralised by want of food, 
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for no steps were taken to 
revictual the city, and seduced 
by flysheets printed in English 
and circulated amongst them 
by the Royalists, exhorting 
them to abandon a service in 
which they were neither fed 
nor paid, in one night forty 
men deserted, and others would 
have followed but for the 
spectacle of their comrades 
brought back by natives to 
expiate their offence at the 
triangles or on the gallows. 
Amongst the veterans, more- 
over, the entire absence of any 
military precautions gave rise 
to a feeling of insecurity so 
disquieting that they adopted 
a habit of sleeping on their 
muskets, to which alone the 
whole force owed its escape 
from disaster, when at dead 
of night a column of Spanish 
cavalry made its way unper- 
ceived into the very centre of 
the city. 

Then, suddenly, when rein- 
forcements were close at hand, 
Urdaneta decided to move by 
sea to attempt the recapture 
of the fortress of Cumana, 
lately the scene of a grim 
tragedy, in which an English- 
man, Captain Chamberlain,} 
and his wife had lost their 
lives. Besieged with a garrison 
of 200 men for three months 
and three days, Chamberlain 
held out, hoping for the relief 
which never came, and when 
the citadel fell and the enemy 
swarmed over the ramparts to 
the slaughter, the musket which 
saved the wife from outrage 
ended the life of the husband. 

The landing accomplished, 


a matter of such difficulty - 
that the guns had to be 
abandoned in the mud, it was 
decided to attempt a night 
attack. In intense darkness 
the assaulting column set out, 
but hardly had it started than 
all direction was lost. The 
guides had disappeared and 
day dawned before the walls 
of the fortress were reached, 
Rushing forward under a mur- 
derous fire from the citadel 
and its outlying defences, the 
soldiers gained the ditch only 
to find that the natives carry- 
ing the scaling-ladders had 
abandoned their loads and 
fied. Brought up at last, 
once more the  stormers 
pressed forward, and had 
actually made good their 
footing on the ramparts 
when, far in the rear, a bugle 
sounded the signal of recall. 
Four times, by Urdaneta’s 
orders, was it repeated ere the 
indignant soldiers would aban- 
don the fortress they had all 
but won, to leave in their 
sullen retirement 300 of their 
comrades dead or dying before 
its blood-stained walls. 

Their commander did not 
wait to face their rage. 
Galloping from the field, he 
flung himself on board ship 
and sailed for Margarita, to 
spend the few months of life 
left to him in _ fruitless 
effort to wring from an 
empty treasury payment for 
the services of the un- 
happy men he had betrayed, 
whose shouts of joy at the 
news of his death formed his 
only requiem. His successor, 





1 Lieut. W. C. Chamberlain, 2nd Battalion West India Regiment, A.D.C. to 


Bolivar. 
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Elsom, lived to command the 
Legion but a few days, to be 
followed by Colonel Stopford, 
and he, in his turn, by 
Colonel Blosset, under whom 
it accompanied the march 
of Urdaneta’s disheartened 
army across the mountains to 
the Orinoco,—a march which, 
short as it was, rivalled in 
horror Bolivar’s passage of the 
Andes, for of the Legion alone 
more than 400 officers and 
men perished from exposure, 
exhaustion, and hunger. 

To redress the grievances 
of the survivors, goaded to 
frequent mutiny by their 
misery, & misery wantonly 
aggravated by the misconduct 
and neglect of subordinate 
Venezuelan officers, was one 
of the first tasks which faced 
Bolivar on his return from 
Bogota to Angostura. A small 
money payment and the assur- 
ance of the Commander-in- 
Chief that all arrears would 
eventually be made _ good, 
sufficed to allay the discon- 
tent, whilst a series of duels, 
fought by Blosset and his 
comrades, had the effect of 
instilling some measure of 
respect in Patriot officers, as 
insolent as they were incapable. 

A few months after the 
departure of the “Legion 
Britanica,” Devereux’s Irish 
Legion reached Margarita. 
The son of a British officer 
according to his admirers, of 
a rebel executed in 98 accord- 
ing to his enemies, John 
Devereux, “the Lafayette of 
South America” as Paez 
fondly called him, claiming 
rank as General of Division, 
commenced recruiting opera- 
tions with a public meeting in 





Dublin, under the patronage of 
the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, evoking, by his eloquence, 
enthusiasm, if possible, wilder 
than that which had greeted 
English. But unlike English, 
Devereux exercised little or 
no care in selecting his men. 
Whilst the ranks were filled 
with the riff-raff of the cities, 
not a few of them rebels of 
Vinegar Hill and Wexford, 
commissions were granted to 
all who could afford to pay for 
them on a scale so liberal that, 
for a force of two thousand 
men, were appointed officers 
sufficient for an army corps, 
of whom no fewer than 116 
were said to be colonels. 

With this motley rabble 
Devereux proceeded to Liver- 
pool, where its turbulence and 
disorderly conduct made it 
anything but welcome, and 
whence, early in 1820, under 
Colonel Ellman, it sailed for 
Margarita. Devereux himeelf, 
for some reason unknown, re- 
mained behind, nor was he 
ever to see his legion again. 
Before he reached Venezuela 
it had ceased to exist. 

Coldly received in Margarita, 
where some even affected to 
question whether they came as 
friends or enemies, the luckless 
Irishmen underwent all, and 
more than all, the misfortunes 
which had befallen their pre- 
decessors of the “Legion 
Britanica.” Yellow fever 
claimed the lives of 750 officers 
and men, and of the rest, all 
who could obtain passages fied 
the accursed spot to make 
their way to the United States, 
and thence at last back to 
Ireland. With the exception 
of a few sent to the Orinoco 
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and eventually drafted into 
the “Legion Britanica,” the 
remainder, 600 men in all, 
were despatched under General 
Montillo to operate against 
Cartagena. 

Landing at Rio de la Hacha, 
on the north-west coast of 
Venezuela, where a heap of 
bleaching bones bore silent 
witness to the final disaster 
which, a few months earlier, 
had befallen M‘Gregor’s ill- 
fated expedition, Montillo com- 
menced his march through 
a country of forests infested 
with Indian tribes bitterly 
hostile to the Republican 
cause, and though, whenever 
the enemy was met with, the 
soldiers fought bravely enough, 
the attempt was soon found to 
be impracticable, and Montillo 
fell back on Rio de la Hacha, 
the Irishmen celebrating their 
return by sacking and burning 
the city. 

To rid himself of allies so 
undesirable was now Montillo’s 
one concern. Ignoring, if he 
ever knew it, the fact that 
they had left Ireland in de- 
fiance of the orders of the 
British Government, he ad- 
dressed letters of indignant 
remonstrance to the Admiral 
on the West India station, and 
to the Governor of Jamaica, 
and then, with help from Ad- 
miral Brion, all but 150 of the 
Irishmen were forcibly shipped 
on British trading vessels and 
sent to Kingston, to the dis- 
may of the colonists, to whom 
such immigrants were worse 
than useless, and who were 
eventually obliged to provide 
them with passages to North 
America. The few who were 
left in Venezuela atoned by 


their valour for the misdeeds 
of their comrades. At the 
Battle of Turbaco (November 
1, 1820) a determined attempt 
by the Spaniards to raise the 
siege of Cartagena had all but 
succeeded, and the Patriots, 
abandoning their artillery, 
were in full retreat, when 
the little band of Irishmen 
broke free from the mob of 
fugitives, and facing about, 
though outnumbered by eight 
to one, charged the advancing 
Royalists with such fury as 
to drive them right back to 
the walls of Cartagena; an 
exploit which, in the same 
campaign, found its exact 
counterpart in the capture of 
Santa Marta by the Ist Rifles 
under Sandes, when 450 men 
beat back a sortie of 2000, 
and following hard upon 
their heels compelled the sur- 
render of a city defended by 
35 guns—thus maintaining on 
the shores of the Caribbean 
a reputation won on _ the 
Andes. 

Not until called to account 
by officers returned from Mar- 
garita did Devereux set out 
for Venezuela, where his ex- 
ploits form the only element of 
comedy in the unrelieved gloom 
of the War of Liberation. 
Arrived at Margarita, he 
displayed to his astonished 
staff a nervousness  alto- 
gether strange in one whose 
attitude hitherto had savoured 
not a little of the swash- 
buckler, nor could he be per- 
suaded to land until assured 
of a friendly welcome. Satis- 
fied on this point, he proceeded 
to array himself in the gorge- 
ous uniform of a marshal of 
France, which he had selected 
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as appropriate for a Venezu- 
elan general, and landed in 
state to call on the Governor. 
On the way to the palace the 
cavalcade halted to water the 
horses at @ wayside pond, in 
which Devereux’s charger 
took the opportunity to roll, 
to the grievous detriment of 
his rider’s appearance. For 
this unfortunate accident, how- 
ever, the cordiality of his 
reception made amends, and 
warmed by the Governor’s 
wine, he recovered his spirits 
sufficiently to favour the com- 
pany with a speech of por- 
tentous length, delivered in 
English and punctuated with 
flourishes of a sword, the gift 
of the Corporation of Dublin, 
which he vowed should never 
rest idle until all America was 
free. 

An attack of fever followed, 
and then Devereux sailed for 
Jamaica to purchase military 
stores, in happy ignorance of 
the reception which his men 
had prepared for him. In the 
nostrils of the colonists his 
name fairly stank. Kingston 
proved a hornets’ nest, and, 
pursued by threats and claims 
for compensation, he was 
thankful to make his escape 
to Rosario de Cucuta, the 
capital of the newly formed 
Republic of Colombia, where, 
to his honour, he was speedily 
involved in fresh difficulties. 
Hither, on the death of her 
husband, had come Mrs Eng- 
lish, seeking her promised pen- 
sion and the moneys her hus- 
band had been unable to obtain, 
whose forlorn situation had 
emboldened Barino, the Vice- 
President, to insult her with 
& proposal to become his mis- 
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tress, and on its rejection to 
turn her into the streets to 
starve. But in Devereux she 
found a champion. Hearing 
from her lips the shameful 
story, he challenged Barino to 
a duel, and forthwith found 
himself imprisoned in a cellar 
where, without light or air, 
with bread and water for his 
only food, he remained for six 
weeks, until removed to Cara- 
c4s for trial. He was at once 
acquitted, and, whilst Barino 
was removed from the office 
he had disgraced, by Bolivar’s 
orders all Mrs English’s claims 
were settled, together with 
those of her defender, whose 
rank in the Venezuelan army 
was confirmed, though he was 
never actually employed in the 
field. 

With the exception of the 
operations against Cartagena, 
little was undertaken on either 
side for eighteen months after 
Bolivar’s return from the 
Andes, and it was not till 
the summer of 1821 that the 
curtain rose on the last act 
of the long tragedy with his 
advance from the Apure. 

Based on Valencia, La Torre, 
who had _ succeeded Morillo, 
could dispose of 11,000 men,— 
more than enough, if concen- 
trated, to cope with any force 
the Patriots could put into 
the field. <A feint on Caracas 
and one to the west, round his 
right flank, sufficed to induce 
him to detach a considerable 
portion of his forces to the 
threatened points, and only 
6000 men were at hand to 
oppose the 7400 advancing 
against him. Advantages of 
position, however, more than 
compensated for the difference 
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in numbers. Drawn up on the 
plain of Carabobo, with flanks 
protected by ravine and 
swamp, its front covered by 
a range of hills, through which 
two roads, commanded by 
massed artillery, alone gave 
access to the plain, the Span- 
ish army confidently awaited 
the coming of an enemy so 
exhausted with marching and 
so demoralised by privation 
as to compel even Bolivar to 
call a halt for three weeks 
at San Carlos before venturing 
to risk a battle. 

On June 23, 1821, the 
Patriot army reached the 
Plain of Tinaquillo, separated 
only by the intervening ridge 
of hills from the Spanish posi- 
tion, and, whilst it formed line 
of battle, Bolivar rode forward 
to reconnoitre. Returning 
from his reconnaissance, he 
rode slowly along the front of 
the army, pausing at the head 
of each of its three divisions 
to address a few words to 
the men, who were then 
ordered to bivouac. 

All through the night rain 
fell, recalling in after-time to 
many a British veteran the eve 
of Waterloo, but long before 
dawn they were on the move. 
Word of a track across the 
hills, by which the Spanish 
right might be turned, had 
reached Bolivar, and _ to 
Paez, commanding the Ist 
Division, he had intrusted 
the enterprise. The “Bravos 
of Apure” led the way, 
clearing a track as they went 
with machéte in hand; and 
behind followed in single file 
the “Legion Britanica,” 900 
strong, the survivors of all 
the contingents which had 


reached the Orinoco, whilst 
Paez’s own llaneros brought 
up the rear. Shrouded in 
mist, sure presage of a day 
of stifling heat, for two 
and a half hours the column 
moved slowly forward over 
hill and ravine, its passage 
marked by a trail of blood 
from the soldiers’ lacerated 
feet, and then as it crested a 
low hill the mist rose and the 
whole of the Spanish army 
came into view. Drawn up in 
six columns, little more than a 
mile away, their front covered 
by artillery, stood the regi- 
ments of La Reyna, of Bourgos, 
of Leon, of Navarre, of Valencia, 
—veterans all and hardened by 
long years of warfare; whilst 
beyond, under Morales, were 
1500 horsemen. Even as the 
soldiers looked, the enemy were 
seen to change position, and, 
without a moment’s delay, Paez 
led the way down the slope to 
the attack. At its foot lay a 
shallow valley, and as the 
“Bravos of Apure” reached 
the further crest they were met © 
by a tremendous fire of grape, 
whilst a volley from a thousand 
muskets hurled them back in 
wild confusion. Opening their 
ranks to let the fugitives pass 
and then reclosing, the British 
moved forward in line to meet 
the onset of the exultant 
Spaniards, who learnt too late 
that an enemy of different fibre 
to the Creole stood before them. 
A volley and a charge with the 
bayonet drove them back to 
the shelter of the guns. Then 
Paez charged, but before 
the unbroken infantry his 
horsemen recoiled, his utmost 
efforts unavailing to stay their 
flight, and the British stood 
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alone—900 men to face an 
army. 

Swept by artillery, torn by 
musketry, utterly unsupported, 
for two mortal hours the 
conflict raged without a man 
moving to their assistance. 
Seven times the colours changed 
hands, Colonel Ferrier him- 
self receiving his death-wound 
as he waved them above 
him, and at last ammunition 
began to fail. Yet still the 
British held doggedly to the 
ground they had won, desperate 
and despairing, choosing rather 
to die where they stood than 
endure the horror and the 
shame of a retreat. At last a 
small supply of ammunition, 
sufficient for two volleys, was 
brought up, and then, as two 
companies of “Tiradores” came 
up to its assistance, like a for- 
lorn hope, the Legion charged 
and the Spanish infantry broke. 
In an instant Paez was amongst 
them. Charging again and 
again, his horsemen rode down 
whole battalions, whose de- 
struction Morales, with 1500 
cavalry, nursing a private 
grievance against Li Torre, 
was content to witness with- 
out striking a blow. The ad- 
vance of the 2nd and 3rd 
Divisions of Bolivar’s army 
completed the rout, and within 
an hour of the charge of the 
Legion the whole Spanish army 
was flying in confusion. One 
regiment alone, the regiment of 
Valencia, commanded by Don 
Tomas Garcia, upheld the proud 
tradition of the Spanish in- 
fantry. Falling back in square, 
it beat off attack after attack— 
and before its unbroken ranks 
the commanders of two of 
Bolivar’s divisions met their 
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deaths—until, in admiration of 
such heroism, even in Spaniards, 
the gallant Paez bade cease all 
further attack upon it. 

Right up to Valencia, sixteen 
miles away, the relentless pur- 
suit was continued. Whole 
battalions laid down their 
arms, and when La Torre 
rallied the wreck of his army 
on the hills north of the city, 
only the cavalry and two regi- 
ments of infantry remained to 
him. 

Not to Bolivar, whose inac- 
tion during the battle has ever 
remained inexplicable, was due 
the victory which gave freedom 
to Venezuela—a victory won, 
almost in spite of him, by the 
desperate bravery of a band 
of foreign mercenaries, rightly 
acclaimed by the Liberator 
himself as ‘“‘Salvadores di mi 
Patria.” What were their 
losses cannot be told with 
certainty, so contradictory and 
so unreliable are the different 
accounts of the battle; but of 
one battalion, Brand’s, which 
went into action with 17 officers 
and 320 men, 13 officers and 
over 100 men were killed; and 
the total loss of the Legion 
was probably little, if any, 
short of 400 officers and men. 
In memory of its achievement, 
Bolivar decreed that from hence- 
forth it should be known as 
the “Battalion of Carabobo,” 
with the privilege of forming 
part of the garrison of Caracas, 
and that, no matter how empty 
the treasury, its officers and 
men should always receive 
full pay and rations. 

A year of garrison duty was 
sufficient to weary such restless 
spirits, and then the battalion, 
augmented by Devereux’s few 
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remaining Irishmen, volun- 
teered to take the field under 
Colonel Brand against the 
Spaniards in Maracaibo and 
Puerto Cabello, with whose 
surrender the war in Venezuela 
came to an end. 

Whilst it was drawing to its 
close the handful of English- 
men still serving under Mac- 
Intosh in the “Albion Bat- 
talion,” now almost entirely 
composed of natives, shared 
the triumphs and disasters 
of Sucre’s campaign in the 
Andes. Again and again 
victorious, at the defeat of 
Enoi, when MacIntosh was 
wounded, several of them were 
captured, to be beheaded in the 
market-place of Pasto; and at 
Ambato (September 21, 1821) 
the whole battalion fell into 
the hands of the enemy. Ex- 
changed for a Spanish bat- 
talion, it was the Albions who, 
marching through storm and 
rain over the slopes of Coto- 
paxi, when the issue of the 
conflict hung in the balance, 
won for Sucre by a wild charge 
the victory of Pinchincha (May 
24, 1822), which laid the city 
of Quito at his feet. 

Meanwhile Bolivar, un- 
wearied and implacable whilst 
Spaniards yet held a yard of 
South American soil, was 
hurrying from the plains to 
take his part in the cam- 
paign which was to drive the 
last of them from the con- 
tinent. With him came Sandes’ 
Riflemen and a British de- 
tachment, and it was to the 
former that he owed the 
Pyrrhic victory of Bombona 
(April 17, 1822). After re- 
peated attempts to break the 


Spanish centre, he was on the 
point of retiring, when the 
Rifles, forcing a way over 
the volcano of Pasto, fell on 
the enemy’s right flank and 
drove him from a position 
almost impregnable, winning 
by the exploit the title of the 
“ Battalion of Bombona,” with 
precedence as the “ First Regi- 
ment of the Guard.” It was 
to fight once again at the 
crowning victory of Ayacucho 
(December 9, 1824), when the 
combined forces of Venezuela, 
Colombia, Peru, and Buenos 
Ayres compelled the surrender 
of the last Spanish army in 
South America. 

The work of the British was 
done, but few were they who 
lived to see its completion. Of 
the 6000 English, Scots, and 
Irishmen who left their homes 
to seek fame and glory and 
fortune on Venezuelan battle- 
fields, less than 300 survived 
to receive the reward for 
service nobly rendered. Few 
returned home. Pensioned or 
awarded grants of money or 
land, most of them _ chose 
to settle amongst the people 
for whom they had fought—the 
soldiers as miners, farmers, and 
petty traders, the officers in 
the employment of the new- 
born states, in whose service 
many of them rose to high 
rank. Disinterested amongst 
the self - seeking, disciplined 
where most were insubordin- 
ate, loyal and honest in a 
world of chicane and deceit, 
educated in the midst of uni- 
versal ignorance, they had 
lived down the jealousy and 
suspicion with which, as for- 
eigners, they had been first 
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regarded, and the Patriot 
statesmen rejoiced to avail 
themselves of an experience of 
men and affairs such as few 
amongst them could command. 
But worth and honesty and 
experience would have availed 
little against prejudice and 
ignorance had it not been for 
Bolivar. The first to turn to 
Britain for help in the hour of 
direst need, the Liberator 
proved himself ever mindful of 
the strangers who answered 
his call. Better able than 
most to understand them, 
thanks to his travels in early 
life, famiiiar with their martial 
fame, he alone was able to 
appreciate their merits, and 
when all, save Paez, showed 
themselves indifferent or hos- 
tile, he was ever ready to 
sympathise with their suffer- 
ings, to listen to and, as far 
as lay in his power, to redress 
their grievances. It was from 
amongst the British officers, 
up to the day of his death, 
that he chose the most trusted 
members of his staff, treating 
them with an affection and 
respect repaid by life-long 
devotion. In his aide-de-camp 
and secretary, Daniel Florencio 
O’Leary, he found his Boswell, 
to whose ‘ Memoirs,’ the only 
trustworthy record of his life 
and achievements, he owes not 
a little of his fame. To 
another, Colonel William Fer- 
guson, cut down at Bogota in 
mistake for his chief, he owed 
his escape from assassination. 
Over and above their achieve- 
ments in the battlefield, the 
British exercised an influence 
in the War of Independence 
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which it is difficult to estimate, 
but never was it more nobly 
displayed than by their efforts 
to abate something of the 
savagery which made the war 
the most atrocious of modern 
times. Sharing neither the 
exasperation of the Royalists 
nor the vengeful hatred of the 
Republicans, with their coming 
the struggle began to lose 
something of its horror, and 
to them was mainly due the 
agreement between Bolivar and 
Morillo to adopt the usages of 
civilised warfare. Doomed 
themselves to death if cap- 
tured, by express decree of 
King Ferdinand, to their in- 
tercession, alas! not always 
successful, hundreds of his sol- 
diers owed both life and liberty, 
whose gratitude and admira- 
tion found halting expression 
when they spoke of the British 
as “Lions in battle, most 
merciful in victory.” 

With their memory time has 
dealt ungently. In the land 
of their birth the story of 
their sufferings, their achieve- 
ments, and their heroism 
lies buried deep in_ the 
pages of obscure chroniclers ; 
whilst amongst the peoples 
whom they served, if Colom- 
bia be not unmindful, in 
Venezuela hatred of Great 
Britain has long effaced all 
thought of gratitude to those 
to whom she owes so much. 
But in Caracas familiar British 
names may still be read over 
store and wineshop, to remind 
the traveller that here yet live 
some who can claim descent 
from the heroes of Carabobo 
and Boyaca. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY AFTERMATH. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A MILITARY RIOT IN CHINA, 


ONE of the almost inevit- 
able consequences of any great 
national upheaval is a period 
of lawless disorder during the 
interval that is bound to elapse 
between the outgoing of the 
old order and the incoming of 
the new. In the case of the 
late revolution in China this 
phase was aggravated by the 
fact that the outbreak was 
premature. So much is ad- 
mitted by responsible leaders 
of the movement. The effect 
of this was that whatever 
arrangements the Revolution- 
aries may have had in prepara- 
tion for taking over the internal 
administration of the country, 
their plans were far from com- 
plete at the moment of the 
Manchu abdication, and quite 
inadequate to meet the situa- 
tion which then arose. The re- 
sult was chaos, immediate, wide- 
spread, and profound. Thenew 
order of things was brought 
into being by force of arms, 
and now—at the end of April 
—the same power still reigns 
supreme throughout the land. 
Armed men are everywhere in 
the ascendant; if they are not 
armed soldiers, then they are 
armed robbers. More often 
than not, indeed, so nearly do 
the methods of one class re- 
semble those of the other that 
the difference between them is 
hardly appreciated by the un- 
fortunate people who suffer at 
their hands. With few excep- 
tions, the stationing of troops 
in any district is regarded by 


the inhabitants in the light of 
a public calamity. 

Add to such conditions a 
lack of funds wherewith to 
satisfy the just demands of 
these hirelings—to whose exer- 
tions, after all, the existence of 
the Republic is mainly due— 
and it is not surprising that 
unrest and discontent are rife 
all through the provinces. 
Manifestations of this feeling 
occurred in many places during 
the early part of the year— 
now among the soldiers who, 
having had no pay for months, 
proceeded to plunder the people; 
and again among the people, 
who, unable to endure so-called 
republican methods any longer, 
rose in their wrath and drove 
their oppressors elsewhere. 

The most important military 
outbreak was at Peking at 
the end of February, when 
the whole of one division, 
including most of the Presi- 
dent’s bodyguard, systematic- 
ally looted the capital. Another 
uprising of some magnitude 
occurred on April 12 at 
Nanking. This city figured 
prominently during the fight- 
ing of last November, at the 
end of which month it was 
captured by the Revolutionary 
army. It is situated on the 
south bank of the Yangtse 
river, some 200 miles from the 
sea, has a population of nearly 
half a million souls and a 
military garrison of 30,000 
men. 

I arrived there on the day 
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after the outbreak, and, find- 
ing the intramural railway re- 
opened to traffic, took a train 
for San Pai Lou, the first 
station inside the walls. There 
on the platform I saw a very 
fat man sitting on a bench 
with his head between his 
hands, weeping bitterly. This 
proved to be the stationmaster. 
Gulping with grief, he showed 
me his office—the only room in 
the station. Everything mov- 
able was smashed to pieces, 
fixtures were destroyed, and 
the safe broken open and rifled 
of its contents. Bullet- holes 
showed in the roof and walls, 
and fully accounted for the 
admission made by the few 
unarmed men composing the 
station guard, that they had 
cowered terror-stricken in a 
corner while the soldiers plun- 
dered the room. 

Near the station a dozen or 
more houses were burnt. A 
broad straight avenue, over a 
quarter of a mile long, leads 
down from there to the north- 
west entrance to the grounds 
in which the International 
Exhibition of 1910 was held. 
This street is lined with shops 
on both sides, some 400 in all. 
Every one of them had been 
looted and about half a dozen 
burnt. The heads of some of 
the delinquents hung to tele- 
phone poles, and their disem- 
bowelled bodies still lay open 
to the public gaze on the road. 
Inquiries at a number of the 
shops all elicited the same 
reply—they had been cleaned 
out of all they owned that was 
portable and of any value. 
The procedure, too, was similar 
in each case —the wooden 
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doors were burst in and half 
a dozen soldiers, firing their 
rifles through the walls and 
roof, had proceeded to ransack 
the place. Then others came 
afterwards, cleaning up what- 
ever the first had left. Almost 
if not the only building in the 
street which had escaped was 
a chapel belonging to an 
American Mission. 

Seeing a crowd gathered 
round a shop door, I went up 
and found an infuriated field- 
officer supported by a dozen 
of his men with loaded 
rifles and _ fixed bayonets 
searching a house for loot. 
The onlookers said the officer 
had lodged there previously, 
and that all his belongings had 
disappeared during the trouble 
of the night before. The occu- 
pant of the ground-floor was a 
barber, who loudly protested 
his innocence in spite of the 
“third degree” methods being 
used by the men to make him 
say what they wanted. Sud- 
denly there was a shout from 
upstairs, and down the ladder 
leading to the second storey 
came tumbling several boxes 
and a couple of soldiers. Those 
below at once pounced on the 
various articles that fell out 
on the floor, and one by one 
they were held up arm-high 
for inspection. Among the 
barber’s clothing were several 
things identified as his own by 
the officer, who stamped and 
swore and banged his sword 
on the floor. With this evi- 
dence there didn’t look to be 
much chance for the barber. 
He was quickly pinioned by 
the soldiers, and, howling with 
terror, was led out into the 
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street. Then one of the boxes 
in which the looted things had 
been found was brought out 
and stood end-up in the gutter ; 
and the executioner, a brawny 
red-faced youth from Hunan, 
began to draw his sword and 
slap it back and forth in the 
scabbard. 

Not caring to stay and see 
the end, I left. Some little way 
down the street my attention 
was attracted by a loud out- 
burst of lamentation from the 
barber’s wife, and looking back 
I saw—not what I expected, 
but the barber being led off by 
the soldiers in the other direc- 
tion. Whether the whole 
thing was a bit of by-play for 
the purpose of extorting a con- 
fession, I am unable to say. I 
imagine, however, in view of 
the dangling heads and rotting 
bodies lying around in the 
neighbourhood, that for the 
moment the barber’s idea as 
to his immediate fate must 
have closely corresponded with 
my own. 

From there I went to one of 
the Foreign Consulates near-by, 
and was shown a remarkable 
document from General Huang 
Hsing, Commandant of all the 
troops in Nanking. It stated, 
in brief, that a fire had been 
caused by rowdies, and that “a 
few unruly soldiers” had taken 
advantage of the occasion to 
loot the burning building. 
The situation, it added, was 
well in hand, and it closed by 
apologising for any inconveni- 
ence caused to the Consul. In 
view of the known facts, the 
official account of the incident 
as given by Huang Hsing to 
the representative of a foreign 
nation is interesting as show- 


ing that the policy of insin- 
cerity and make-believe char- 
acteristic of the old régime still 
survives in the new. 

Proceeding southward, there 
were evidences of the looters’ 
handiwork all along the route. 
Here and there were more 
heads hanging to poles and 
more bodies lying by the road- 
side. Knots of people were 
standing about and talking, but 
beyond this there was little to 
show that anything unusual had 
occurred. Passing a temple 
standing a short way from the 
road, I noticed a number of 
coffins going towards it on a 
cart, and was told they were 
for the bodies of the men who 
had been shot “by mistake” 
just to the north of the Drum 
Tower on the preceding after- 
noon, 

It should here be mentioned 
that the original disturbance 
began a few minutes after mid- 
night on the early morning of 
the 12th, the soldiers prim- 
arily responsible for it being 
those of the Kiangse Province 
Division, who wear blue uni- 
forms. From daylight on- 
wards the mutineers were being 
hunted down all over the 
city by detachments of other 
troops detailed for the purpose. 
Among these latter were sev- | 
eral parties from the Town 
Guards battalion, whose uni- 
form is yellow. One of them, 
about 60 strong, had been suc- 
cessful in rounding up between 
20 and 30 of the mutineers in 
the neighbourhood of San Pai 
Lou, and about four o’clock in 
the afternoon was proceeding 
southwards with its prisoners 
in custody along the main road 
towards Military Headquarters. 
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A few hundred yards north of 
the Drum Tower it was met by 
a force of several hundred sol- 
diers of a Cantonese regiment 
coming in the opposite direc- 
tion. The latter were presum- 
ably on the same errand as 
themselves, namely, rounding 
up mutineers. 

According to my informants, 
who were present at the time, 
the Cantonese without a word 
of parley or explanation im- 
mediately opened fire on the 
Town Guards and their pri- 
soners at a distance of about 
thirty yards. Taken entirely 
by surprise, the escort turned 
and fled into the country to- 
gether with the Kiangse mutin- 
eers whom a moment before 
they had had in their charge. 
The Cantonese followed, shoot- 
ing and bayoneting no less than 
18 of the Town Guards within 
a hundred yards of the road. 

I went over to the temple 
and there found the 18 bodies 
laid out on the floor being 
prepared for the coffins that 
were waiting in the back yard. 
Five were already dressed in 
their funeral clothes and com- 
pletely covered by shrouds. 
Each corpse was labelled with 
a white cloth tag, which showed 
that the men belonged to the 
3rd Company of the 10th Regi- 
ment of the Nanking Division. 
Soldiers and attendants moved 
quietly about among the other 
bodies, placing on the upturned 
faces squares of paper money, 
to be afterwards burnt and 
scattered to the winds of heaven 
for the use of each man’s soul 
in another world. Two soldiers 
of the regiment were in charge, 
and from them I had the story 
related above, They also told 
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how, when the remnants of the 
escort had reached their bar- 
racks the night before, the 
whole regiment had quickly 
got under arms with the inten- 
tion of marching out forthwith 
to attack the Cantonese, by 
whom their comrades-in-arms 
had been killed. In this, how- 
ever, they had been restrained 
by their officers, who drew 
their pistols and lined them- 
selves across the front gate of 
the barrack square. Feeling 
on the matter naturally ran 
very high, and it was easy to 
see how deeply the soldiers 
talking to me felt the bitterness 
and humiliation of their posi- 
tion. Ragged tatterdemalion 
as he was, there was pride and 
indignation in the voice of one 
of them as he stood in the 
midst of his dead friends on 
the temple floor and _ ex- 
claimed with tears in his eyes, 
“How is it that these, our 
brethren, can be killed in this 
manner by those others—these 
who were among the storming 
party in the attack on Purple 
Mountain at a time when they 
were still on the high seas?” 
(He referred to the attack and 
capture of Purple Mountain, 
the key to Nanking, which led 
to the surrender of the city to 
the Revolutionaries at the end 
of November 1911. The Can- 
tonese troops were then on 
their way north from Canton, 
and took no part in the opera- 
tions. Hence, in addition to 
the detestation in which they 
are held by other Chinese 
soldiers, the latter rightly re- 
gard themselves as the greater 
warriors so far as the late 
revolution is concerned.) 
Chance episodes such as this 
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give one an insight into un- 
suspected depths of the uncul- 
tivated Chinese mind. 

The solemnity of the occasion 
was duly preserved until a 
chance remark about the thin- 
ness of the wood in the coffins 
provoked an animated discus- 
sion between the two soldiers, 
three hospital attendants, and 
a beggar, as to whether the 
carpenter ought not to have 
given a bit more for the money 
at the contract price of twenty- 
one dollars each. Even in that 
charnel-house the question of 
prices—an all-absorbing topic 
in China—at once became 
paramount ; the mere mention 
of cash drew hitherto unin- 
terested loungers to the group, 
the man in charge of the sacri- 
ficial tapers left his work to 
listen, and the dead remained 
untended until the matter of 
the earpenter’s “squeeze ” was 
settled. 

Next morning I went over 
to the barracks of the mutineers 
at the southern end of the old 
Exhibition Ground, and gained 
a good idea of what had hap- 
pened from several of the 
officers and men with whom 
I talked. The trouble began 
with the 2nd Battalion of the 
28th Regiment of Kiangse 
troops. The 27th and 28th 
Regiments, some 1600 men in 
all, had been quartered in 
several of the Exhibition build- 
ings, and when the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the latter broke out 
just after midnight on the 
morning of the 12th, they tried 
to induce their Ist Battalion 
to go with them. More than 
half did so, and they were 
joined by other men of a 
Chekiang regiment barracked 
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a quarter of a mile to the 
south. This nucleus of six or 
seven hundred men was soon 
swelled to a crowd of several 
thousand persons by the ad- 
dition of more soldiers from 
other corps and riff-raff from 
the town. They then split 
into two parties, one going 
north to the neighbourhood of 
San Pai Lou and the other 
south towards the Drum Tower. 
Shooting and pillaging, the 
men composing the latter 
carried their depredations well 
into the heart of the city. In. 
cendiary fires sprang forth in 
a dozen places, and the black- 
ness of the night was further 
punctuated by the flashing of 
hundreds of rifles over many 
miles of country. Back and 
forth went the plunderers, mad 
with the loot-lust and laden 
with every kind of spoil. 
Coolies, rickshaws, hand-carts, 
and even horsed carriages were 
pressed into service, and any 
who refused were incontinently 
shot out of hand. Human life 
was cheap that night in Nan- 
king. 
I walked all through the 
pillaged area and made many 
inquiries at shops. Devasta- 
tion and wreckage everywhere 
met the eye. The shopmen 
stood in their half-closed doors 
talking together and making 
the best of a bad job as only 
Chinese can. Many no doubt 
had often suffered before. Few 
had anything left. Asked to 


tell what had happened, it was 
always the same story. First 
came the men in blue uniform 
speaking the Kiangse dialect, 
then as the night went on 
there followed numerous other 
bands in all styles of uniform 
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and with all manner of speech. 
This showed beyond a doubt 
that, although the Kiangse men 
started the trouble, soldiers of 
many other corps joined them 
in looting the town. 

So the mad riot continued 
till dawn. Then came the 
Cantonese, turned out by the 
authorities to quell it. Scores 
of mutineers were killed by 
them, and a thousand more 
rounded up in the Exhibition 
Grounds by eight o’clock in 
the morning. Before that 
happened there had been con- 
siderable shooting by the 
Cantonese into the Exhibition 
buildings used as barracks, and 
the 27th Regiment—who had 
actually not broken out, as they 
had no ammunition—being in 
the southernmost buildings of 
all, came in for the brunt of the 
attack, They lay close to the 
floor, but the walls are made of 
nothing more substantial than 
lath and plaster, which the 
bullets ripped through without 
difficulty. Judging from the 
damage I saw done inside the 
building, the place must have 
been an inferno while it lasted. 
Two men were killed outright 
and several more were wounded, 
and then there came what I 
_ Judge to have been a panic on 
the part of the soldiers, who 
could stand their position no 
longer. In spite of their 
officers, some scores of men 
broke down doors and windows 
and fled out into the open. 
There, however, the Cantonese 
had them in full view and shot 
them down at close range. 
When the round-up was over, 
the Cantonese, having success- 
fully quelled the mutiny, forth- 
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with proceeded to loot the 
barracks, not only of the mu- 
tineers (the 28th Regiment), 
but of the unfortunate 27th 
Regiment as well. And they 
made a clean job of it, too; 
for when I visited the latter 
nothing remained in the rooms 
but the men themselves and 
the debris of the glass-fronted 
showcases which had once held 
the exhibits. Everything they 
owned in the world had been 
looted by the Cantonese 
soldiers—beds, bedding, per- 
sonal clothing, brushes, orna- 
ments, pictures—even down to 
the large iron cooking - pots, 
which had been prised out of 
their mortar settings and taken 
along with the rest. 

I stayed half an hour talk- 
ing to the captain of one of 
the companies of the Ist Bat- 
talion, with a hundred or more 
soldiers gathered round listen- 
ing to what was being said. 
Strange to say none of them 
seemed resentful, but no doubt 
they were too hungry for that. 
When I asked them about 
their food, a little white-faced 
boy standing close by rubbed 
his stomach and said, “ Ai yah, 
wo-ti liao-pu-te,” by which he 
meant he was as hungry as 
he could possibly be. His 
sentiment was echoed by many 
others in the room, and then 
the captain told me they’d 
had nothing to eat at all that 
day (it was then nearly noon), 
and nothing the day before 
until six o’clock in the even- 
ing, when each man had re- 
ceived one bowl of congee 
rice- water. They were not 
under any dietary restriction 
either; it was merely due to 
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the Cantonese having looted 
all their rice and no more 
having yet been sent to take 
its place. Even had they the 
money the men could not have 
gone outside to buy food for 
themselves, as they were con- 
fined to barracks until further 
orders. Although they per- 
sonally had nothing to fear, 
their corps was in disgrace ; 
and while perfectly civil to 
me and willing to answer my 
questions, it was clear from 
the sullen, hopeless look on 
their faces that they felt the 
shame of their position. They 
told me that a promise had 
come from headquarters that 
morning of a month’s pay in 
compensation for their lost 
effects, but as they hadn’t yet 
received their ordinary regi- 
mental pay for March, I don’t 
think they regarded the assur- 
ance with any hope of its 
fulfilment. 

A curious point about any 
disturbance in China is that 
however secretly it may be 
planned, somebody would al- 
ways seem to know all about 
it beforehand. Owing, how- 
ever, to the wildest of rumours 
being part and parcel of 
Chinese daily life, very little 
notice is usually taken of 
them. But in one case that 
came under my own notice, 
‘an old Chinese lady, through 
believing what she heard, had 
saved all her valuable property 
by sending it away to the 
house of a friend in the north- 
ern part of the city. As she 
told me the tale, it was to be 
on the morning of the 12th, and 
no other, that the troops were 
to break out—it was a matter 
of common report around where 
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she lived—and (most emphati- 
cally) those foolish people who 
didn’t care to take an obvious 
hint deserved to lose all they 
had. Sitting placidly amid 
the ruins of her living-room, 
wrecked by the looting soldiers, 
she gleefully told her tale of 
how, on this occasion at any 
rate, she had by her own clever- 
ness been one too many for the 
mob. “These few things,” she 
said, “are nothing: my jewels 
are worth some tens of times 
as much.” 

From the action of the Can- 
tonese soldiers in shooting down 
the mutineers they might be 
thought to be more dependable 
than the rest. Actually, how- 
ever, they are not 80, as was 
proved in the most convincing 
manner when, on Easter Sun- 
day, they systematically looted 
some scores of temples in Nan- 
king and destroyed some 
thousands of idols without a 
hand being raised to stop them, 
and without any subsequent 
measures being taken to punish 
them. It was a deliberately 
planned outrage, in which more 
than a thousand men took part, 
the idea being to discover the 
precious stones commonly 
thought to exist inside the bod- 
ies of certain temple images. 
Moreover, it lasted the best 
part of one day. But because 
they were Cantonese, the most 
truculent and dangerous troops 
in China at the present moment, 
nothing was done—the reason 
being that the authorities did 
not dare to take the risk. 
Other troops get their pay as 
and when they can: the Can- 
tonese from obvious motives of 
expediency are kept paid up to 
date. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE REJUVENESCENCE OF FRANCE—-THE DEMOLITION OF AN 
ANCIENT CITY—THE RELIGIOUS IMPULSE OF MODERN FRANCE— 


FROM IBSEN’S WORKSHOP. 


Ir becomes clearer every day 
to the returned traveller that 
France is undergoing a subtle 
change of policy and intellect. 
The spirit of unrest no longer 
breathes in her thoughts and 
words. She faces the world 
with an equal sense of her 
prowess and her responsibility. 
Those who remember her in 
the devastating period of the 
Dreyfus case, which cost her 
more of energy and self-esteem 
than a disastrous campaign, 
can hardly recognise the as- 
sured and capable country 
which to-day opposes the en- 
croachments of Germany with 
the assured nonchalance of 
courage. Nor is there any 
friend of intelligence and the 
arts who will not rejoice at 
this gay and sudden rejuven- 
escence of France. 

In the dark days of intrigue 
and scandal which lie behind 
her, France looked vainly for 
some thread of hope to lead 
her out of the wilderness. 
Though then she had no love 
of England, she perplexed her 
mind to discover in what con- 
sisted the superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Her citizens 
wrote treatises on the unwel- 
come topic, and eagerly grasped 
at false clues. This profound 
philosopher was sure that 
the English were clothed with 
calm determination as with a 
cloak, because they educated 


their boys and girls together, a 
task which none but cranks 
ever attempted. That grave 
politician found the secret of 
Britain’s security in the in- 
come-tax, at which all Britons 
chafe. In brief, the reasons 
given for our superiority, which 
every Frenchman doubted in 
his heart, had no more mean- 
ing than the cause assigned by 
the boy in the ballad for his 
preference of one village before 
another, that it “had no 
weather-cock.” It was only 
in England’s fierce devotion to 
sport that France detected a 
true begetter of the qualities 
which she thought she lacked. 
And with noble resolution she 
undertook the task of turning 
a nation of boulevardiers into a 
nation of sportsmen. 

Even though some mayregret 
the change, there is no doubt 
that it has taken place. The 
French have turned their quick 
wits to a fresh pursuit, and 
they have succeeded beyond 
hope or belief. If sport be the 
touchstone of “superiority,” 
then must the Anglo-Saxons 
look to their laurels. The youth 
of France has shown an apti- 
tude for football which our 
players cheerfully recognise. 
It is no longer safe to send an 
English team over by night 
to play a match in Paris, 
before the ill-effects of the 
Channel crossing have worn 
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off. That was the custom 
fifteen years ago. To-day we 
treat our valiant adversaries 
with greater respect. And 
football is not the only game 
in which Frenchmen have 
learned to excel. A young 
Frenchman has recently won 
a@ lawn-tennis championship, 
and the invincible Carpentier 
has proved that the sport 
peculiarly our own, le boxe 
Anglais, is not beyond the 
reach of our adventurous 
neighbours. What is far more 
valuable than all the cham- 
pionships in the world, the 
French have learned the 
lessons of calmness and good 
temper, which it is the chief 
business of sport to teach. 
They have discovered that it 
is for the dust rather than for 
the laurels that games are 
worth the playing, and having 
discovered that they are in no 
danger of confusing sport with 
professionalism, or of believ- 
ing, with the champions of a 
sister republic, that the last 
trickery is justified by a chance 
to win. 

In thus finding their natural 
aptitude for sport, the French 
have not so much imitated us, as 
become themselves. And there 
are certain fields in which we 
follow them still with a certain 
humbleness. The air has been 
conquered by Frenchmen, rising 
from French soil. An enter- 
prise which began in sport has 
ended in the deadly earnest 
of military efficiency. It is 
not many years since we saw 
Henry Farman, French in 


education if English in blood, 
win a prize at Issy for fly- 
ing a kilometre. 


The many 
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triumphs which have since 
been achieved in the air have 


been triumphs for France. 
Blériot and Paulhan, Beau- 
mont and Védrines, have 


proved what skill and courage 
may accomplish in a hitherto 
unconquered element. And in 
the enterprise France has 
spared neither energy nor life. 
She has freely given her best 
in what she believes to be the 
cause of defence; and though 
the other nations have fol- 
lowed her brave example, 
though she herself owes not 
a little to the determined in- 
ventiveness of the Wrights, 
the art of flying belongs 
especially to her, and she may 
claim the credit which is ever 
due to the intrepid pioneer. 
Her success in the air is a 
success at once of science and 
of courage, and doubtless it has 
done a vast deal to dissipate 
the mist of doubt in which the 
France of fifteen years ago 
was enveloped. The French 
have turned their talents to a 
practical end, and in doing 
this they have come perforce 
into close touch with reality. 
The ignorance of Paris, once a 
byword, is no more. The 
ancient insularity, far darker 
than that which was once 
thought to shut out the world 
from the eyes of London, has 
given place to a quick and 
intelligent interest in neigh- 
bouring countries. London and 
Paris are rapidly becoming 
one in taste and sympathy. 
Neither capital is beyond the 
reach of a week-end visit for 
the citizens of the other. It is 
impossible that the old false- 
hoods, which once fanned the 
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flame of enmity, should ever be 
revived. The English eports- 
men, who, tired of grouse and 
pheasants, visited Madagascar 
at the time of the war to in- 
dulge the more keenly excited 
sport of stalking French 
soldiers, will never again be 
asked to create prejudice. A 
better knowledge has deepened 
sympathy, and even if the 
entente did not bind us in closer 
bonds, we should not drift 
back to the old misunderstand- 
ings, to the time-honoured false- 
hoods. It is not impossible, of 
course, that in the future our 
relations may shift and change. 
Albion in the years to come 
may appear “ perfidious ” again 
to the fancy of France. But 
her “perfidy” will be known 
and defined, and therefore cap- 
able of diseussion. It will not 
be the thing of suggestion and 
innuendo that it was before 
France had discovered where 
England lay on the map. 
The stronger hold that mod- 
ern France has upon reality 
may be clearly seen in her 
newspapers. Here the change, 
obvious as it is, has not been 
altogether for the best. There 
is always a price to pay for 
practical success, and _ the 
journalism of France, in learn- 
ing the lessons of its oraft 
from England and America, 
has lost more perhaps than it 
has gained. There was a time, 
not far distant, when France 
put literature far higher than 
the collection of news. The 
‘Figaro’ of Villemessant was 
not concerned to inform its 
readers that there was trouble 
in the Balkans. Its province 
was to censure, not to inform, 
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It was a thing of art rather 
than of policy. The editor’s 
theory that every man had 
an article under his waistcoat, 
which you might extract at 
breakfast between the cheese 
and the apples, was remote 
indeed from the present su- 
premacy of the telegraph and 
the camera. The ideal of 
the ‘Figaro,’ as Villemessant 
sketched it, remained the ideal 
of French journalism for fifty 
years. Nor is it possible to 
look back upon what is gone 
without a profound regret. 
The question then in the 
morning was not what had 
happened, but what this or 
that man of letters had 
thought. It was wit that 
the Frenchman looked for 
over his coffee, not the satis- 
faction of an anxious curiosity. 
When Villemessant asked his 
barber what impression a 
certain article had had upon 
his mind, he was testing him 
not with a piece of news, but 
with a hint of criticism, a scene 
observed, a flash of humour. 
In our opinion the best sheet 
ever issued daily from a print- 
ing-press was the ‘Journal,’ as 
M. Xau planned and conducted 
it. It knew and cared little of 
yesterday’s world. In no sense 
was it alert or “up-to-date.” 
It scorned leading articles and 
ignored the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. It was merely a hostelry 
in which little masterpieces of 
literature sojourned for four- 
and-twenty hours before they 
took their place in the “ work ” 
of their authors. There we 
saw embodied one conception 
of journalism, and we made the 
most of it, knowing well that 
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we should never see its embodi- 
ment again. 

And, by a strange perversity, 
at the very time when the 
journalism of France vaunted 
itself literature, the political 
pamphleteer was doing his 
work with unexampled ferocity. 
Fifteen years ago MM. Roche- 
fort, Drumont, and Cassagnac 
were assailing their enemies 
with vitriolic vituperation. 
Argument they disdained, 
finding personal insult nearer 
to their hand and purpose. 
It was not at measures that 
they tilted, but at men; and 
as M. Drumont saw a Jew 
concealed behind every poli- 
tician with whom he did not 
agree, so M. Rochefort devoted 
all his powers of observation 
to the discovery of foreigners 
and Freemasons. The influ- 
ence these men had was 
little enough. They professed 
no interest in, and assuredly 
they lacked all capacity for, 
constructive policy. But once 
a-day they let loose their voc- 
abulary of invective, and all 
Paris read their articles with 
an amazed pleasure. The popu- 
larity which they achieved is 
a puzzle of history. When M. 
Rochefort returned to Paris, 
under an amnesty, from London, 
which had amicably sheltered 
him, and whose hospitality he 
rewarded by years of insult, 
he was met at the station by 
many thousands of admiring 
citizens. The mere appearance 
of M. Drumont at his office- 
balcony was always the signal 
of many raucous and confused 
cries. And to-day no French- 
man listens to the pamphleteer. 
The name and fame of Drumont 
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and Cassagnac are totally un- 
known to the rising generation, 
and even M. Rochefort, the 
stream of whose garrulity is 


not yet dammed, survives 
merely as an archeological 
specimen. 


What, then, has taken the 
place of the literary journal 
and the vituperative pamphlet? 
A newspaper cut to the 
familiar pattern of England 
and America, a newspaper 
which lives upon a telephone 
wire, and which has its corre- 
spondents and its cameras in 
every corner of the globe. 
It is very often of a yellow 
complexion. Its news, gathered 
in haste, is not always authentic 
or accurate, It has carried its 
interference with the affairs of 
private citizens further than is 
tolerated in England, and in 
glutting the curiosity of its 
readers it is sometimes guilty 
of oppression and injustice. In 
style and in wit it is immeasur- 
ably inferior to the two kinds 
of journalism which it has dis- 
placed; for let it be remem- 
bered that MM. Drumont and 
Rochefort, infamous as were 
their cruelty and _ insolence, 
possessed the rare gift of in- 
cisive satire. On the other 
hand, it serves a practical end. 
It tells its readers what is 
happening all the world over. 
It has removed the heavy 
weight of ignorance laid upon 
the back of France by such 
writers as M. Judet, who in the 
‘Petit Journal’ was wont to 
mislead all the concierges of 
Paris once a-day. It has 


helped to make impossible the 
many misunderstandings which 
of old perplexed our relations 
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with France. But it has not 
added to the gaiety of life, and 
even with the blessings of the 
Entente before our eyes, we 
cannot help regretting the 
time when Anatole France, 
Marcel Schwab, and Henri de 
Régnier sent their best and 
liveliest works to the daily jour- 
nals, and when Paris had not 
discovered the painful duty of 
keeping herself “informed.” 
There is a still heavier sacri- 
fice which Paris has made to 
the demon of practical life, a 
sacrifice which all lovers of 
France and amenity will bit- 
terly deplore. With a kind of 
fierceness the Parisians have 
set themselves to the task of 
demolishing their ancient city. 
There is no honoured tradition, 
no ancient association, which 
they spare in their mad wor- 
ship of speed. Streets, say 
their muncipal councillors, are 
mere tunnels of progress, which 
must be made as short and 
straight as possible. If the 
old ground-plan interfere for 
an instant with the onslaught 
of a motor-bus, then the old 
ground-plan must be savagely 
corrected. And it has been 
corrected with a savagery 
which a later and wiser gen- 
eration will assuredly regret. 
One quarter of old Paris follows 
another into the night without 
raising a word of protest. St 
André des Arts has sadly dis- 
appeared. The Rue St Jacques, 
that wonderful street of hidden 
gardens and noble courtyards, 
where Anne of Austria attended 
mass at the Val-de-Grice, and 
where James II. found a ref- 
uge of security, is condemned, 
if not already destroyed. 





Even at this moment a sen- 
tence of condemnation has 
been passed upon the quarter 
of the Institute, rich in mem- 
ories of poets and scholars, 
for no better reason than that 
the councillors of Paris think 
it prudent to carry the Rue de 
Rennes, broad and character- 
less, to the river. When this 
outrage has been committed 
there will be room for more 
motor-cars; louder will be 
raised the voice of the hooter ; 
the inextinguishable noise, the 
bane of modern Paris, will in- 
crease horribly ; and the famous 
Passage du Pont- Neuf, with 
the Jeu de Paume de la Bou- 
teille, which once echoed with 
the verse of Mboliére and 
the music of Lulli, will fall 
under the pick. With what 
result? Half a dozen citizens 
will exult when they see four 
sous less registered in their 
taximeter, a municipal coun- 
cillor will gather a score of 
useless votes, and another link 
will be snapped in the chain 
which binds the Paris of the 
seventeenth century to these 
days of iconoclasm. 

But if you would find the 
true symbol of Parisian de- 
structiveness, you must seek 
it in the Boulevard Raspail. 
This broad and threatening 
thoroughfare has wrought more 
havoc than a thousand sieges. 
It has cut through the heart 
of the Faubourg St Germain 
without pity,and with no better 
reason than the saving of some 
minutes of useless time. Some 
years ago it was to be met with 
only in pieces ; it was not then 
“joined up,” as they say, and 
to find a certain number in this 
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vague and secret boulevard 
was to waste a long summer’s 
day. There is nothing vague 
nor secret in the Boulevard 
Raspail of to-day. It is free 
and open to all the motor-cars 
whose drivers can toot a horn, 
and we are able to measure the 
ravages which it has left in his 
wake. Here a hole is made in 
the side of the Rue de Grenelle. 
There the envious boulevard has 
pierced the heart of the Rue de 
Varenne. An irreparable injury 
is done to what was once the 
Paris of the aristocracy, and 
an immortality of dishonour 
has been reaped by Raspail, 
who, for aught we know, was 
a learned and respectable phy- 
sician, and who deserved a bet- 
ter fame than this at the hand 
of his admiring fellow-citizens. 

It is surely the first duty 
of those who pull down to see 
that they worthily fill the gaps 
caused by demolition. The 
Parisians have failed in this 
duty. The style Falléres 
succeeds ignobly to the style 
Louis XVI. The delicate mould- 
ings, which cast no shadows, and 
which were the peculiar beauty 
of Parisian architecture, have 
been replaced by bold and 
striking effects. There is no 
modern building which presents 
to the eye a simple, unbroken 
surface. On every side twisted 
ornaments and insistent cor- 
nices jut out into the street. It 
matters not whether the design 
is Romanesque, Gothic, or Clas- 
sical, The result is always the 
same, restless and eccentric. 


The worst that can be said of 
it, that it is without character 
and design, a patent outrage 
upon an old tradition of quiet 
beauty; the best, that it har- 
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monises with the clatter and 
racket of the street. 

But it is practical, of that 
there is no doubt. The style 
Falliéres contrives two things: 
first, that you may travel from 
one fixed point to another with 
a greater celerity than ever 
before ; second, that you may 
house more citizens in a cubic 
yard of space than was per- 
mitted by the gracious elegance 
of earlier days. And it is not 
wholly inconsistent with the 
broader tendencies of French 
life, with the desire for speed- 
ily gathered news, with the 
curiosity not of wit but of fact, 
with the pride, the most legit- 
imate pride, in the conquest of 
the air, with the calm deter- 
mination of a country to hold 
its own against the battalions 
of Germany. But just as in 
remote quarters and in hushed 
streets there linger still houses 
of an exquisite beauty, so there 
remain for good or evil in 
France traces of the ancient 
sentimental spirit. The jury- 
men of Paris are as easily 
moved by tears as ever they 
were, as eagerly forgiving of 
what they call a crime passionel, 
and even of crimes which may 
plead no passion. Only a fort- 
night ago a miserable woman 
who murdered in cold blood 
her husband and his unroman- 
tic maiden aunt, was triumph- 
antly acquitted for no better 
reason than that she wept 
copiously in the dock. The 
fierce hold which practical 
anarchy has lately had upon 
Paris was immensely strength- 
ened, as the heroic M. Lépine 
has pointed out, by the general 
distaste of punishment, by the 
foolish sympathy of men of 
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theory for men of blood. 
However, in times of change 
some relics of the past must 
always survive, and if France 
has put on a new strength, 
she has not laid aside all 
her old weaknesses. 

The truth remains that, when 
all deductions are made, a new 
France is coming into exist- 
ence. The old legend of the 
Francais léger, which never 
had a solid basis in fact, is 
being rapidly dispelled. The 
Frenchman of to-day is not 
light, but light-hearted. If he 
loves his pleasures, he loves his 
work also, and he sees the task 
that lies before him with a 
clearness which was not al- 
ways in his eyes. In 1870 he 
lived still upon the glory of 
Napoleon, and shouted A Berlin 
without counting the cost or 
measuring the chance of vic- 
tory. A few months ago, when 
war seemed imminent, he was 
filled with a calm resolution. 
He did not boast nor shout. 
He did not believe that the 
enemy’s capital was as easily 
attained as a goal at football. 
He set about the work of pre- 
paration with an assured tran- 
quillity, and won the respect 
and confidence of Europe. 

Whence comes this new 
spirit? What is it that in- 
spires France with a new 
sense of security? M. Sabatier 
in his book, ‘ L’Orientation Re- 
ligieuse de la France Actuelle,’ 
attributes it to a religious 
sentiment, which, says he, 
“will prove an important fac- 
tor in the history of French 
society.” The fact that M. 
Sabatier gives to the word 
“religion” a meaning of his 
own, renders the conclusion of 
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his argument of far less in- 
terest than the facts upon 
which the argument is based. 
For M. Sabatier religion is 
neither Catholicism nor Pro- 
testantism, neither clericalism 
nor anti-clericalism, and obvi- 
ously if we may attach any 
sense we please to “religion,” 
the vague sentiment which it 
suggests does not carry us very 
far on the road of explanation. 
It seems wiser to leave “re- 
ligion” out of the question, 
except as a metaphor, and to 
seek the cause of France’s re- 
juvenescence in the history of 
the last forty years. Since 
the war a new generation of 
Frenchmen has grown up—a 
generation stern, practical, and 
patriotic. The memory of 
Alsace-Lorraine is quick in the 
minds of those whose fathers 
took part in the campaign of 
1870. The prophecies of all 
the wiseacres have been falsi- 
fied. Fifteen years ago it was 
confidently asserted that modern 
France was indifferent to the 
loss of the two provinces. To- 
day we know that she is not 
indifferent, and her desire of 
recovery is made the keener by 
the increasing sympathy of the 
Alsatians. On both sides of 
the Vosges it is admitted that 
no tribunal in the world can 
validate a forced marriage, and 
it is of this idea that M. Sabatier 
assures us his countrymen are 
the faithful knights. We ac- 
cept his assurance. We cannot 
accept his solution of the diffi- 
culty. The French democracy 
does not look for a revision of 
the Treaty of Frankfurt, he 
says. What it hopes for is 
“an effort on the part of 
Germany, which will perceive 
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that its honour is not in any 
degree engaged in the question 
of Alsace.” Was there ever so 
fantastic a theory advanced ? 
Can any sane man imagine the 
mailed fist surrendering Alsace, 
not in its own interest or in the 
interest of France, but for the 
sake of a valiant population 
which “has given Europe a 
spectacle of idealism hitherto 
deemed impossible”? The re- 
cent utterances of the German 
Emperor give a very poor sup- 
port to the ingenuous theory 
of M. Sabatier. 

It is not, then, upon a vague 
spirit of idealism that France 
will depend in the future. She 
will depend upon the strength 
of her arm and the courage of 
her mind. She has been tried 
in the fire of the Dreyfus case, 
and has come out unscathed. 
She has seen her Church de- 
stroyed, its revenues embezzled 
and squandered upon unworthy 
purposes, and she is resolute to 
restore it. Above all, she is 
keenly conscious of the danger 
that threatens her frontiers, 
and she is prepared to make 
the last sacrifice to prevent the 
Teutonising of France and the 
consequent triumph of efficient 
mediocrity. The worst is, she 
cannot count upon the co- 
operation of her Governments. 
Whatever she achieve, she will 
achieve in spite of the profes- 
sional politicians who pretend 
to rule her destinies. Demo- 
cracy has met its inevitable 
reward in a Chamber of Dep- 
uties completely divorced in 
sympathy and understanding 
from the people who is sup- 
posed to elect it. At the 
very moment when France’s 
future is in the balance, her 
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Radicals and her Socialists 
wander up and down the 
country mumbling of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. The 
paid deputies who sit at the 
Palais Bourbon are prepared to 
do anything which will secure 
their salaries, and they will 
not sacrifice their comfort to 
the dictates of patriotism if 
they can help it. But if 
parliamentary government has 
broken down in France, as else- 
where, the heart of the country 
is sound. More keenly consci- 
ous than ever of her noble past, 
France may be trusted, when 
the hour of battle comes, to 
fight like a nation of men who 
have not yet forgotten the tri- 
umphs of the Grande Armée. 


It is the boast of our popular 
dramatists that they are the 
masters of an esoteric art. 
They have discovered a secret, 
they believe, which has been 
revealed to no others. Their 
secret has not necessarily any 
relation to literature; it is 
concerned chiefly with a trick 
of getting men and women on 
or off the stage with an ap- 
pearance of naturalness; and 
professional playwrights are 
never tired of explaining that 
the problem which they have 
solved so easily can never be 
tackled by a mere poet or man 
of letters. It is a pleasant 
fiction which, no doubt, seems 
to enhance the importance of 
those who have invented it. 
But it implies a complete 
separation between the art of 
drama and the art of literature, 
for which history and experi- 
ence afford no warrant. A 
play, like a poem or a page of 
prose, must be estimated by 
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the beauty or propriety of its 


style. And yet we have wit- 
nessed the spectacle in these 
modern times of a popular 
playwright solemnly declaring 
his faith in what he called “the 
literary drama.” If the drama 
be not literary, what is? No 
longer drama, but a mere car- 
penter’s job. 

At the Centenary of Brown- 
ing Sir Arthur Pinero lifted 
up his voice in defence of 
his craft and in dispraise of 
Browning. Browning was no 
dramatist, he said; and we 
dare say he was not. But 
the reasons which Sir Arthur 
Pinero, in a somewhat pomp- 
ous oration, found for his fail- 
ure seem inadequate. He valued 
speech more highly than 
action, we are told. He had 
not got beyond the theory of 
soliloquy. In brief, he had 
none of those gifts which ensure 
a run of many hundreds of 
nights, and therefore he was 
not a dramatist in the sense 
that Mr Henry Arthur Jones 
is a dramatist, or Sir Arthur 
Pinero. It is not our intention 
to defend the dramas of Robert 
Browning. We believe them to 
be made in accord with a worn- 
out convention, and to con- 
tain wearisome passages which 
grate harshly on the ear. But 
we would protest, with what 
energy we may, against the 
subordination of speech to 
action. Speech is the sole 
medium of drama, as it is the 
sole medium of every form of 
literature. But the drama 
makes an increased demand 
upon the resources of literary 
art, because its words are 
framed less for the eye than for 
the ear. The virtues of har- 
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mony and propriety of sense 
and sound are its first neces- 
sities. In other words, if it 
have not speech it has nothing. 
There is no drama, emerged 
from its own time to ours, 
that does not owe its survival 
to a beauty of speech. It is 
their verse, not their action, 


that keeps Sophocles and 
Shakespeare ever radiantly 
young. If Congreve is im- 


mortal in the study—he is too 
fine for our modern stage—he 
has won his immortality by 
the perfection of his style. 
The scéne @ faire is all very 
well, and inapposite talk is 
as blameworthy in a drama 
as in a novel. But to pre- 
tend that there is any form 
of literature to which speech 
is not the first essential, is to 
confuse a profitable business 
with a delicate art, and to 
set the stage for ever on a 
level with a circus. 

When the practising drama- 
tist accuses others of not under- 
standing the drama, he should 
define more exactly what he 
means by it. Of course the 
drama that is in his mind is the 
confection which attracts large 
audiences and is a lasting satis- 
faction to the box-office. But 
drama of this kind is composed 
for a purpose, which is and 
must always be inartistic. As 
the dramatist keeps steadily 
in view the tastes and preju- 
dices of his audiences, these 
audiences may be said to col- 
laborate with him. And since he 
knows them and their whims 
as he knows his pocket, he may 
claim a certain advantage over 
the mere poet. It is not an 
advantage of honour. Yet 
most often it is the only 
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advantage that he possesses, 
and he explains Flaubert’s ques- 
tioning wonder why popular 
dramatists should always boast 
a heaven-sent genius, and then 
write like cabmen. 

There is one modern drama- 
tist at least, Henrik Ibsen, who 
believed devoutly in the para- 
mount importance of appro- 
priate speech. He did not brag 
of the possession of a cabman’s 
style. He did not prove his 
contempt for fine language by 
aping the manner of a popular 
journal. He was quite incap- 
able of writing such a sentence 
as the following, which flashes 
in a popular play of a popular 
British dramatist: ‘‘I am in no 
hurry, I assure you—in view 
of dear Nina’s present amiable 
mood —to recapitulate her 
many regrettable deficiencies.” 
Don’t the big, meaningless 
words back one another up 
in that sentence? Isn’t there 
a fine literary sense in packing 
together the flat Latinisms, 
which are never used in familiar 
talk? Ibsen could never have 
been guilty of so gross a fault of 
taste as this. He may not have 
been the heaven-born teacher 
of mankind that his foolish 
champions of the eighties pre- 
tended he was. The lesson of 
the vestryman, foisted upon 
him by indiscreet admirers, 
was none of his teaching. 
Rather, he was a finished 
craftsman, a man of letters, 
who knew well the value of 
speech, and who wrote for the 
stage with a full sense of the 
weight and value of words, 
There are few wiser lessons in 
dramatic art—not as it is con- 
ceived by our dramatists, but 
as it exists and has existed 
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among the masters—than those 
contained in a volume just 
published, ‘From Ibsen’s 
Workshop’ (London: Heine- 
mann). Nothing strikes us 
more clearly in reading these 
hints, jottings, and early drafts, 
than the immense pains which 
Ibsen bestowed upon his style. 
“T have just completed a play 
in five acts,” he wrote to a 
friend in 1884, “that is to say, 
the rough draft of it; now 
comes the elaboration, the more 
energetic individualisation of 
the persons and their modes of 
expression.” There, in a few 
words, is the secret of Ibsen’s 
craft. It was “the modes of 
expression” of his personages 
which engrossed him. He did 
not permit them to speak all 
with the same accent of com- 
monness. He was not content 
to echo the flat vulgarity of 
the newspaper. He showed 
the individuality of his men 
and women in their “modes of 
expression,’ and thus if he added 
little (as why should he?) to 
our moral sustenance, he set 
upon the stage real men 
and women. In most of 
the plays produced in modern 
England, the speeches might 
be redistributed among the 
characters, and none would 
be wiser or sadder for the 
change. There is no speech in 
the plays of Ibsen which does 
not belong authentically to 
the man or woman to whom 
he assigned it. But then he 
was a man of letters, in whom 
so absurd a phrase as “the 
literary drama” would have 
aroused the laughter of con- 
tempt, and who did not claim 
for himself a secret and esoteric 


gift. 
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Clare, in Suffolk, history of a House of 
Austin Friars at, 242 et seq. 

Clocks, French antique, modern counter- 
feits of, 209. 

Cotin Ciout, Come Home Aagarn ! 
299. 


Co.iectTors, PitraLis For, 201. 

Colvin, Sir Auckland, help rendered the 
Khedive Tewfik by, 62 et seq. 

‘Comedy of Catherine the Great, The,’ 
by Francis Gribble, notice of, 704 

eb seq. 

Conrusion, A Porisu, 635. 

Creed, a common, as a claim for nation- 
ality, 158—Irish claim of nationality 
founded on, ib 

CrowbD, THE DURBAR FROM THE, 289. 

CurRE, IN Quest or A: I.,341—IIL., We 

o to Devonshire, 814—A Vegetarian 
atorium, 820. 

Devereux, John, raising of troops in 
Ireland by, for service in South 
America, 861 e seg. —exploits of, 
863. 


Devonshire, the Duke of, some re- 
miniscences concerning, 30 et seq.— 
marriage of, to the Duchess of Man- 
chester, 32: see also Hartington, 
Lord. 

—" balloon, uses of the, in warfare, 


Disraeli, Mr, on the proposed Disestab- 

— of the Irish Church in 1868, 
48. 

** Doll’s House, A,” First night of Ibsen’s 
play of, 205—reception of, in Scan- 

inavia, ib. 

Dovetas, JAMES, M.D., 94. 

Douglas, James, M.D., parentage and 
education of, Py aie sere. of, 
to an apothecary, 95—enters Edin- 
burgh University, ib.—becomes sur- 

eon to a whaling-ship, 96—life of, in 
dia, 97—appointment of, as surgeon 
to the newly founded colony of Poyais, 
101 et seq.—career of, at Utica, 106— 
settlement of, at Quebec, 107—treat- 
ment of the insane by, 108 et seq.— 
death of, 110. 

Downton, Captain Nicholas, story of 
the life of, 359 et seq.—doings of, in 
the service of the East India Com- 
pany, 361 et seqg.—final voyage of, 368 
et seq. 

Downton, NicHowas, 359. 

Durbar, the, at Delhi, 289 e seq.—at 
Zaria, 353 et seq. 

DURBAR, THE, FROM THE CROWD, 289. 

East India Company, last days of the, 
633. 

Egyptian campaign, the, of Napoleon 

naparte, 495 et seq.—aims and 
objects of, 497 et seq.—unfortunate 
commencement of, 503 et seqg.—dis- 
astrous close of, by sea and land, 506 
et seq., 512 et seq. 

Egyptian mummy, acquisition of a 
counterfeit, 203 et seq. 

Emmanuel, Paul, the original of, in 
Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ Villette,’ 461 et seq. 

‘* Enemy of the People, An,” production 
of Ibsen’s play of, 261. 

EsTABLISHMENT, CHURCH, 745. 

EXCELLENT PROFESSION OF POLITICS, 
THE, 585. 

Florencia, the, reputed name of the 
Tobermory galleon, 423 et seq. 

Forgery of curios, the practice of, 201 
et seq. pass, 

Fourth Arm, the, organisation of, by 
France, 133 ef seg.—sum spent on, 
136—feats accomplished by, 137 et seq. 
—standard type of, 139 — use of, in 
the Turco-Italian war, 141 et seq. 

Fox, Charles, Sir George Trevelyan’s 
panegyric of, 413 et seq. 

Franco-German war, German hatred of 
England accentuated during the, 116 
et seq. m 














French armada, the, under Admiral 
Brueys, setting out of, for Egypt, 
498—pursuit of, by Nelson, ib. et seq. 
—arrival of, at Alexandria, 500— 
attack and defeat of, by Nelson, in 
Aboukir Bay, 506. 

French journalism, modern aspects of, 
877 et seq. 

Frencw Miuitary Aviation 1n 191], 
133. 

French museums, fictitious historical 
arms and armour in, 206, 

‘From Ibsen’s Workshop,’ notice of, 
884. 

From THE OvTPposts: Axkso Wap 
Dox, 162—Eacurs, 352—Tue Dor- 
BAR AT ZARIA, 353. 

Galleon, the Tobermory, history of, 423 
et seq. 

GANGABAL, TO AMARNATH AND.—AMAR- 
naTH: I. THE Quest, 215—II. Tur 
Pitertms, 216—III. Tue Camp, 219 
—IV. THe Roap, 222—V. THE 
Cav, 224.—GANGABAL, 371. 

‘George the Third and Charles Fox’ by 
the Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, Bart., O.M., notice of, 
409 et seq. 

GEORGE WENDERN GAVE A Party, 
Chaps. L.-vV., 1—v1.-1x., 173—x.-xIv., 
377—xv.-xvil., 514—xvuit., xx. (The 
End), 666. 

Germany, friendship between England 
and, Sir Robert Morier’s “‘ fixed idea” 
of, 113 et seg.—feeling of hatred 
against England by, 116 ef seq. 

“‘Ghosts,” production of Ibsen’s play 
of, 257, 259, 261. 

GLEN, THE GREEN, 39. 

Gold Cup, the famous, in the British 
Museum, story of, 212. 

Gourds, the Feast of, at Cimiez, 716. 

gs ADVENTURE,” NAPOLEON’s, 

495. 

Greatest living men, lists of the ten, 
131. 


Greek army, incidents regarding the, 
in the war with Turkey, 90 e seq. 

GREEN GLEN, THE, 39. 

Hamilton, Lord Claud, Bill of, to limit 
the right of picketing, 459. 

Hardwick Hall, description of, 33. 

Harte, Bret : see Bret Harte. 

—_ Lord, the famous ‘‘ yawn” 
of, 30. 

—. Constantin, the original of Paul 

mmanuel in ‘ Villette,’ description 

of, 461 et seq.—the wife of, 463—the 
family of, 466 et seg.—staff of the 
school of, 467—the boarders of, ib. 
—life at the school of, 468 et seg. 

Hiécrer Famity, CHARLOTTE BRONTi’s, 
AND THEIR ScHOOL, 461. 

Henri IV., story of inscription by, on 
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Hippesley, Gustavus, regiment of Hus- 
sars raised in England by, for service 
in Venezuela, 851—return of, to Eng- 
land, 854, 

‘Historical Portraits, 1600-1700,’ by 
H. B. Butler and C, R. L. Fletcher, 
notice of, 574 et seq. 

‘History of the Indian Mutiny, A: Re- 
viewed and Illustrated from Original 
Documents,’ by G. Forrest, 
C.I.E., vol. iii., review of, 617 et seq. 

HockEN AND HuNKEN, Chaps. I.-IVv., 
597—-V.-vII., 826. 

Home Again! Contin Ciovut, Come, 


299. 

Home Rule Bill, the, examination of, 
737 et seg. —asserted safeguards of, 
738—composition of the Senate under, 
739 — financial enactments of, ib.— 
doubtful finality of, 740—Mr Bal- 
four’s speech on, 742—Mr Bonar Law 
on, 743 et seq. 

Home Rote For IRELAND, 736. 

Horne, Rev. Silvester, M.P., opinions 
of, on Disestablishment, 120. 

Horses for army purposes, the problem 
of, 719 et seqg.—the cavalry class of, 
721—the mounted infantry class of, 
ib.—the draught class of, 722 e¢ seq. 
—possible reduction of the number of, 
on mobilisation, 726—supply of, in 
civilian hands, 1b. et seq.—new regis- 
tration and classification scheme for 
securing, 728 e¢ seg.—keeping up war 
establishment of, in the field, 731 e 
seqg.—requisite numbers of, to mobilise 
the Territorial Army, 733—points to 
be emphasised regarding the problem 
of, 734 et seq. 

Horton, Dr, feigned sympathy of, for his 
Ulster brethren, 441—determination 
of, to support Home Rule, 442. 

House or Austin Friars, A, 241. 

House of Lords, the, Government 
pledge to instant reform of, 437 e 
seg.—reasons for shelving the ques- 
tion of, 438 et seq. 

HunkEN, HockEen AnD, Chaps. I. - IVv., 
597—V.-vil., 826. 

IpsEn IN 1876-81, 252. 

Ibsen, visits of John Paulsen to, 252 
et seq.—characteristics of the dramas 
of, 884, 

Indian Mutiny, the, territorial extent 
of, 618—many natives not partici- 

ants in, 619 e¢ seg.—effects of sun- 
Feat on the British troops while 
quelling, 625 e¢ seg.—final events of, 
632 et seq. 
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Insurance Bill, the, passing of, 147— 
reception of, by the country, 148— 
progress of, through Parliament, 149 
et seqg.— conduct of the House of 
Lords towards, 151 ef seq. 

Ireland, claims of, as a distinct na- 
tionality, 157 et seq. 

IRELAND, Homr RovLE For, 736. 

Italian army manceuvres, reminiscences 
of the, 87 et seq. 

JamrEs Dove.as, M.D., 94. 

Jhansi, the rising in the native State of, 
621—the siege of, 623 et seq. 

‘Journals and Reminiscences of James 
Douglas, M.D.,’ notice of, 94 et seq. 

JOURNEY IN SIKHIM, A, 470. 

Kangchenjunga, the surrounding scen- 
ery of, 482 ef seq. 

King’s speech, the, at the opening of 
Parliament, omission in, 437 ef 
seq. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, characteristics of 
portraits by, 577. 

Ladakh, description of a journey in, 
371 et seq. 

‘Lady of Beauty, The,’ by Frank 
Hamel, notice of, 702 e seq. 

Language, a separate, as a claim for 
nationality, 158—TIrish claim of a 
distinct, 2b. 

Law, Sir Edward FitzGerald, parentage 
and early career of, 284—life of, in 
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of Charles II. by, 576. 

‘ Life of Bret Harte’ by H. C. Merwin, 
notice of, 581 et seq. 

‘Life of George Borrow’ by Herbert 
Jenkins, notice of, 417 et seq. 

‘ Life of Paracelsus, Theophrastus von 
Hohenheim, 1493-1541,’ by Anna M. 
Stoddart, notice of, 122 et seq. 

‘Life of Sir Edward FitzGerald Law, 
K.C.8.L, K.C.M.G.,’ by Sir Theodore 
Morison, K.C.I.E., and George T, 
Hutchinson, review of, 283 e seg. 

Lloyd George, inflammatory speech of, 
at Limehouse, 449 e¢ seq. 

Lords of Clare, descent of the ancient, 
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270—An Apo.oecy, 596. 

Louvre, antique collection of Boscoreale 
in the, 205. 

Maena Carta, Our Lost, 445. 

MaraRiA, A Stupio 1n, 262. 


Meaning or ‘‘Significs,” the science of 
707 et seq. ’ 
Mediterranean fleet, sham attack by the 
on Gibraltar, 86 

MEETING OF PARLIAMENT, THE, 437, 

‘Memoirs and Letters of the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Morier, G.C.B., 
from 1826 to 1876,’ by his Daughter, 
Mrs Rosslyn Wemyss, notice of, 111 
et seq. 

MemoRIES, A REPLY AND Some, 30. 

Mendez, Don Luis Lopez, raising of 
troops in England by, for the Vene- 
zuelan army, 850 et seq. 

M‘Gregor, Gregor, filibustering expedi- 
tion of, against Florida, 99—Porto 
Bello taken by, ib., 852—story of the 
colony of Poyais founded by, 100 e 
seq.—services of, in Venezuela, 849. 

Military inspections, anecdotes regard- 
ing, 79 et seq. 

Miniature-painting, the English school 
of, in the seventeenth century, 578. 

Modern pictures, forgeries of, 213. 

Monoplane, advantages of the, for mili- 
tary purposes, 140 e¢ seq. 

Morier, Sir Robert Burnett, parentage 
and early life of, 111—career of, at 
Oxford, 1b. et seqg.—becomes attaché 
at Vienna, 113—goes to Berlin as 
Foreign Minister, ib. et seq. 

Mr WERRIss IN LovE, 229, 

Mosines witsout Metuop: January, 
111— February, 277—March, 409— 
April, 574—May, 699—June, 875. 

Mutiny, THE Inpran: Tue Last 
PuHaAsE, 617. 

MYSTERY OF THE TOBERMORY GALLEON 
REVEALED, THE, 422, 

Nanking, mutinous conduct of Revolu- 
tionary troops in, 870 et seq. 

Napoleon, statues of generals of, trans- 
formed, 207—relics of, 210. 

Napoueon’s “GREAT ADVENTURE,” 
495. 

Nationality, distinct race as a claim for, 
157—separate language as a claim 
for, 158—a common creed as a claim 
for, ib.—confinement to a particular 
area does not constitute, 159—a bond 
of union supplied by, 160—good or 
harm done by the sentiment of, ib. 

NATIONALITY, WHAT 1S? 155. 

Nice, inauguration of statue to Queen 
Victoria at, 711. 

NicHoLas Downton, 359. 

Nigut 1n SHERWOOD, 4, 536. 

NINEMILEBURN, THE Ripine or, 486. 

Nonconformists, support of Home Rule 
bys 442the endowments of, 753— 
objections of, to a State religion, 754 
et seq. 
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776. 
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‘“‘ Qdipus the King,” Sophocles’ tragedy 
of, the story of, 277 et seq.—produc- 
tion of, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
280 et seq.—at the Théatre Francais 
in Paris, 282. 

Oseberg ship, the, purpose of, 776, 778 
et seqg.—finding of, 776—contents of, 
777—conveyance of, to Christiania, 
778—collection of relics from, 781 
et seq. 

Our Lost Maena Carta, 445. 

OvuTPosTs, FROM THE: Axso Wap Dok, 
162—Eacies, 352—Tur DURBAR AT 
Zaria, 353—A Puan THAT FAILED, 
655. 

Paracelsus, conflicting ideas as to char- 
acter of, 122, 125—parentage and 
education of, 123—travels of, ib.— 
settlement of, at Basle, as a physician, 


124—renewed travels and last years 
of, 125. 

Paris, destruction of ancient landmarks 
in, 879 et seq. 


PARLIAMENT, THE MEETING OF, 437. 

Party, GEORGE WENDERN GAVE A, 
Chaps. I.-v., 1—vi.-1x., 173—x.-XIv., 
377 — xv.-xvul., 514— XVIII, XIX. 
(The End), 666. 

PasHa ARABI, AHMED, 57. 

Patrick BRADE, MURDERER, 330. 

Paulsen, John, visits of, to Ibsen, 252 
et seq. 

Peking, looting of, by Revolutionary 
troops, 868 et seq. 

Photography, widespread present-day 
practice of, 580. 

Picketing, gross abuses of, 458—Lord 
Claud Hamilton’s Bill to limit the 
right of, 459. 

Pinero, Sir Arthur, dispraise of Brown- 
ing’s dramas by, 883 et seq. 

PITFALLS FOR COLLECTORS, 201. 

PLeasuRE Yacut, A NoRsE QUEEN’S, 
776. 

PotisH ConFUSION, A, 635. 

Poitics, THE EXCELLENT PROFESSION 
oF, 585. 

Porto Bello, capture of, by Gregor 
M‘Gregor, 99, 852. 

Portrait-painters, the Dutch, in Eng- 
land during the seventeenth century, 
574 et seg.—the English “ wandering,” 
578—numerous extant examples of 
the seventeenth century, 1b. et seg.— 
the modern, 579. 

Portraits of Charles I., comparison of 
the, 575. 

Poyais, story of the colony of, 100 e 
seq. 

Paaeeen, THE YAMEN, 551. 
Private Ritry, Some 
** MoTHER,” AND, 784. 
Professional politician, the, advantages 
of the career of, 585 et seg.—qualifi- 
cations of, 588—chances of, ib. e¢ seq. 
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dignity of, 591 ez seq. 

QueEN VicroriA, CIMIEz AND, 711. 

QuEsTION oF Army Horsss, THE, 719. 

Race, a distinct, as a claim for nation- 

ality, 157—the Irish claim of a separ- 

ate, 1b. 

Reinhardt, Herr, production of Soph- 
ocles’ ‘‘CEdipus the King” by, at 
Covent Garden Theatre, 280 e¢ seq. 

REMINISCENCES, SomE SERVICE, 79. 

REpty, A, AND Some Memoriss, 30. 

RescvuE oF WILL SCARLETT, THE, 686. 

REVOLUTIONARY AFTERMATH, A, 868, 

Revolutionary movements, the slow 
growth of, 447 et seq. 

Ripinc or NINEMILEBURN, THE, 486. 

Rohilcund, the mutiny in the province 
of, 627 et seq. 

Rubens, difference between Van Dyck 
and, as artists, 576. 

SANDERSON’s VENUS, 758. 

San Juan Bautista, identification of the, 
as the Spanish galleon burnt in Tober- 
mory Bay, 425 et seq. 

Sauvageot, Charles, collection of an- 
tiquities made by, 202. 

Sea-power of Italy, effects of the, 
against Turkey, 126 e¢ seq. 

Secunder Begum, Regent of Bhopal, 
-_ conduct of, during the Mutiny, 

1, 
SHERWOOD, A Niaut 1n, 536. 
“ cere ” or Meaning, Victoria Lady 
elby’s study of the science of, 707 
et seq. 

SIKHIM, A JOURNEY IN, 470. 

Sikhim, the scenery of, 470—the bazars 
of, 471—a journey from Darjeeling 
to, 472 et seg.—the shepherds of, 474 
—mistaking the mountain-paths in, 
477 et seqg.—amongst the snows of, 
479 et seq.—return to Darjeeling from, 

Smith, F, h of f 
mith, F. E., speech of, at opening o 
Parliament, 437. pe 

Some Rockets, ‘‘ MorHER,” AND 
Private Ritry, 784. 
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Garden Theatre, 280 e seg.—at the 
Théatre Frangais, 282. 

Sorel, Agnes, love-story of Charles VII. 
of France and, 702 e¢ seq. 

South America, Bourbon rule in, 848— 
revolt against the Spanish yoke in, 
ib. et seq. 

Sport, modern adoption of, by the 
French, 875 et seq. 

Spurious collection of antiquities, the 
Biardot, 204. 

Stuart-Wortley, Lady Emmeline, fhe 
travels of, 707. 

Srupio in MarTari,, A, 262. 
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Syndicalism, the perils of, 445—the 
objective of, 446 ef seg. passim. 
Syria, Napoleon’s expedition to, 510 e¢ 


seq. 
TAKING oF A CENSUS, THE, 315. 
Tiara, the Scythian king’s, story of, 213 


et seq. 
‘Tobermory Galleon Salvage,’ the, by 
Colonel Foss, notice of, 422 et seq. 
ToBERMORY GALLEON, THE MysTERY 
OF THE, REVEALED, 422. 
Trade Disputes Act, the, material sec- 
tions of, 451—call for repeal of unjust 
rovisions of, 452 et seg.—Mr Hal- 
e’s observations on, 456—protest 
by Lord Halsbury as to passing of, 
457—spirit of revolt developed by, 


460. 

Trade Unions, change in policy of, 457 
—numbers of officials of, in the United 
Kingdom, 593. 

Trevelyan, Sir George, account of the 
American Rebellion by, 409 & seq. 

Tripoli, the Italian army in, 127 et seq. 

‘Trucs et Truqueurs’ by M. Paul 
Eudel, notice of, 201. 

Turco-ITALIAN WAR, THE, 126. 

Turkish army, the, alleged atrocities 
committed b a of, in 
war inst , aL. 

Ulster, Mr Churohiil’s 8 h at, 440 
et seqg.—Dr Horton’s feigned sym- 
pathy for his brethren in, 441—Mr 

nar Law’s speech at, 744. 
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Upper Burma, taking a census in a 

town of, 315 et seq. 

Van Dyck, genius of, as a portrait- 
inter, 575—difference between, and 
ubens, as artists, 576. 

** VaRDOGR,” THE NORWEGIAN, 304, 

Vardégr, the phenomenon of the, in 

Norway, examples of, 304 ef sey.— 
occurrence of, in the North of Scot- 
land, 313 et seq. 

VENEZUELA, British MERCENARIES IN, 
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Venus, SANDERSON’s, 758. 

Viking queen’s sarcophagus, a: 
Oseberg ship. 

Viking warships, construction of, 778. 

‘ Villette,’ Charlotte Bronté’s, the orig- 
inal characters in, 461 et seq. 

Wales, the Established Church in, 
threatened destruction of, 745—the 
disestablishment of, 747—the disen- 
dowment of, ib. e¢ seg.—real designs 
of Government regarding, 756. 

War, THE TurRco-ITALIAN, 126, 

Welby, Victoria Lady, the science 
of ‘‘Significs” taken up by, 707 e 
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One Hundred Nhssnaiilesie of Painting, By John La Farge 


This volume is a fine memorial to one of the most distinguished of American 
artists. Considered in his life-time by many competent persons, as the most 
capable art critic of America, Mr. La Farge has here gathered the results of 
profound observation extending throughout his long career. He presents no 
systematic survey of painting, but gives his observations and conclusions on 
many phases of beautiful art. It is significant of his position as a writer that 
Mr. La Farge treats, in this noble book, of beautiful pictures only. And he 
treats them most interestingly as subjects. La Farge never had anything to 
say on art and painting that was not worth listenifg to, and it is equally true 
that he never wrote anything on these topics that was not sane, careful, sug- 
gestive, full of life and spirit, profound in the highest sense, yet thoroughly 
understandable. It is a book at once inspiring and practical and deserves the 
widest reading. 

Price $5.00 net; carriage extra Doubleday Page & Co. 


The Post Impressionists. By C. Lewis Hind 


The astonishing achievements of the Post-Impressionists are set forth by Mr. 

Hind in a very engaging manner. He submits that expression, not beauty, 

is the aim of art; that he who expresses his emotion rhythmically, decoratively 
seeking the inner meaning of things, is artist; and that he who represents the 
mere external is illustrator. Cézanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin, the founders 
of Post-Impressionism, dominate this book. And the illustrations go far to 
help out the views of the author. It is extraordinary work that is being 
done in this field, work that, as yet, is little known or understood in England. 
and America. This book is well designed to help the inquiring student of 
art to learn something of it and what it has accomplished. 


Price $2.50 net; carriage extra George H. Doran 


A Journalist in the Holy Land. By Arthur Copping 


This book is the combined product of the brothers Copping, the journalist 
and the artist. The narrative conveys a vivd picture, bringing out the color 
and atmosphere of the Holy Land and the temperament, the manners and the 
customs of the people realistically into view. It is a crisp and vivacious 
record, full of life and interest. The illustrations include twenty in color, 
beautifully reproduced. It is a book to read and enjoy and every page is 
marked with interesting and interested views and experiences. 


Price $2.00 net; carriage extra Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Dias and Moth Book. By Ellen Robertson-Miller 


Mrs. Robertson-Miller has undertaken the exceedingly difficult task of writing, 
a book on moths and butterflies that should be correct so far as it goes and 
which goes far enough without being weighted with scientific dissertations. 
She has prepared a brief, short account of moths and butterflies, confining 
herself to the commonest kinds and has written a book which may be read 
and at the same time serve as a text book for practical study. All this has 
been accomplished within modest scope and with the aid of many illustrations. 
Her book is a welcome one, for it gives exactly the information the amateur 
observer most wishes to know. 

Price $1.50 net; carriage extra Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Aspects of Death in Art. By H. Parkes Weber 


A curious and interesting essay on “the mental attitude towards the idea of 
death as illustrated in works of art, especially in medals, engraved gems, 
jewels, finger rings, etc. Although appealing particularly to the collector of 
rare coins, Mr. Weber opens up a field of forgotten lore wholly his own, and 
has produced a valuable essay in ancient and mediaeval psychology. A book 
of unusual originality. 

Price $1.50 net; carriage extra Open Court Publishing Co. 
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Breakfast Cocoa |; Gave a Party... 


Is of Unequaled Quality By JOHN INGLIS 


For delicious natural 
flavor, delicate aroma, 














a This fine story, which promises to be the 
absolute purity and novel of the year, is begun in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for January. It is bound to 
food value, the most - , : : 
‘ marae leit attract wide attention and win, both for its 
Sei eee author and for ‘‘Maga’’ a host of friends. 
of a good cocoa, it is ; 
the standard. “'Blackwood’s Magazine is easily the 
foremost family magazine published in 
Great Britain. It has a fine literary quality 
that is essentially its own. The original 
English edition may be had from the 
American publishers for $3.00 per year; 
Canada, $3.35; just about half what it 
costs in England. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK 
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National Insurance in Badiial 


| Notable articles on one of the most important modern economic problems, | 
| authoritatively written and of deep and serious import: | 
| 


The Insurance Bill in the Commons. 
By AUDITOR TANTUM 


| The National Insurance Act | 


By T. A. INGRAM 
Both the above articles appear in the Fortnightly Review for January. 


The State Insurance Act 


BY PERCY ALDEN, M. P. 
A notable paper in the Contemporary Review for January. 
PRICE, EACH, 40 CENTS; POST PAID | 


An exhaustive review of the whole problem, with a Note on Hospitals under the Act as 
published in the Ouarterly Review for October, 1911. Price, post paid, $1.25 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street, New York 
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California 
California Hospital, Los Angeles 


School for Nurses 2° 9st, noted private 


residence city. _ 

Medical, Surgical, Maternity, Eye and Ear and X Ray 
Departments. In the midst of tropical gardens. Booklets 
free. 1414 South Hope St., Los Angeles. Also a limited 
number of young men (High School Graduates) admitted 
to a two years course. 


Georgia 
BRENAU COLLEGE 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 


High grade college courses and special two- 
year course. Unusual advantages in Music, 
Oratory and Art. 3880 students representing 
twenty-eight states. Faculty of forty special- 
ists. Elegant buildings and equipment. Moder- 


























ate rates. Write for catalogue. Box No. 600, 
Gainesville, Ga. 
Hew Jersey 





: Essex Falls, 
Kingsley School for Boys 2s") 52"% 
In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York. Prepares 
tor all colleges and scientific schools. Individual atten- 
tion in small classes. Gymnasium and extensive grounds 
for athletics and sports. For catalogue, address 


J.R. CAMPBELL, M. A., Headmaster, Box 75. 








hew York 


Saint Mary’s School 
Mount Saint Gabriel 


PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the charge of the Sisters of Sain Mary 
New buildings ready in the fall. : 
For catalogue address, The Sister Superior. 


ST. DAVID’S HALL 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


Thorough preparation of boys for college or business. 
Number limited. Strongly indorsed by eminent edu- 
cators. Ideal surroundings amongst the hills of West- 
chester County. REV. WM. L. EVANS, M.A. 















new York 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D., President 
Distinguished for High Standards 
in Scholarship 


Ninety-fourth year opens September 19, 1912 
Address, Prof. M.S. Read, Secy. of the College 


UNION COLLEGE 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Founded 1795 
Academic Courses 
Civil, Sanitary and Electrical 
Engineering Courses 


Oregon 


University of Oregon— Eugene 


Graduate School Summer School 
College of Liberal Arts School of Medicine 
College of Engineering School of Law 
School of Education School of Music 

For Catalog, Address THE REGISTRAR 


Obio 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Thoroughly Equipped Art School 
Winter and Summer Terms 


J. H. GEST, Director CINCINNATI 























Pennsylvania 


University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA 
The College, Towne Scientific School, Grad- 
uate School, Department of Law, Medical 
School, Dental School, Department of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy. 


The Meadville Theological School 
[Founded, 1844] 


Prepares for Modern Ministry 
No Doctrine Tests 


For Information and Catalogue, address 
President F. C. Southworth, Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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Dew York 





The Berlitz School of Languages 


NEW YORK, Madison Square (1122 Broadway) 
Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Avenue Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston Stree; 


Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Orange, Paris, 
London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, Constantinople, Brussels, Geneva, 
Havana, Buenos Aires, Rosario, Montevideo, Cairo, Algiers, Christiania, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Etc. 
Over 350 Branches in the Leading Cities of the World 
Pupils traveling may transfer the value of their lessons to any other Berlitz School 


Superior Native Teachers 
Students from the first lesson hear and speak only the foreign language and thus soon begin to think in the same. 


Trial Lesson Free 


Lessons Privately and in Classes, Day and Evenings, at School or Residenee 


Recent Awards 


Paris Exposition, 1900, Gold Medals; Lille Exposition, 1902, Grand Prize; Zurich Exposition, 1902, Grand Prize; 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904, Grand Prize; Liége Exposition, 1905, Grand Prize; 
Londen Exposition, 1908; Grand Prize: 


For Self Instruction and Schools without Berlitz Teachers the following books are highly recommended : 
French with or without Master, 2 vols. each, ft .00 Smattering of Spanish 


German “ > 1st vol. $1. 00, 2Qvol. $1.25 French Comedies, each 
Spanish ‘ - - 2vols.,each .. 1,00 French Novelettes, each 


M. D. BERLITZ, 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


INCORPORATED 1892 


degen New York School of Applied Design for Women was organized for the purpose of 
affording to women practical instruction which will enable them to earn a livelihood by 
the application of ornamental design to manufacture and the numerous arts and crafts. 

No fixed period for the course of instruction is established. Each pupil is allowed to 
proceed as rapidly as she masters the successive steps in the course of instruction, and she is 
allowed to pass from the Elementary Department to that of the Applied Design whenever her 
attainments justify the promotion. 

The ability and industry of each pupil thus largely determines her rate of progress and 
the length of time during which she will be obliged to remain in the School, but the Ele- 
mentary Department is intended to cover a year and a half for those students who have had 
no previous instruction in drawing. 

No examination is required for entrance into the Elementary Course. Students are at 
liberty to choose which of the Advanced Departments to enter after passing the required 
examinations. 


160-162 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CORNER OF THIRTIETH STREET 
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PEN NSYLVAN [A: 
A PRIMER - 


A NEW: HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By BARR FERREE ~~ 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society. 


A book of facts. The whole history of _Pennsylyania 
admirably condensed and conveniently atranged. It contains 
more information than many larger books and is intended at 
once as a book of reference and a book that will tell the reader 
every essential fact in the history of Pennsylvania. 


“Every reader will learn much that he cannot find as 
easily elsewhere.”—The Athenaeum (London). — “The best and 
most concise story of the origin, progress and development of 
our Commonwealth that has so far been written. Its value as 
a book of reference can hardly be over-estimated.”—New Era 
(Lancaster, Pa.).—“‘We can only wish that every State in the 
Union had its merits described with so much fullness and 
detail.” — The Sun (New York).—“ Remarkably valuable.”—Pu- 
lic Ledger (Philadelphia).—“ It would be difficult to find its equal 
for compactness, clarity, completeness of information and re- 
liability as a ready reference work.”-—Post (Boston).—“‘ Un- 
usually comprehensive.”—North American (Philadelphia).—“ Re- 
markably interesting and valuable—contains a vast amount 
of information to be found in no other single volume.”— Tran- 
script (Boston).—“The essential facts of Pennsylvania affairs 
and _history.”—Pittsburg Gazette.—“Contains primary facts 
in a way that meets the approval of those who want to get at 
the meat of the subject.”—Philadelphia Iuquirer.—“A handy 
book of reference.”—The Nation (New York).—“ It covers a 
much broader field than many larger histories.”—Wilkes- 
Barre Record.—‘* Concise and authoritative and well adapted 
for practical general use.”’— Boi News (Philadelphia). —Governor 
Pennypacker says :—‘‘ You have done good work: I congratulate 
you upon its success.” r 


164 ILLUSTRATIONS 
PRICE, CLOTH, GILT TOPS, $3.00 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
249 West Thirteenth Street New York 
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